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LIFE OF NICHOLAS POUSSIN.* 


We will not repeat the trite com. 
mon-places about the biography of il- 
lustrious men, and the importance of 
transmitting to posterity a faithful 
and honest record of the mental 
achievements of those who have risen 
to eminence in the walks of litera- 
ture, science, or the arts, by the com- 
bined efforts of genius and _ perse- 
.verance ; or, by fortunate inventions 
and discoveries, have extended the 
range of human knowledge and pow- 
er :—these are topics which make 
part of that intuitive knowledge of 
which every man possesses more or 
less, as the range of his mind is cir- 
cumscribed within a smaller or larger 
circle,—and which may be weakened, 
but cannot be enforced, by the for- 
mality of a technical statement and il- 
lustration. On the present occasion, 
however, while we would avoid tru- 
isms and tritical remarks with the 
most sedulous care, we may, never- 
theless, be permitted to observe, that 


there no, individual biography on - 


record, at,least we are acquainted with 
ones, which affords, af onee,.s0 much 
instruction and unalloyed pleasure, as 
that of the illustrious artist who 
forms the suliject of the present me- 
moir. oralists have often said that 
idlene 548 the parent of vice: and, if 
thie .waxim be true, it must follow, 
cOuversely, that constant and unre- 


™ Chiefly abridged from the Life of 
Nisholas Poussin; by Mrs Graham. Long- 
Mab and Co. London, and Constable and 
Co. Edinburgh, 1820. 


mitting exertion is, if not the parent 
of virtue, at least the best safeguard 
against temptation, in every possible 
form. ‘The restless mind of man has 
an incessant craving for sensation and 
excitement ; and unless this propen- 
sity be happily directed to the attain- 
ment of objeets in themselves desir- 
able and honourable, it will compass 
its own gratification ‘at the expence of 
every sober and virtuous habit, and 
of every reasonable and acknowledged 
moral restraint. Where the field jis 
uncultivated or neglected, the devil 
sows tares. The morality of a cha- 
racter seems, in fact, mainly to de- 
pend on the tone given to the mind 
towards some active pursuit; and 
hence men, whose tempers and dispo- 
sitions are neither amiable nor virtu- 
ous, but who are immersed in busi- 
ness, or the votaries of ambition, are, 
on the average, far less vicious and 
depraved than they would have be- 
come had their minds been thrown 
back on their own resources, and had 
they been left without any marked 
line of’ eonduet to pursueyor en- 
vidble desirable object-'to: ‘attain. 
But if such be'the beneficial influence 


ekertion) even ow minds of nov ani- 


able or divine mould, the inferenceds 
certainly fair, that, on gentle and 
quiescent spirits, strangers equally 
to the stormy and malevolent passions 
of ambition and envy, and unschool- 
ed in the vices, and craft, and sophis- 
tications, of the world, the effects of 
constant and enthusiastic devotion to 
a favourite pursuit will be, to pre- 
serve, in their characters and morals, 
a sort oF primitive innocence” and in- 
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fantine simplicity and purity, strange- 
ly, perhaps, contrasting with high 
mental excellence and great intellec- 
tual power,—with a reputation, the 
reward of successful exertion, and too 

eat to be affected by time or acci- 

ent,-—-with powers of deep reasoning, 
or original conception,—of all-grasp- 
ing comprehension and minute re- 
search. That these observations apply 
closely to the’subjeet of the following 
memoir will, we trust, be made ap- 
parent before we have advanced far 
in our narrative. 

The family of Poussin, though 
poor, was, we are assured, noble. His 
father was a native of Soissons, and 
served with credit in the army dur- 
ing the reigns of the three successive 
monarchs, Charles 1X. Henry III. 
and Henry IV, Like many of his 
fellow-soldiers at the period when he 
quitted the army, he had nothing left 
in possession but the honour he had 
acquired ; and was subsequently re- 
duced to the greatest indigence. With 
his wife, the widow of Le Moine, a so- 
licitor of Vernon, whom he had mar- 
ried after the capture of that place, he 
retired to Andelys, in Normandy, 
sometime in the year 1592; and, in 
Jane 1594, the subject of this memoir 
was born. Of the: youthful predilec- 
tions, habits, and progress of Nicho- 
las Poussin; nothing is known ; and 
we shall not, therefore, imitate Mrs 
Graham, in hazarding conjectures 
when we are destitute of facts, Pas- 
seri tells us, it. is true, that Poussin 
was chidden by his master for scrawl- 
ing wretched figures on the blank 
leaves of his books,—but so has every 


younker who, for the first time, has | 


got hold of'a bad pen and worse ink, 
and conceived: himself privileged to 
maculate and defile ad Libitum. Fu- 
ture are not always indicated by early 
predilections. 

Quintin Varin, who had some ce- 
lebrity as a painter, was the first 
to notice the rising talents of Pous- 
sin, and to attempt to attract them to 
the centre of his own interest; and 


~ after some battling with John Pous- 


sin, the father, who: seems to. have 
cherished a; military hatred of the 
arts, the ‘son. was: handed over to Va- 
rin'as e pupity ‘But he did not long 
remain in this obscure situation. A 
country town, and a common sign- 
‘not just the, most 
elightful objects in the universe to 


{June 


the sanguine and juvenile imagina- 
tion of the pupil of Varin. Accord- 
ingly, at the age of eighteen, the 
only age at which he could ever have 
done so wild a thing, he set out for 
Paris, without either money, interest, 
or friends. Genius, however, is never 
wholly depressed. He engaged him- 


‘self successively to several masters, 


from whom he received such instrue- 
tions as the wretched and degraded 
state of the arts at that time in France 
permitted, and, during this period, 
succeeded in gaining the friendshi 

of Phillipe de Champagne, from whic 

he afterwards derived singular advan- 
tage, and also recommended himself 
to a young nobleman of Poitou, then 
attending the University of Paris, 
who generously supplied him with 
money to enable him to prosecute his 
studies, and had him introduced to 
every person of his acquaintance like- 
ly to facilitate his, progress, and, a- 
mong others, to Courtois, the king’s 
mathematician, and then employed at 
the Louyre.. This introduction pro- 
cured him access to Courtois’s excel- 
lent collection of -prints, many of 
which were by Marco Antonio, and 


Giulio Romano, and which Poussin 


most indefatigably and carefully co- 
pied. This appears to have been the 
first event in his life that opened his 
eyes to the force and grandeur of 
composition and design, and which, 
says Mrs Graham, gave “ him the first 
gliniper of that light he had so ardent- 
y longed for.” Soon after this, Pous- 
sin, in an.evil hour, accepted the in- 
vitation of the young nobleman, who 
had shown him such disinterested 
friendship, and accompanied hiin to 
his seat in the country, which he 
meant to ornament and embellish, 
with the pencil of his friend. The 


mother of this nobleman, however. 


appears to have had but small relish 
for the society of a young paimter, 
and to have been, it factya most bra- 
tal and ferocious 


managed every thing, “and her se 


among the rest ; ridiculed and insult- 
ed his friend ; laughed at and’ mter- 


rupted his pursuits ; loaded him with 


domestic drudgery ; and at last, by 
her detestable usage, ‘drove hin, 
ntle and forgiving “as he was, 
ave her house, and to’set outage, 
on foot, for Paris, as totally 
without money or friends: a 
Accordingly, he now began beter, 
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in good earnest, the effects of poverty, 
depression of spirits,and disease. Com- 

Hed to labour, not for improvement, 
bat bread, he succeeded in procuring 
only ascanty subsistence, which, with 
the unremitting labour to which he had 
tasked himself, brought on a severe 
and dangerous illness which had near- 
ly cost him his life. When he had 
recovered a little, he returned into 
Normandy, and lived a year at An- 
delys, in the bosom of his family, 
during which time he used to paint 
sometimes in distemper, and some- 
times in oil, “ for very low prices !’”” 
To this practice he was driven by his 
necessities ; and we agree with Mrs 
Graham in thinking, that, to his early 
practice in painting in distemper, is 
to be ascribed the hardness observa- 
ble even in his best and most classi- 
cal performances, while it cannot, at 
the same time, be denied, that it must 
have given him great readiness and 
facility. Shortly after his recovery, 
he made an unsuccessful attempt to 
reach Rome, the great centre of art, 
as she had, in former times, been of 
empire, but the exhausted state of his 
funds, and the perfection to which 
painting had been carried in many of 
the towns of Italy,—which. rendered 
it impossible for a young and. un- 
practised artist to subsist by his 
pencil merely,—prevented him from 
proceeding farther than Florence, 
whence he soon returned to Paris, 
and applied himself more intensely 
than ever to the study of anatomy, 
optics, and perspective, which kin- 
red sciences he was enabled success- 
fully to prosecute, by the friendship 
of Phillipe de Champagne, who placed 
him in the College of Laon. After some 
time vigorously devoted to study and 
to assisting Duchesne, an. inferior 
painter, he made another attempt to 
reach his beloved Italy,’ but was a- 

in arrested on his ‘way. by. illness, 

ut teo apparently the Sebalt of ex- 


‘cessive povertys’ His only resource, 


when convalessent, was to return to 
Paris, w new ‘scene unexpect- 
edly opened to him. 

"a the Jesuits resolved to 
cdebraterthe canonization of Loyola 
Mavier, their patron saints, when 
the Pupils of the College determined 
Weommit to enduring canvass few 
@P the more farmous miracles of these 
notable worthies. (Of these pictures 
Ponssine paiftited six Miplessuthan a 


a 


week, and gained such credit for. the 
wonderful rapidity with which he 
painted wonders, that his reputation 
seemed to be all at once established as 
a painter of genius and promise. Al- 
though the details of these works were 
necessarily negligent, they exhibited 
a pavers of conception and design, 
which, while they vindicate the taste 
aud discrimination of the Jesuits, 
were never wasted on a more un- 
worthy, not to say detestable, sub- 
ject. 

Poussin now became a man of. no- 
toriety. His acquaintance was sought 
by eminent men, several of whom be- 
cume his warm and zealous friends. 
Of these, the mos’ remarkable, every 
way, was the Chevalier Marini, who 
not merely recommended him tothe 
notice of some courtiers, but conferred 
on him the far higher and more praise- 
worthy service of assisting him in ac- 
quiring a more complete acquaint- 
ance with the Latin and Italian clas- 
sics. ‘* Marini gave Poussin an a- 

rtment in his house, and as his own 

ealth was at that time extremely de- 
ranged, (the author means his bodily 
health,) he loved to have Poussin by 
the side of his couch, where he drew 
or painted, while Marini read aloud 
to him, from some Latin or Italian 
author.” In this way Poussin ae- 
quired a fondness for the great works 
of the Latin muse, and an intimate 
knowledge of classical fictions, allu- 
sions, allegories, and personages ;' and 
learned. to form those fine ‘though 
austere ideal conveptions of nyuphs, 
fairies, and bacchanals,: with whieh 
so inany of his pictures are filledy and 
of which Sir Joshua Reynolds re- 
marks, (Fifth Discourse,) ‘* No paint- 
er was ever better qualified ‘to paint 
such subjects, not only from his being 
eminently skilled in the knowledge 
of the ceremonies, customs,'and ‘ha- 
bits of the ancients, but from: his be- 
ing so.well acquainted with the dif- 
ferent characters, which’ those who 
invented them gave to their allegori- 
cal figures.”. Poussin did not, how- 
ever, confine his attention merely to 
the study of the classics, and of those 
beautiful mythological allegories; and 
rsonifications with which they::a- 
he strove to extend «his ‘ac- 
quaintance with that noblest partot 
philosophy which gives an insight in- 
to human nature, reconciles and 
explains; and? harmonizes theo appa- 
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rently infinite varieties of manners, 
characters, and affections. Biography, 
history, the. conversation. of. learn- 
ed, ingenious, and accomplished men, 
as well asthe study of abstract science, 
formed the prominent objects of his 
regard, consideration, and inquiry. 
With the speculative pursuits of the 
painter, he endeavoured to combine 
that knowledge of society which can 
only be acquired by conversing much 
with men of taste and politeness, and 
by an habitual and unwearied atten- 
tion to every aspect and phasis of 
manners and character. The scholar 
and the man of the world are thus 
married to the artist, who, according- 
ly, becomes possessed of manifold and 
important advantages, — advantages, 
the absence of which can be compen- 
sated by no original vigour of; genius, 


and by no fertility or felicity of design 


and. execution. To the unwearied 
friendship of Marini, Poussin was in- 
debted for the acquisition of that 
knowledge which raised him to the 
high aud pre-eminent rank of the Phi- 
losopher of Painters. Marini, being 
an Italian, had none of that Gothic 
and barbarous pride which would ba- 
nish an artist, a. poet, or a philosopher, 
from familiar intercourse with rank 
and fashion. .The liberality of his 
country, which caused Michael An- 
gelo and. Politian, when residing in 
the palace of the Medici, to be 
treated as the friends and companions 
of the family, was so habitual inthe 
mind of Marini, and others of hissta- 
tion, and was) so. common in itself, 
that, from its universality, it, had al- 
most ceased to be noticed as a virtue. 
In our country, the case is, indeed, 
very different.,..‘‘ English. artists,” 
says Mrs Graham, .‘‘ have .been. too 
rouch.a people by themselves.” This, 
it is to. be feared, is too, true.. They 
go to the.tables of the nobility to re- 
ceive, not confer be pa- 
tronised, not admitted as friends and 
companions,—-to. give a sort.of eclat 
to.a family for theirtaste and. libera- 
lity, .in,encouraging. genius, not, to 
mingle freely:in good, sogiety, and to 
observe'at their ease the varying, the 
changeful forms of manners and cha- 
racter, and to detect the subtle and 
often evanescent causes by which these 
are generally brought about. 
Towards. the close of. 623,’ Marini 
resolved to.return to his native.coun- 
try, «a8 |his; early, friend, Barberini, 
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then filled the chair of St Peter, 
der the denomination of Urban the 
Kighth. .Kuowing: his friend’s desire 
to visit, Italy; he pressed Poussin to 
accompany an. invitation which 
his native integrity and honesty. pre- 
vented him, that time, from ac. 
cepting, as he had pronion to paint 
several pictures for his friends at Pa- 
ris, and did not. consider himself at 
liberty to leave that capital. till he had 
finished his task. In .the spring of 
the following year, however, he was 
able to join Marini at Rome, and to 
fulfil the dearest wish of his heart. 
But all human, happiness is mixed 
and alloyed. Disappointed of some 
preferment he had confidently expect- 
ed, and worn out with sickness, Ma- 
rini left Rome.for Naples, where he 
died a few months, thereafter, having 
previously written as a penance the 
STRAGGE DEGLI. INNOCENTI,”. the 
translation of which beautiful poem 
by Crashawe has been so affection- 
ately and warmly commended by the 
author of Paradise Tost. Through 
the influence of Marini, Poussin had, 
»weviously to the death of his friend, 
een recommended to Urban’s ne- 
phew, Cardinal Barberini, but the 
Cardinal soon after took his departure 
from Rome as legate to Spain, and 
Poussin was left at Rome ashe, had 
formerly been,at Paris—atone ; and 
was compelled to sell, several of his 
paintings for a pitiful trifle, in order 
to relieve his imperious necessities. 
He was fortunate, however, .in_his 
next acquaintance, Francis Quesnoy, 
a sculptor of some. merit, and, from 
being.a, Fleming, generally called 
Fiamingo, who introduced him to 
Algarde ;—from both of these indivi- 
duals ‘he occasionally received pecu- 
niary. aid. In company, with, these 
two artists he studied and measured 
most of the antique statues at Rome, 
and greatly, improved. his eye, his 
taste, and tis knowledge of. propor- 
tion. , The result of’ his indefatigable 
industry and zeal was, the, most won- 
derful improvement ; for he, soon pro- 
duced ‘“‘ The Ark of God among the 
Philistines,”, which, is one of his fin- 
est) compositions, .and tended greatly 
to raise his reputation at Rome. 
astonishing performance contains nit 
wards of fifty figures, grouped . wit 
the most exquisite skill and, the hap- 
piest. effect, 
Unwearied., in. his,zeal.to attala 
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cellence, he soon resumed his former 
studies, and “ lost no opportunity of 
improvement.” me oe were his fa- 
vourite study, in which he excelled so 
much, that he was believed to have 
written a book on the subject. About 
the same time he began to apply him- 
self to architecture, and soon formed 
a style of his own, which has always 
beer regarded as “‘ grand and impres- 
sive.” But, as he formed himself 
chiefly on Roman models, and never 
had an opportunity of contemplating 
the majesty of the rea/ Doric temples 
of Athens, his picture of &thra dis- 
covering to ‘I'heseus the secret of his 
birth is deformed by the introduction 
of that “ nick-named Doric” to be 
found in the edifices of Roine, and a- 
gainst which Mr Forsyth has pro- 
nounced a powerful anathema. He 
admitted into his pieces, perhaps too 
readily, the buildings both of ancient 
and modern Rome. “ In the beauti- 
ful landscape of the Death of Eury- 
dice,” says Mrs Graham, “‘ the bridge 
and castle of St Angelo, and the tow- 
er, vulgarly called that of Nero, form 
the middle-ground of the picture. 
The castle of St Angelo appears again 
in one of his pictures of the Exposing 
of Moses ; and the pyramid of Cains 
Cestius, the Pantheon, the ruins of 
the Forum, and the walls of Rome, 
may be recognized in the Finding of 
Moses, and several others of his re- 
markable pictures.” Nothing, how- 
ever, could exceed, or perhaps equal, 
the perseverance and enthusiasm of 
this most amiable and admirable art- 
ist. “TI have often admired,” said 
Vignuel de Marville, who knew him 
at a late period of his life, “* the love 
he had for his art. Old as he was, 1 
frequently saw him among the ruins 
of ancient Rome, out in the Campag- 
na, or along the banks of the ‘T’yber, 
sketching a scene that had pleased 
him ; and T often met him with his 
handkerchief full of stones, moss, or 
flowers, which he carried home, that 
he might copy them exactly from’ na- 
ture. One day I asked him how he 
had attained ‘to such a degree of per- 
fection, as to have gained so-high a 
rank among the great painters of Ita+ 
ly? Heanswered, “IT NEGLECT- 
ED NOTHING.” Such‘astonishing in- 
dustry could not™possibly fail ofits 
reward. About the time of which’we 
are speaking, we find that he resumed 
his amatomical studies, which he had 
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gun at Paris, and, under a surgeon 
called Larche, commenced a course of 
practical anatomy, at the same time 
reading the best books on the subject, 
and having frequent recourse to the 
living model. ‘To form a style of his 
own, he likewise set about copying 
good pictures from various tasters ; 
but he soon abandoned this practice, 
and returned to what appeared to him 
more consentaneous to the severe and 
grand style of art to which he had re- 
solved to devote bimself, and began to 
study with the utmost diligence some 
antique pictures that had been found 
in the baths of Titas. 

Poussin is not celebrated for colours 
ing. He enriched, indeed, his pic- 
tures with back-grounds, yet they still 
preserve the antique sculpture-like 
air. * Poussin,” says our author, “is 
the painter of sculptors ; they study 
and adopt his compositions, and thus 
render him again the honour and ad- 
miration he bestowed upon their art.” 
Some of his pictures, however, are mo- 
dels of colouring to the extent to which 
he carried it, particularly his admir- 
able composition of Moses Striking the 
Rock. Correctness of drawing, dig- 
nity of composition, harmony and in- 
telligence of design, coupled with*ex- 
Joao were the objects which he 
aboured most ardently to attain. For 
this purpose, he devoted much of his 
time to the study of Domenichino and 
Raffaelle, with the former of whom 
he became acquainted in a manner ra 
ther extraordinary—from his ‘very 
great admiration of the Flagellation 
of St Andrew, by that venerable mas- 
ter. Domenichino, who was in a’de- 
clining state of health, and whom 
Poussin thought dead, heard that a 
young French artist was making a 
careful study from his pictures, caused 
himself to be conveyed in a chair to 
the church, entered on a conversation 
with the young enthusiast, whom he 
found according to his own heart, 
and immediately carried him home to 
bis house, where Poussin lived and 
studied till that great and good mati's 
death. It deserves to be mentioned 
here, that, the 'Flagellation of the A= 
postle having been painted it conryie- 
tition with Guido, whose martyrdom 
is placed On’ the opposite wall the 
church, Domenichino’ ‘naturally felt 
atixious fo’ enjoy the unbiassel! ¢pi- 
nion ofa young enthtisiastic and ris- 
ing’ artist. ‘Poussin decided for the 
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Flagellation; and, we believe, has car- 
ried along with him thesuftrages of the 
generations that have succeeded... The 


_ intrepid decision of Poussin was of in+ 


finite value to the fame of Domeni- 
chino, whose merits had been. over 
borne, and himself persecuted, ‘by the 
partisans of Guido, but who, by the 
right-judging criticism of the Gallo. 
Italian. artist, was rescued from un- 
merited obloquy, and allowed :thente- 
forward to ascend to his just rank a- 
mong the great painters of Italy. To 
have a just appreciation of that man- 
liness of character which prompts an 
individual to declare boldly his senti- 
ments and opinions in the face of those 
on whose favour he lives, and by 
whose fiat he is annihilated, it ought 
to be observed that Poussin was a fo- 
reigner, and that the Conoseenti of 
that day were divided into two rival 
parties, the favourers of Guido and 
those of Domenichino, each of whom 
had their respective patrons ; and no- 
thing: but that fearless love of: justice 
which belongs to those characters who 
possess @ native admiration of honour 
and sense of rectitude could: have 


‘prompted a rising and favoured artist 


to risk his fame, and even his exist- 
ence, by pronouncing in favour of the 
weaker party. His prudence, +how- 
ever,’ kept him free of the quarrels 
consequent/on. this rivalry ;. and, like 
the bee, he sought to extract. honey 
from every flower which the pencils of 
great men had so freely scattered over 
the numerous productions. that orna- 
mented.the churches and palaces of 
Italy.. The sublime was his:great' ob- 
ject, and to attain that end»he «is 
sometimes guilty of too great disper- 
sion of his figures, which are, never- 
theless, perfectly successful in telling 
his. story, and in. giving beauty an 
pathes to his compositions. 

His increasing reputation about this 
time procured him the friendship of 


‘the family Del Pozzo, celebrated for 


their taste in the arts.. As'the Cava- 


lieve De Pozzo had been employed by 


the Barberini family to superintend 
the excavations of the ancient Prenste, 


where. the famous: Mosaic was disco- 
vered, which: Poussin so intensely ad- 


mired, that he has introduced various 


parts .of it:into several of his pictures, 


icularly in the Repose of the Holy 
amily in Rerpevane in the Finding 
of Moses, ..Dhisscelebrated Mosaic is 
a work of Greek artists, and repre- 


scuts some: scene in Africa, although, 
whether a hunting match, a triumph, 
the story Helen, and. Menelaus, 
ox that Osiris, is doubtful... Pous- 
sin had:.now full liberty to study in 
the Barberini Museum, which con- 
tairred some of the choicest specimens 
of ancient. art, many;of which have 
since, found, their way, to, England, 
and among others the celebrated. vase, 
now in the. British. Museum, and 
known ;by the name of the Portland 
Vase. 1t was about this. period that 
Poussin, enchanted with his adopted 
country, and with the facilities which 
it. afforded him in the, prosecution of 
that excellence which was the ruling 
ssion of his heart, formed the reso- 
ution of spending the remainder of 
his days in Rome. To the adoption 
of this resolution a trifling incident 
contributed, His Holiness was at that 
time at variance with France, and 
whenever Frenchmen. appeared they 
were sure to be insulted and mal- 
treated by, the Papal troops, Poussin 
and a few of his friends, all dressed 
in the French costume, were one day 
returning. from. an. excutsion, when 
they met a company of soldiers, who 
instantly attacked, them, and wound- 
ed, Poussin, with a sabre.. From 
that,day he put Roman dress, 
clonal the Roman way of living, and 
beeame much a Roman, that. he 
considered the city as his true home.” 
No constitution almost could en- 
dure the severe, course of study to 
which he had. tasked himself, and, ac- 
cordingly; our author, who, though 
he lived to a great age, appears never 
to have been, robust, was. seized with 
a dangerous illness, and again began 
to taste the, sweets of poverty. [ts 
melancholy. to see to what,straits true 
genius.is frequently reduced, let- 
ter, written (by him, .at; this time, 
the commander Del, Pozzo, supplicat- 
ing a small sum, in humiliating terms, 
must deeply affect every night-heart- 
ed lover of genius—a feelin which 
will be embittered, wlien it is recol- 
lected, that the being reduced to such 


inisery was’ the amiable; ‘the upright, 


the Pouséin, His letter pro- 
cured him forty crowns but 
ness contanuing, he was received, int 


the house of Jean Dughet, "a conntty- 


‘The following anecdote ‘of Dighe 
‘copied from? the) Memoria di 


Bartoli, and establishes! une? 
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man of his ewn, and cook to a Roman 
senator, who, together with his wife, 
bestowed on him such affectionate 
care, that he recovered under the in- 
fluence of their kind treatment, and, 
six months afterwards, married Ma- 
ria Dughet, their daughter. He had 
no children, but he adopted his wife's 
brother, Gaspar, who assumed the 
cognomen of Poussin, and afterwards 
became deservedly famous as a land- 
scape painter. With his wife’s for- 
tune, Poussin bought a house on the 
Trinita de’ Monti, and, on this spot, 
with the exception of a single journey 
to Paris, passed the remainder of his 
life. Soon after this change in his 
condition, Cardinal Barberini return- 
ed from his mission, and, mindful of 
his promise, showed him much kind- 
ness, and procured him a commission 
to paint one of the pictures, to be exe- 
cuted in Mosaic, in the church of St 
Peter's. ‘The subject deserves notice, 
as being the only picture which Pous- 
sin ever marked with his name :—it is 
the Martyrdom of St Erasmus. It 
was also for Cardinal Barberini that 
he painted his great master-piece, (as 
some think,) the Death of Germani- 
cus. The classics do not afford ano- 
ther subject so full of interest, and so 
pregnant with lofty feeling, and en- 
grossing sympathy and admiration ; 
and it is admirably treated. Mrs 
Graham objects that Germanicus is 
too like * an ordinary dying man ;” 
but, to us, this is its greatest reecom- 
mendation. Germanicus was doubt- 
less no common man ; but he was still 

oung at the time of his death, and 

is character may be supposed not to 
have been thoroughly formed. Be- 
yond high virtue, in a corrupt age, 
talents of great promise, arid a person 
of much dignity, we sce nothing in 
Germanicus to separate him from or- 
dinary men, on the canvas of the paint- 
er at least. He was, indeed, a glo- 
rious victim ; and such he appears in 


what is stated.in the text :—* Quasi chi 
contiguo a Capo di Bove, alla mano dritta, 
in tempo d’Urbano VILI. furono carcera- 
ti molti curiosi de’ tesori i quali trovarono 
Una stanza con molti ornamenti di argen- 
to: ma fattogli la spia poco la goderono, 

la pui parte fa messa nelle carccri. 
Solo ne fu esente 11 SUOCERO DI-MON- 
POSSINO padre di Gaspro, famoso 
paisista, in riguardo che 8ERVIVA DI 
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the inimitable. piece which we have 
just’ mentioned. The “ Death of 
Eudamidas,’ and the Sacrament of 
Extreme Unction, are two pieces of 
the same kind, but though admirable 


and affecting, they produce no effect 


on the mind equal to the death of 
Germanicus, which we regard as one 
of the most. perfect pieces which has 
ever been produced by any painter. 
The friendship of Del. Pozzo was of 
= use to Poussin, and procured 
1im easy access to all the treasures of 
art and learning in Rome, while he 
sought, “‘ by the most delicate means,” 
to extend at once his fame and his 
fortune. He was employed to decy- 
pher the difficult MSS. of Leonardo 
da Vinci, and to Poussin we are in- 
debted for that great man’s Art of 
Painting, with a number of designs il- 
lustrative of the author’s theory. For 
his patron, Poussin painted several 
pictures, as memorials of his grati- 
tude; and, among others, the first 
series of the Seven Sacraments, and 
drawings of several Roman antiquities. 
At the same time, he also executed, 
for another member of his patron’s 
family, the Passage of the Red Sea 
by the Israelites, and the setting - 
of the Golden Calf, each of which 
contains an astonishing number of 
figures, and all so occupied with the 
miracle, and so active, that ‘‘ the want 
of grouping seems to be a natural, and 
almost a necessary consequence of the 
confusion produced by that strange 
event.” The subject of the Golden 
Calf is understood to display much 
and intimate knowledge of the rites of 
ancient worship. In this, asin several 
others of his pictures, Poussin has in- 
troduced ancient figures with admi- 
rable effect. In some, he has even 
gone so far as to introduce portraits, 
a practice followed by many of his 
predecessors, and lately revived.in our 
own country by Mr Haydon, in his 
great picture of Christ's Triumphant 
Entry inte Jerusalem. If effect be a 
recommendation of a practice, nothing 
certainly. can be more striking end 
werful, than the juxta-position of 
Wordsworth in the act of devout and 
fervent adoration, Newton in the calm 
impertarbable dignity of a philosephi- 
cal believer, and Voltaire ‘with the 


iron scowl of infidelity on his ugly, 
but expressive features. 
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A FEW OBSERVATIONS ON DR CHAt- neral Assembly, and the object of 
MERS'S SPEECH IN THE LAS? GR= which is now under the consideration 


NERAL ASSEMBLY, IN SUPPORT OF 
THE GLASGOW OVERTURE. 


MR EDITOR, 


In reference to the few desultory 
observations 1 am about to offer on 
Dr Chulmers’s speech upon the Synod 
of Glasgow Overture, anent the at- 
tendance of students at the Divinity- 
Hall, which was delivered in the Ge- 


of a committee, it is quite unneces- 
sary for me to begin by any general 
expressions of admiration or astonish- 
ment, either in regard to his talents 
as an orator, or to his entire fairness 
and uprightness as aman. They who 
have known Dr Chalmers the longest, 
and, consequently, are best enabled to 
judge of his character, will most read- 
ily concur in testifying their confi- 


“« * Dr Chalmers began by stating, that he did not originate the overture, neither did he 
assist in constructing one clause of it, but thinking highly as he did of the spirit which 
it breathed, and the object which it had in view, he would now offer some observations 
in its behalf, on the part of his Presbytery, by whom he had been commissioned to do so. 
Its object was to modify and extend the course of our theological education. As the 
matter now stood, the Assembly were aware that there were two distinct ways by which 
a student, after he had finished his attendance on the literary and philosophical classes, 
might be qualified so as to receive the right of presentation. There was what is called 
regular attendance, or being present at some University seat for three whole sessions, and 
a fourth partially, and there was occasional attendance, which continued for six years, 
but not one winter of which was he obliged to be present, but was only required to read 
four or five exercises on certain theological and popular subjects, at various times, in the 
hearing of the Professor and his fellow-students, which was the whole discipline to which 
they were subjected. Besides these, there was an intermediate class, who, by attending 
two regular, and three occasional sessions, or certain other numerical proportions of this 
nature, which it was needless to state, in five years, or otherwise, as their attendance va- 
ried, concluded their preparatory studies, and were received by Presbyteries, and taken 
on trial for licence. Now, it was the purpose of the present overture wholly to abolish 
all occasional attendance, and to render the regular course of three sessions, and a fourth 
partially, an indispensable requisite in all cases. And this change, he conceived, would 
go to elevate the style of our theological scholarship; for how much does learning and 
intellectual attainment tend to grace and illustrate religion ! and how little have we to 
dread from the closest inspection, to which the most thorough accomplishment of mind 
might lead! It was with the light of knowledge, and not the darkness of ignorance, that 
religion was most congenial ; and he hoped that, from this view of the subject, all who 
felt interested in the professional literature of our future ecclesiastics would give this 
measure their ready concurrence and support—a measure of which the object was s0 ex- 
cellent, and which thus bore the stamp of recommendation on its forehead. It was from 
a want of proper attention to this subject that the science of theology was now looked 
upon as a peculiar literature, degraded in the general estimation of men of learning, held 
almost as a thing of nought, or at least as very insignificant. What could they think of 
the dignity of that for which so meagre a preparation was deemed sufficient ? And when 
there is such ‘intenseness of application in every walk of philoso hy or science, why should 
there be such a contrasted relaxation in th%plogy ? And after the ardour of a literary ot 
scientific career of study, so sudden a transition into the regions of apathy and listlessness, 
entering as it were the vaults of a dormitory ?—( hear, hear. )—Why should this be felt 
in passing into the confines of theology, which touches every point of the nature of man, 
and is intimately connected with his whole frame, whether moral or political ? It 1s not 
that its teachers are untrue, or unfit for their charge; all that they require is a more re- 
spectful homage on the part of the Church and its candidates ; let them see this, and it 
will do all that is necessary to cheer and animate, or augment their exertions. It was 
the fault of the system, not.of the men. It threw a deadening influence over all their 
energies, and constrained them to live and exercise their functions amid the damips of a 
torpid atmosphere. ‘They were now elbowed off the stage of literary celebrity and dis- 
tinction, and there remained not one vestige of their ancient precedence, except perhaps 
the uppermost seat in a professorial pew, or the foremost place in a rofessorial proces- 
sion—( @ lavgh. )—Theology was now shorn of.the,.beams of its emic lustre—con- 
sidered as something dry, grim, and wrinkled in its appearance, as still covered over with 
the dust and repulsive garb of the middle ages—/a sangh.,j-—There was now a total want 
of keeping between it and the other liberal studies, being considered as. the most jg, 
the most tasteless and ignoble of the sciences. Now it is in the power of the Church 
restore outcast theology to her former honours—=they.-had only: to: litt: the vole of 
their authority——that a strict regular attendance be enforced, to restore her to the import 
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dence in his sincerity and single- on whom no party can rely, yet in 
heartedness in whatever measure he whose integrity and conscientiousness 
undertakes to advocate. Greatly and all parties can and do place implicit 
far removed from every suspicion of confidence. That, therefore, the most 
party spirit or stage effect, he is the able and eloquent supporter of the 
man, perhaps, of all others at this day Glasgow Overture had no other ob- 


ance of which she has been bereft—to tell the nurslings of the theological ‘ Alma Mater,’ 
that they must sit year after year at her feet, and imbibe her spirit, and that she only 
required to be waited on and honoured in return for these gifts, which she was so able 
and willing to dispense. He would like to revive in the present day the spirit of the 
olden times; not, indeed, so as to invest them with the same habit or costume, nor to 
call on them to grapple with a whole library of those enormous folios, those bulky au- 
thors, of which every sentence was a foot and a half long, and, if expanded, might be 
converted into a modern octavo; but he would assuredly like to see now the same ar- 
dour and industry in the champions of theological study, the same force and intensity of 
application which gave existence to the Lexicons, and Polyglots, and Prolegomena of a 
century that has now gone by.—( Applause.) The circumstances of this case are now 
completely changed from what they were a century ago; then the number of the labour- 
ers fell short of that of the vacancies, and there was no room for a lengthened or an ex- 
pensive course of education, which was consequently abridged and hurried over. There 
was not now the same necessity, but the circumstances beinz reversed, required that the 
rule should be reversed also, and that, as labourers were tlowing in, so as not only to fill, 
but also to overflow the Establishment, an opposite expedient should be used. ‘They 
must interpose a barrier of filtration, which should distil a smaller quantity of a purer 
spirit. Jt was a primary design of this overture to do this. If he were asked why there 
should be such a redundancy at present, he would lay his own theory on the subject be- 
fore them, and to him it appeared that it was owing more to a permanent than a tempo- 
rary cause, and therefore would be safely met by a permanent counter-action. The va- Hid 
lue of Church livings now held a much higher proportion than they did to a theological Hh 
education. The augmentations which were mow received rendered them a more valuable iH 
object of pursuit, and no other check could be availing until these higher endowments 
of the Church livings were met by a more elevated and expensive system of educa- 
tion. There was thus what he would call a beautiful propriety in chis overture, 
rendering to the public a higher quality of work for a higher quantity of wages ; | 
augmenting the literary preparation, in exchange for the augmentation of sti- he 
perds ; recompensing their liberality with the renovated theology of their ministers. be 
_ He was one of those who wished ever to see a complacency between the Court of ‘Teinds Piel 
and the Church, and did not assent to the truth of the adage, that a poor ehurch 11M 
was a pure church.—(A laugh. )—The theology of this question was all on the side a) 
of the overture, and the political economy was not against it. It was more to the 
advantage of a cofintry to support the intelligent and the inquiring, than the * neéé ) 
consumere fruges.’ The more liberalized in sentiment, the more richly ladened with 
the stores of learning, the more securely sheathed in the panoply of erudition and science, 
the more, in his opinion, was a church fitted to dispel the illusions of infidelity and er- ibe 
ror. [t was his own private conviction ; he did not know how the opinion would be re- 
ceived in this Presbyterian Court, but he thought there was more profound and elabo- i 
rate lore of theology in England than in their own Establishment ; and the reason he raat é 
imagined was, because all were there encouraged to aspire to the highest ecclesiastical a dat 
dignities. ‘There were many who looked on their emoluments with an evil eye; but a al, 
when he recollected with what talents the arguments and arrows of Arius and Socirus B44) 
had. been met by clergymen of the Church of England, when he called to mind with ‘he 
what ardour and ability the battles of Christianity had been fought by them, he could 
not find in his heart to grudge the expences of that Establishment. ‘To the Church of Eng- bbe b | ’ 
land we are indebted for the noblest triumphs over the enemies of Christianity—(heer!) hy 4 
and he held it to be a fine spectacle whenever meagre Socinianism poured out its train hide: a 
of flippancies and errors, to see coming forth from that venerable Hierarchy a champion ge |) ij 
arrayed in all the armour of science, and at once overturning his antagonist with the tant 
weight of his erudition—(hear, hear.) He could not grudge the endowments of that ieeid 
Church, when he reflected that it had done so much to elevate the character of theologi- . 
cal learning, and to preserve it uncorrupted in all its purity and orthodxy—( Much and | 
general applause.) Many objections might probably be urged against this overture ; He “ih 
would only anticipate one of them. It might be asked if, after all, the mere leariiitig of | 
a clergyman was the chief engine for making Christians ? Was the man of Clitistian 
simplicity and zeal, or the iere mar of science, more likely to effect this object ? And 
might not this measure throw a barrier inthe way of religion, by representing Truman 
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ject.in view, by endeavouring to have 
it earvied inte a law, than the increas 
ed respectability and efficieney of our 
national church, no one ‘will doubt 
for an instant... Yet, admitting all 
this, | there. are many, I. know,..who 
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have very serious, and, I think, well. 
founded, doubts respecting the expo. 
diency of the measure. Had the Doc- 
tor confined himself, or, rather, had 
the overture he supported been res 
stricted, to the recommendation of a 


attainments as conducive to its interests? Now, it was indeed most true, that by far the 
mightiest element in this cause is Christian worth, that argument may silence, and elo- 
quence delight, and learning overawe, or. command the homage of human admiration ; 
but to the great ‘object to be effected these in themselves were as powerless as the breath 
of infancy; and mortifying as it might be to the mere man of professional accomplish. 
ments; he might be but as a cipher to him who is actuated by that enthusiasm which he 
nauseztes, and whom he has branded wtth the name of fanatic, and the wounding cruel: 
ty of his scorn.—( Applause.) Now, the first and most obvious answer to’ this objection 
is, that beth are best.; The man of piety is not the worse, but the better of literature— 
zeal is not the worse, but the better of wisdom and knowledge. Were he asked to de- 
scribe the object of the labours of the Christian minister, he would say, that it was to 
inscribe on the fleshy. tablets of the living subject, the doctrine of Scripture engraven on 
the tablet of the, word, And here there is, required both the power of impressing the 
seal, and the capacity of judging of the impression. made on_ the recipient faculties, ac- 
cording to the * living epistle of Jesus Christ.’ It were better to have both of these, to 
conjoin both the operative and the discerning faculty. And to look with a judging eye, 
and distinguish the authentic ftom the spurious lineaments, is he not better qualified 
who can look with a learned eye on the Bible that manifests the doctrine, and is able also 
to look with a metaphysical eye on the arcana of the mind, or ‘at least with’ a sagacious 
eye of observation on the general character, than the ro and homespun operative 
who can do the work, but is unable to discriminate the genuine from the counterfeit ?” 

[Dr Chahners here apologized for being so tedious, and was received with cries of 
Hear, -hear,!”’] 

He continued.“* Suppose that a young aspirant to the office of the ministry is rendered 
incapable of prosecuting his views, you do not still exclude him from the field of usefulness, 
by preventing him from entering, on the margin of that field, where he would reap only a 
harvest of disappointed hopes and fruitless endeavours ;_ nor would you, on this account, 
think of letting down the literature of our profession, nor level that hill of difficulties, 
above whose rugged and steep ascent admission to the Church is placed. His piety and 
his worth is still available ; the impression which the word has made upon his mind may 
still be reflected on that of others as unlettered as his own, and he may still be a useful 
instrament in transmitting Christianity through’ the Plebeianism around him. To sum 
up the argument, this individual would only add another to'the Sabbath teachers, the un- 
lettered Methodists, who have hitherto been found rather in the outfield of sectarianism, 
than in the inclosed and well-kept garden of the establishment. Theré was on this point 
a wide difference of opinion. What some cheered as auspiciousand healthy, others loath- 
ed as the pruriency, of a distempered zeal... The former was.so conyinced-of nature's le- 
thargy, that they were glad to avail themselves of a stimulant from, any quarter ; the lat- 
ter are so occupied with the weeds and rankness of human nature, that their chief 
object is to keep them down ; the former would encourage any symptoms of spiritual ve- 
getation, the latter think only of repressing the overgrowth—(@ laugh)—the former are 
not much alarmed by any stir or sensation of such a’ tiature as that of Cambuslang— 
the latter look on it' violent efflorescence of ‘all that is vulgar; atid vicious, and de- 
grading ; considering its promoters as‘empirics, who had invaded the ‘province of theolo- 

, like quacks in medicine—(a Jaugh).—and in’ opposing: ‘them, ‘are-themselves in ‘the 
way to check every vegetating tendency, till: all were ‘one! unvaried: expanse of 
earthiness. . In their eagerness to cheek the redundant shoots, leaving only the naked 
trunks, which otheiwise might have sent forth clustering branches and an abundance of 
fruit ; so furiously. employed in, rooting out the tares, that they, pull ap the, wheat along 
with them, till the fruitful field, become as a wilderness,, and desolation, cover, all. its bor- 
ders.—( Hear, hear.)——It was his object to secure the greatest, possible number of votes 
for the overture, and he thought that, in honour of their respeetive views, both sides 
should give it their prompt support. ‘Those whose taste is in favour of 4 popular agen- 

, a8 supplying them with individuals to join in and superintend the apparatus of 

ir schools and sovictics—the others,'as supporting meagure to’add (the light of ph 


losophy to that ofthe gospel—for the mere fulmitating of edi¢ts, did not'strike the objects 
of their aversion, nor are ‘the raising and fencing of mounds of 'éxchusion’the legitimate 
defences against the batefulness of fanaticism. is only when 'zéal shall cease” tobe 
tempered with wisdom, and learning shall be utterly ‘extinguishedy that the ean 
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more rigorous snd. efficient examina- 
tion of intending students of divinity 
as their presenting their philoso- 


u 
phy and language certificates in order 
to their obtaining enrolment in, the 
Divinity-Hall, I should. have deemed 


the overture highly salutary, and cal-— 


culated to remedy an existing evil ; 
but, main object of the 
measure, which goes to the enforcing 
the regular attendance of divinity stu- 
dents at, least ‘‘ three years’ upon the 
prelections of the Professor, and which, 
in fact, does away with all. partial.at- 
tendance whatever, I have, in, com- 
mon with many of my brethren, very 
scrious apprehensions, and,’ as ‘these 
arise out of considerations which were 
but incidentally, if at all, alluded to 
during the discussion in the Assem- 
bly, I shall explain myself somewhat 
ully. 

The livings in our Scottish church 
are not, and, thank God and.the wis- 
dom. of our. forefathers, have. never 
been, an -object of ambition. to the 
younger sons of. noble families, or to 
any individual: who in» his: life 
has been accustomed to move in what 
is termed the higher ranks of society. 
On the contrary, the clergy in ‘Scot- 
land are, in general, composed of’ the 
sons of our Scottish peasantry—poor 
indeed, but aspiring I.ads, who, under 
the fostering advantages of a parochial 
education, have tought their wa 
through many obstacles and «rebu 
to. the summit of their own and. of 
their Parents’ ambition-——to the pulpit 
—at last. It-is a’ well-known fact, 
that by far the greater proportion of 
those men who now do, and whodur- 
ing the age'that has just ’passed, did, 
great honour ‘to our national church, 
as wéll as to the profession in general, 
not Jess by the integrity of theit moral 
character, and the usefulness. of their 
labours, thanby the extent and solidity 
of their learning, were originally. cra- 
dled. in obseurity and: in comparative 
poverty, received the first rudiments of 
their moral and. religious education, 


(and by far the most important of'any,): 


froth ‘the lips ‘and under the pious and 
kindly walk of sore‘ venérable’ rela- 
tive, incapacitated ‘by age or by infir- 
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mitiess er by both; 'for active and out- 
of-deors: employment ; and, ‘havi 

thus imbibed in ‘early; ‘an ‘original; 
knowledge of, and predilection for the 
poor, but the affectionate ‘and well- 
disposed individuals, amongst whom 
they have been brought up, have been 
enabled, under God’s providence and 
their own’ exertions and talents, to 
carry this knowledge and these feel- 
ings forward with them, tlirough va- 
rious . avenues of access, into the 
church at.Jast. We have read of 
Prinees. who, in order that they might 
become acquainted with the spirit and 
character of the people over whom 
they ‘were in future to reign, were 
educated, on purpose,’ in cottages, 
and preserved long in ignorance of 
their birthright ; but, if this conduct 
was deemed prudent or éxpedient in 
regard to a civil Ruler, who, after all, 
seldom comes personally into con- 
tact with the great mass with the 
poorer.classes of his subjects, but who 
acts. generally through: the: interven- 
tion of those ‘* Long hands,” that) de~ 
legated authority, whiely his situation 
not only authorizes but deniarids, it 
is'ten times more desirable in the case 
of a Scottish presbyterian clergyman, 
whose office never is, nor can be; 
a Sinécurse, and the duties of which 
office’ bring him daily into, inter- 
course and communion with his pa- 
rishioners, in other-words, with those 
very poorer classes amongst whom 
he» was himself educated, and -with 
whose prejudices ond prepossessions, 
weaknesses and follies, as well as more 
valuable and prepossessing features of 
character; he fs. intimately acquaint- 
fact’ is,’ a‘ fact’ which “has 
been confirmed by the experience of 
many ages, that the high rank which 
our uppretending and efficient church. 
has. maintained in. the estimation of 


who are acquainted with her, a- 


rises principally out, of that, kindle 
ness and community of feeling which 
exists: betwixt the’ Pastor end his 
flockj—a feeling which, bat ‘for the 
‘of early habit’ and 
sociation to ‘which 1 referred, 
cthild Hot, speaking ‘a8 I do, ‘in gene- 
ral terms, have existed at all, . 1mean 


ptesent one dreary waste in which there is nota single spot of loveliness.or yetdure op 


which the eye can delight to. dwell. 


It was his.object to unite their minds approba- 


tion of the general object .of the..overture;.and, he.would now, conclude with moving, 
that.the Assembly approve.of, the,overture, and semit)it. to. .Presbytemes, Mach ap- 


Mercury, May,26, 
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. no disparagement to the English and 
iy Sister church, to the orthodox eham- 
ions, of which Dr Chalmers paid so 
alienn so just, and, judging from 
the Honourable the Commissioner's 
speech, we may add, so seasonable a 
compliment. On the score of learn- 
| ing, and talent, and taste, she stands 
) conspicuously forward; but in re- 
| spect of that efficiency as a popular 
4 establishment, designed to instruct 
| and to guide, and to model the great 
mass of the lower ranks, for. which 
our Scottish Presbyterianism has long 
been noted, I deem the English 
} hierarchy far inferior, her clergy be- 
| ing in general born und brought up, 
in what is termed genteel society, and 
altogether unacquainted, from personal 
experience, with the character of their 
parishioners. 

View a Scottish clergyman school- 
ed and educated, as he can scarcely 
fail to be, moving amidst the duties 
of his office, those duties, for the faith- 
tul discharge of which, the constitu- 
tion of his country awards hima labour- 
er's, and scarcely more in many cases 
thana common Labourer’s hire.* View 
him not onlyin the pulpit, but likewise 
out of it,--see him visiting the bed 
of the sick labourer, and of the dying 
artizan,—or mark him as he travels, 
making conscience work of his year] 
** visitations,” and ‘* examinations,” 
—accompany him to the fireside of 
the Cottager, and observe that natu- 
ral and unartificial address, and man- 

| agement, and taet, with which he 
r contrives to pour consolation into the 
: wounds of affliction,—to sweeten the 
acrimonies of poverty and disap- 
pointment,—to communicate instruc 
tion to the ignorant, reproof to the 
wayward,:or to give encouragement 
to the hope of the contrite spirit. 
Observe, on the other hand, that air 


510 Dr Chalmers’s Speech in last General Assembly. 


* The poor livings im our Scottish 

church, or those which are by act of Par- 

| liament placed, in consequence of exhaust. 
a ed ** Teinds,” upon Royal Bounty, are 
ai} nominally worth L. 150 per annum; but, 
vg in fact, in consequence of the late fall of 
i grain, below the average of the seven years 
“4 Fiars, taken in time of War, upon which 
" the Government Bounty proceeds, these 
livings are in many instances reduced be- 

tow £.100. Of this circumstance, not on- 
ly the King’s ministry, I believe, are ig- 
norant, but even many of the Brethren who 


: 


medly so. Can Government ao nothing to 
remedy this evil ? 


more fortunately situated, are undoubt- 


[June 


of reverence, confidence, and affec. 
tion with which his presence and his 
labours are accepted ; and under the 
encouraging and inspiring aid of 
which he offers up unto the God 
of ‘* aJl the families of the earth,” 
his adoration, his supplication, his 
thanksgiving, in regard to the par- 
ticular families convened around him, 
—and tell me, if a great proportion of 
that hearty concordance, and real and 
substantial efficiency, which you here 
recognize and admire, is not to be le- 
gitimately, and, indeed, undeniably 
traced to the circumstance already 
stated ? 
~ Now, by enjoining regular attend- 
ance for three seasons upon the Divi- 
nity Hall, not only a “ filtrating ma- 
chine,” as Dr Chalmers designates it, 
but a complete barrier will be placed 
in the way of by far the greater and 
more valuable proportion of poor, but 
aspiring, and deserving students, who 
may not be able to comply with such 
regulations. As the law now stands, 
a partial attendance, that is, an at- 
tendance for a few days each winter, 
accompanied by the delivery, and ap- 
probation of a certain number of ex- 
ercises, will, in the course of six 
ears, entitle a student of divinity to 
put on trials for licence, before a 
presbytery, and thus, though engag- 
ed as a tutor in a family, and residing 
at a distance from any of the Univer- 
sity seats, he can still prosecute his 
studies in private, with the assistance 
of the clergyman in whose parish he 
resicies, and give evidence of his dili- 
gence and progress, by his annual ap- 
pearances before the Professor, and in 
the presence of his fellow Students ; 
but as under the overture supported 
by Dr Chalmers it is meant to be 
regulated, all students thus situat- 
ed in families (a numerous and a 
most deserving class) would be re- 
duced to the necessity of resigning 
the families in which they reside, and 
be compelled to retire again into the 
habitation of their parents or their re- 
latives, or bound their very utmost 
ambition to the office of a country- 
Schoolmaster,—and thus would the 
very character of our church 
changed, and the sons of the compa- 
ratively Wealthy, along with a few Tu- 
tors in families residing in University 
towns alone, would be enabled to ac- 
quire the requisite certifications of 
Hall attendance. For myown part, 
I can solemnly aver, that had ‘the re 
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culation existed, which Dr Chalmers 
wishes now to be established by law, 
in the Hall, when my own, and the 
partial attendance of many of my 
friends, now established in various si- 
tuations of clerical usefulness, was 
ermitted, not one of us had, in all 
lamin probability, filled these situa- 
tions we at present occupy. And I 
am unwilling, Sir, and £ confess I 
write with feeling upon the subject, 
to deny this privilege to some poor, 
but aspiring lad, which, under simi- 
lar circumstances, was granted to my- 
self; and I humbly think, that should 
ever this overture find its way into 
the Presbyteries of our church, there 
will be many similarly situated with 
myself, who will be disposed to op- 
pose its enactment into law. 

I have not leisure now to follow out 
the position I mean to support any 
farther ; but I shall perhaps trespass 
upon your indulgence in some future 
number. 

A PrEesBYTERBAN CLERGYMAN. 


VILLAGE PICTURES, FROM ANNALS 
OF THE PARISH, BY THE REV. MI- 
CAH BALWHIDDER,. 


** A Village Dancing- Master. 

“€ One Mr Macskipnish, of High- 
land parentage, who had been a valet- 
de chambre with a Major in the cam- 
paigns, and taken a prisoner with him 

y the French, he having come home 
in a certel, took up a dancing-school 
at Irville, the which art he had learnt 
in the genteelest fashion, in the mode 
of Paris, at the French court. Such 


a thing as a dancing-school had never, 


in the memory of man, been known 
in our country side; and there was 
such a sound about the steps and cot- 
tillions of Mr Macskipnish, that every 
lad and lass, that could spare time and 
siller, went to him, to the great ne- 
glect of their work. The very bairns 
on the loan, instead of their wonted 
play, gaed linking and louping in the 
steps of Mr Macskipnish, who was, 
to be sure, a great curiosity, with long 
spindle legs, his breast shot out like a 
duck’s, and his head powdered and 
frizzled up like a tappit-hen. He 
was, indeed, the proudest peacock that 
could be seen, and he had a ring on 
his finger, and when he came to drink 


his tea at the Breadland, he brought: 


no hat on his head, but a droll cockit 
thing under his arm, which, he said, 


was after the manner of the courtiers: 


Village Pictures. sit 


at the petty suppers of one Madam 
Pompadour, who was, at that time, 
the concubine of the Freneh king.” 


The Second Mrs Balwhidder. 


“I wap placed my affections, with 
due consideration, on Miss Lizy Kib- 
bock, the well-brought up daughter 
of Mr Joseph Kibbock, of the Gorby- 
holm, who was the first that made a 
speculation in the farming way in 
Ayrshire, and whose cheese were of 
such an excellent quality, that they 
have, under the name of Delap-cheese, 
spread far and wide over the civilized 
world. Miss Lizy and me, we were 
married on the 29th day of April, 
with some inconvenience to both 
sides, on account of the dreed that we 
had of being married in May, for itis 
said, 

** Of the marriages in May, 
The bairns die of a decay.” 


However, married we were, and we 
hired the Irville stage, and with Miss 
Jenny her sister, and Becky Cairns 
her niece, who sat on a portmanty at 
our feet, we went on a pleasure jaunt 


_to Glasgow, where we bought 4 mira- 


cle of useful things for.the Manse, 
that neither the first Mrs Balwhidder 
nor me ever thought of; but the se- 
cond Mrs Balwhidder that was, had a 
geni for management, and it was ex- 
traordinary what she could go through. 
Well may I speak of her with com- 
mendations, for she was the bee that 
made my honey, although at first 
things did not go so’ clear with us. 
For she found the Manse rookit and 
herrit, and there was such a supply 
of plenishing of all sort wanted, that 
I thought myself ruined and undone 
by her care and industry. There was 
such a buying of wool to make blan- 
kets, with a booming of the mieikle 
wheel to spin the same, and such 
birring of the little wheel for sheets 
and napery, that the Manse was for 
many a day like an organ kist. Then 
we had milk cows and the ealves to 
bring up, and a kirning of butter, and 
a making of cheese ; in short, I was 
almost by myself with the jangle and 
din, which prevented me from writ- 
ing a book as I had proposed, and I 
for a time thought of the peaceful.and, 
kindly nature of the first Mrs Bal- 
whidder. with a sigh; but the out 
coming was soon manifest. <The se- 
cond Mrs Balwhidder sent her but- 
ter on the market-days to Irville, and 
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her cheese from time to time to Glas- 

w, to Mrs Firlot, that kept the 

uxtry in the Saltmarket, and they 
were both so well made, that our 
dairy was just a coining of money, 
insomuch, that, after the first year, 
we had the whole tot of my stipend 
to put untouched into the bank. 

** But I must say, that, though we 
were thus making siller like sclate 
stones, I was not satisfied in my own 
mind, that I had got the Manse mere- 
ly to be a factory of butter and cheese, 
and to bread up veal calves for the 
slaughter ; so I spoke to the second 
Mrs Balwhidder, and pointed out to 
her what I thought the error of our 
way ; but she had been so engrained 
with the profitable management of 
cows and grumphies in her father’s 
house, that she could not desist, at 
the which I was greatly grieved. By 
and by, however, I began to discern 
that there was something as good in 
her example, as the giving of alms to 
the poor folk. For all the wives of 
the parish were stirred up by it into 
a wonderful thrift, and nothing was 
heard of in every house, but of quilt- 
ings and wabs to weave ; insomuch, 
that, before many years came round, 
there was not a better stocked parish, 
with blankets and napery, than mine 
was, within the bounds of Scotland.” 


Village Happiness. 


** Tuts blessed A. D. (1770) was 
one of the Sabbaths of my ministry ; 
when [ look back upon it, all is quiet 
and good order; the darkest cloud of 
the smuggling had passed over, at 
least from my people, and rumours of 
rebellion in America were but like 
the distant sound of the bars of Ayr. 
We sat, as it were, in a lown and 
pleasant place, bebolding our pruspe- 
rity, like the apple-tree adorned with 
her garlands of flourishes, in the first 
fair mornings of the spring, when the 
birds are returning thanks to their 
Maker for the coming again of the 
seed-time, and the busy bee goeth 
forth from her cell, to gather honey 
from the flowers of the field, and the 
broom of the hill, and the blue-bells 


June 


that which is in Paradise ; there was 
a glad composure in all hearts, and 
the minds of men were softened to. 
wards each other. Vhe number of 
communicants was greater than had 
been known for many years, and the 
tables were filled by the pious from 
many a neighbouring parish, those of 
my hearers who had opposed my 
placing, declaring openly for a testi- 
mony of satisfaction and holy thank- 
fulness, that the tent, so surrounded 
as it was on both occasions, was a 
sight they never had expected to see. 
I was, to be sure, assisted by some of 
the best divines then fn the land, but 
I had not been a sluggard imyself in 
the vineyard. 

“€ Often, when I think on this year, 
so fruitful in pleasant intimacies, has 
the thought come into my mind, that 
as the Lord blesses the earth from 
time to time with a harvest of more 
than the usual increase, so, in like 
manner, he is sometimes for a season 
pleased to pour into the breasts of 
mankind a larger portion of good will 
and charity, disposing them to love 
one another, to be kindly to all crea- 
tures, and filled with the delight of 
thankfulness to himself, which is the 
greatest of blessings. 

** It was in this year that the Earl 
of Eglesham ordered the fair to be 
established in the village ; and it was 
a day of wonderful festivity to all the 
bairns, and lads and lasses, for miles 
round. I think, indeed, that there 
has never been such a fair as the first 
since; for although we have more 
mountebanks and Merry Andrews 
now, and richer cargoes of groceries 
and packmain’s stands, yet there has 
been a falling off in the light-hearted 
daffing, while the hobble-shows in the 
change-houses have been awfully 
augmented. It was or this occasion 
that Punch’s opera was first seen 10 
our country side, and surely never 
was there such a funny curiosity ; for 
although Mr Punch himself was but 
a timber idol, he was as droll as @ 
true living thing, and napped with 
his head so comical; but O he was 4 
sorrowful contumacious captain, 40 
it was just a sport to see how he ram- 


and gowans, which Nature, with a paged, and triumphed, and sang. 


acious and a tle hand, scatters 
in the valley, as she walketh forth in 
her beauty, to testify to the goodness 


» of the Father of all mercies. 


** Both at the spring.and the har- 
}vest sacraments the weather was as 


For months after, the laddie weans ” 


did nothing but squeak and sing like 
Punch. In short, a spirit 
among us throughout this year, 

the briefness of the chronicle bears 
witness to the innocency of the time. 
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PATRIOTIC EFFUSIONS OF THE 
ITALIAN POETS; 


Whoever has attentively studied 
the works of the Italian Poets, from 
the days of Dante and Petrarch, to 
those of Foscolo and Pindemonte, 
must have been struck with. those al« 
lusions to, the glory and the fall, the 
renown and the degradation of. Italy, 
which give a melancholy, interest to 
their pages. Amidst all the vicissi- 
tudes of that devoted country, the 
warning. voice of her. bards has still 
been heard to prophesy:the,impending 
storm, and to call up such deep and 
spirit-stirring recollections from: the 
glorious past, as have .resounded 
through, the land, notwithstanding 
the loudest tumults of those discords 
which have made her 


Long, long a bloody stage, 
For petty kinglings tame, 
Their miserable game 

Of puny war to wage. 


There is something very affecting in 
these vain, though exalted aspirations 
after that independence, which the Ita- 
lians, as a nation, seem destined never 
toregain. The strains in which their 
high-toned feelings en this ‘subject 
are recorded, produce on our ‘hirds 
the same effect with the song of the 
imprisoned bird, whose melody is 
fraught, in our imagination; witlr re- 
collections of the green woodland, the 
free air, and unbounded’ sky. ' ‘We 
soon grow weary of the perpetual vio- 
lets and xephyrs, whose ‘¢loying sweet- 
ness pervades the sonnets and canzoni 
of the minor Italian Poets, till we are 
ready to “ die in aromatic pain 3” nor 


is our interest much more excited, 
even by the everlasting Jaurel which 
inspires the enamoured Petrarch with 
80 ingenious @ variety of concetti, as 
might reasonably cause it to be doubt- 
ed whether the beautiful Laura, or 
the emblematic Tree, were the real 
object of the bard's affection ; but the 
moment a patriotic chord «is struck, 
our feelings are awakened, and we 
find it easy to sympathize with the e- 
motions of a modern Roman, sur- 
rounded by the ruins of the Capitol ; 
a Venetian, when contemplating the 
proud trophies won by his ancestors 
at Byzantium, or a Florentine amongst 
the tombs of the mighty dead, in the 
church: of Santa Croce. It is not, 
perhaps, now, the time to plead, with 
any effect, the cause of Italy; yet 
cannot we consider that nation as al- 
together degraded, whose literature, 
from the dawn of its majestic immor- 
tality, has been consecrated to the 
nurture of every generous principle 
and ennobling recollection ; and whose 
*€ ¢hoice and master-spirits,” under 
the most adverse circumstances, have 
kept alive a flame, which may well be 
considered as imperishable, since the 
ten thousand tyrants” of the land 
have failed to quench its brightness. 
We present our:readers with a few of 
the minor effusions in’ which the in- 
dignant, though-unavailing regrets of 
those, who, to use. the words of Al- 
fieri, are “‘ Slaves, yet still, indignant 
slaves,” * have been feelingly pour- 
trayed. The first of ‘these produc- 
tions must, in the’ original, be fami- 
lia¥ to every reader \who has any ac- 
quaintance with Italian literature. 


Italia, Italia! O'tu cui-feo la sorte, 


thou, layish nature grac’d 


With ill-starr 


beauty, which;to,thee hath been 


A fatal dowry, whose effects are trac'd, ts 
In the deep sorrows, graven on,thy mien; 


that more’strength, 6? fewer charms were thine, ' 
aw That those inight fear thee more; or’ love thee less; 


Who seem ‘to worship'at thy Beanty’s shrine, 
Then leave thee’ to the death=pang’s bitterness } 


Not then would foreign herds have drain’d the tide, | 


Of that. Eridanus, thy, blood hath dyed, 
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Nor from the Alps would legions, still renew’d 
Pour down ; nor would’st thou wield an alien brand, 
Nor fight thy battles with the stranger’s hand, 

Still doom’d to serve, subd) ing, or subdued. 


VINCENZO DA FILICAJA. 
Quando gid dai gran monti bruna bruna, &c. 


WueEn from the mountain’s brow, the gathering shades 
Of twilight fall, on one deep thought I dwell: 

Day beams o’er other lands, if here she fades, 
Nor bids the Universe at once farewell. 


But thou, I cry, my Country! what a night 
Spreads o’er thy glories one dark sweeping pall ! 

Thy thousand triumphs won by valour’s might, 
And wisdom’s voice--what now remains of all? 


And see’st thou not th’ ascending flame of war, 
Burst thro’ thy darkness, reddening from afar ? 
Is not thy misery’s evidence complete ? 
But if endurance can thy fall delay, 
Still, still endure, devoted one! and say, 
If it be victory thus, but to retard defeat ! 


CARLO MARIA MAGGI. 
To grido, e griderd finche mi senta, &e. 


I cry aloud, and ye shall hear my call, 

Arno, Tesino, T'yber! Adrian deep, 

And blue Tyrrhene! Let him first rous’d from sleep, 
Startle the next! one peril broods o’er all. 


It nought avails that Italy should plead, 
Forgetting valour, sinking in despair, 
At strangers’ feet !—our land is all too fair, 

Nor tears, nor prayers, can check ambition’s speed. 


In vain her faded cheek, her humbled eye, 
For pardon sue ; ’tis not her agony, 
Her death alone may now appease her foes. 
Be theirs to suffer who to combat shun ! 
But oh! weak pride, thus feeble and undone, 
Nor to wage battle, nor endure repose ! 


ALESSANDRO MARCHETTI, 
Italia! Italia ! ah! non pid Italia! appena, &c. , 


Trauma! oh! no more Italia now! 
Scarce of her form a vestige dost thou wear ; 
She was a Queen with glory mantled ;—Thou, . 
A slave, degraded, and compell'd to bear. 


Chains gird thy hands and feet ; deep clouds of care 
Darken thy brow, once radiant as thy skies ; 

And shadows, born of terror and despair,— 

Shadows of death, have dimm’d thy glorious eyes. 


‘Italia! oh! Italia now no more ! 
For thee my tears of shame and anguish flow, 


r »\ jowAnd the glad strains my lyre was wont to pour 


Are chang’d to dirge-notes ; but my deepest woe 
Is, that base herds of thine own sons the at 
Behold thy miseries with insulting smile. 
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ALESSANDRO PEGOLOTTI. 
Quella, ch’ambi Je mani entro la chioma, &c. 


Sue that cast down the empires of the world, 
And, in her proud, triumphal course through Rome, 
Dragg’d them, from freedom and dominion hurl’d,— 
Bound by the hair, pale, humbled, and o’ercome,— 


I see her now, dismantled of her state, 
Spoil’d of her sceptre ; crouching to-the ground 
Beneath a hostile car, and lo! the weight 
. Of fetters, her imperial neck around ! 


Oh! that a stranger’s envious hand had wrought 
This desolation! for I then would say, 
“€ Vengeance, Italia!” in the burning thought, 
Losing my grief; but ‘tis th’ ignoble sway a 
Of vice hath bow’d thee !—Discord, slothful ease, | 
Theirs is that victor car; thy tyrant lords are these. 


FRANCESCO MARIA DE CONTI, a 
THE SHORE OF AFRICA, 


O Peregrin, che muovi errante il passo, &c. 


" 
. 


Pricrim ! whose steps these desert sands explore, 
| Where verdure never spread its bright array ; 
Know, ‘twas on this inhospitable shore, | ! 

From Pompey’s heart the life-blood ebb’d away. 


"Twas here betray’d he fell, neglected lay, 
Nor found Azs relics a sepulchral stone, 

Whose life, so long a bright, triumphal day, ) 
O’er Tyber’s wave supreme in glory shone! 


Thou, stranger! if from barbarous climes thy birth, 
Look round exultingly, and bless the earth, 

Where Rome, with him, saw Power and Virtue die! 
But if ’tis Roman blood that fills thy veins, : 
Then, son of heroes !—think upon thy chains, 

And bathe with tears the grave of Liberty. 7 he i 


Alfieri upon similar subjetts) too ri- 


gidly suppressed. ‘The powerful cha- ny 
racter of the high-hearted Cornelia, | 


ITALIAN LITERATURE, 


No. IV. 
nae , ; with all the calm, collected majesty 
Caius Gracchus, a Tragedy, by Monti which our ideas are wont to associate 


Turis tragedy, though inferior in with the name of a Romun matron ; 


power and interest to the Aristodemo and the depth and sublimity of ma- 


of the same author, is, nevertheless, 
distinguished by beauties of a high 
order, and such as, in our opinion, 
fully establish its claims to more ge- 
neral attention than it has hitherto 
received. Although the loftiness and 
severity of Roman manners in the 
days of the Republic, have been suf- 
ficiently preserved to give an impres- 
sive character to the piece, yet those 


workings of ‘em and tenderness, seems to be animated by that restless 
without which dignity soon becomes and untameable spirit’ of freedom, 
monotonous, and heroism unnatural, whose immortalized’ struggles for as- Ss 


have not been (as in the tragedies of 


ternal affection more particularly be« 
longing to the mother of the Gracchi, 
are beautifully contrasted with thesoft~ 
er and more womanish feelings, the 
intense anxieties, the sensitive and 
passionate attachment, embodied in 
the person of Licinia, the wife of 
Gracchus. The appeals made by 
Gracchus to the people are full of ma 
jestic eloquence, and the whole piece 


cendancy give so vivida colouring, sa 
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exalted an interest, to the annals of 
the ancient republics. 

The tragedy opens with the solilo- 
quy of Caius Gracchus, who is return- 
ed in secret to Rome, after having 
been employed in rebuilding Car- 
thage, which Scipio had utterly de- 
molished. 

Caius, in Rome behold thyself! the night 

Hath spread her favouring shadows o’er 
thy path ; 

And thou, be strong, my Country ! for thy 
son, 

Gracchus, is with thee! All is hush’d 
around, 

And in deep slumber, from the cares of day, 

The worn Plebeians rest. Oh! good, and 
true, 

And only Romans ! your repose is sweet, 

For toil hath given it zest; ’tis calm and 


pure, 
_For no remorse hath troubled it. Mean- 
while, 
My brother’s murderers, the Patricians, 
hold 


Inebriate vigils o’er their festal boards, 

Or in dark midnight-councils, sentence me 

To death, and Rome to chains. They 
little deem 

Of the unlook’d for and tremendous foe, 

So near at hand!—It is enough. I tread 

In safety my paternal threshold.—Yes! 

This is my own! Oh! mother! Oh my 
wife ! 

My child!—I come to dry your tears. I 
come 

Strengthened by three dread Furies. One 
is Wrath, 

Fir'd by my Country’s wrongs; and one 
deep Love, 

For those, my bosom’s inmates; and the 
third— 

Vengeance, fierce Vengeance, for a bro- 
ther’s blood ! 


His soliloquy is interrupted by the 
entrance of Fulvius, his friend, with 
whose profligate character, and un- 
principled designs, he is represented 
as unacquainted. From the opening 
speech made by Fulvius (before he is 


[June 


Caius. And we will make it such. 
But prove we first our strength. Declare 
what friends 
(If yet misfortune hath her friends) remain 
True to our cause ? 
Ful. Few, few, but valiant hearts, 


Oh! what a change is here! There was a 
time, 


When, over all supreme; thy word gave law 
To nations and their rulers; in thy pre- 
sence 
The senate trembled, and the citizens 
Flock’d round thee in deep reverence. Then 
a word, 
A look from Caius, a salute, a smile, 
Fill’d them with pride. Each sought to 
. be the friend, 
The client,—aye, the very slave, of him, 
The people’s idol ; and beholding them 
Thus prostrate in thy path, thou, thou 
thyself, 
Didst blush to see their vileness !—But thy 
Fortune 
Is waning now, her glorious phantoms melt 
Into dim vapour, and the earthly god, 
So worshipp’d once, from his forsaken 
shrines, 
Down to the dust is hurl’d. 
Caius. And what of this ? 
There is no power in Fortune to deprive 
Gracchus of Gracchus. Mine is such a 
heart, 
As meets the storm exultingly ; a heart 
Whose stern delight it is to strive with fate, 
And conquer. ‘Trust me, Fate is terrible, 
But because man is vile.. A coward first 


Made her a deity. 
But say, what thoughts 
Are foster’d by the people ?* Have they 
lost” 
The sense of their misfortunes? Is the 
name 
Of Gracchus in their hearts, (reveal the 
truth,) 


Already numbered with forgotten things ? 
Ful. A breeze, a passing breeze, now 
here, now there, 
Borne on light pinion, suth the pedple’s 
love! 
Yet have they clainis on ‘pardon, for their 
faults 


7 aware of the presence of Caius) to the Are of their whiseries sand "their feebleness 
slave b whom he is attended, it ap- Is to their woes proportioned. Haply still, 
, pears that he is just returned from the The secret sigh of their full hearts is thine, 
i perpetration of some crime, the na- But their lips breathe it not. Their grief 


Ee | ture of which is not disclosed until is mute ; ge ta 
s 6 the ‘second act. ‘The suspicions of And the deep paleness of their timid mien, 
Caius are, however, awakened, by the And eyesin fix’d despondence bent on 
ie ‘ obscure allusions to some act of signal, And sometimes a faint. murmur of ty 
= but secret vengeance, which Fulvius 4 

throws out in thie’ course of the en- Alone them. They are hush’d, for 
: we Not one, nor ‘two, ‘their ‘tyrants but 
: Ful. is No time for grief and feeble host, 
oo Whose numbers are the numbers 
But for high deeds. tich, 
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And the patrician Romans. Yes! and 
well 
May proud oppression dauntlessly. go forth, 
For Rome is widow’d! Distant wars en- 
age 
The noblest of her youth, by Fabius led, 
And but the weak remain. Hence every 
heart 
Sickens with voiceless terror ; and the peo- 
le, 
Subdued and trembling, turn to thee in 
thought, 
But yet are silent. 
Caius. I will make them heard. 
Rome is @ slumbering lion, and my voice 
Shall wake the mighty- Thou shalt sce. 
I came 

Prepar’d for all; and as I track’d the deep 

For Rome, my dangers to my spirit grew 

Familiar in its musings. With a voice 

Of wrath, the loud winds fiercely swell’d ; 
the waves 

Mutter’d around; Heaven flash’d in light- 
ning forth, 

And the pale stcersman trembled: I the 
while 

Stood on the tossjng and bewilder’d bark, 

Retir’d, and shrouded in my mantle’s folds, 

With thoughtful eyes cast down, and all 
absorb'd 

In a far deeper storm! Around my heart, 

Gathering in secret, then my spirit’s pow- 

ers 

Held council with themselves—and on my 
thoughts 
My country rose,—and I foresaw the snares, 
The treacheries of Opimius, and the senate, 
And my false friends, awaiting my return. 
* * * 


Fulvius ! I wept! but they were tears of 
rage ! 
For I was wrought to frenzy, by the 
thought 
Of my wrong’d country, and of him, that 
brother, 
Whose shade, through ten long years hath 
sternly cried 
Vengeance !”—nor found it yet. 
Ful. It is fulfilled. 
Caius. And how ? 
ful. Thou shalt be told. 
Caius, “xplain thy words. 
Fal. Then know, (incautious that I 
am !) 
Cats. Why thus 
Falters thy voice ? Why speak’st thou not ? 
Fiui, Forgive ! 
E’en friendship sometimes hath its secrets. 
Caius. No! 
True friendship, never ! 


‘Caius afterwardsinquires what part 
his brother-in-law, Scipio Emilianus, 
is likely to adépt in their enterprises. 
| His high renown, 

The glorious Weeds, whereby was carn’d his 
name 


Of second Africanus; and the blind, 
Deep reverence paid him by the people’s 
hearts, 
Who, knowing him their foe, respect him 
still ; 
All this disturbs me: hardly will be won 
Our day of victory, if by him withstood. 
Ful. Yet won it shald be. If but this 
thou fear’st, 
Then be at peace. 
‘aius. 1 understand thee not. 
Ful. Thou wilt ere long. But here we 
vainly waste 
Our time and words, Soon will the morn- 
ing break, 
Nor know thy friends as yet of thy return ; 
I fly to cheer them with the tidings. 
Caius. Stay! 
Ful. And wherefore ? 
Caius. To reveal thy meaning. 
Ful. Peace! 
I hear the sound of steps. 


Their conversation is interrupted by 
the entrance of Cornelia, with the 
wife and child of Caius. They are 
about to seek an asylum in the house 
of Emilianus, by whom Cornelia has 
been warned of the imminent danger 
which menaces the family of her son, 
from the fury of the patricians, who 
intend, on the following day, to abro- 
gate the laws enacted by the Gracchi, 
in favour of the plebeians. The joy 
and emotion of Gracchus, on this 
meeting with his family, may appear 
somewhat inconsistent with his hav- 
ing remained so long engaged in poli- 
tical discussion, on the threshold of 
their abode, without ever having made 
aw inquiry after their welfare ; but it 
would be somewhat unreasonable to 
try the conduct of’ a Roman (particu- 
larly in a tragedy) by the laws of Na- 
ture. Before, however, we are dis- 
posed to condemn the principles which 
seem to be laid down for the delinea~ 
tior. of Roman character in dramatic 
poetry, let us recollect that the gene- 
ral habits of the people whose insti- 
tutions gave birth to the fearful gran- 
deur displayed in the actions of the 
elder Brutus, and whose towering spi~ 
rit was fostered to enthusiasm by the 
contemplation of it, must have been 
deeply tinctured by the austerity of 
even their virtues. Shakespeare alone, 
without compromising the dignity of 
his Romans, has disencumbered them 
of the formal scholastic drapery which. 
seems to be their officia! garb, and has 
stamped their features with the gene- 
ral attributes of human nature, with- 
out effacing the impress which distin- 
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guished “ the men of iron” from the 
nations who “ stood still before them.” 

The first act concludes with the 
parting of Caius and Fulvius in wrath 
and suspicion, Cornelia having accus- 
ed the latter of an attempt to seduce 
her daughter, the wife of Scipio, and 
of concealing the most atrocious de- 
signs under the mask of zeal for the 
cause of Liberty. 


Of liberty 

What speak’st thou, and to whom ? Thou 
hast no shame, 

No virtue, and thy boast is—to be free ! 

Oh! zeal for liberty! eternal mask 

Assum’d by every crime! 


In the second act, the death of 
Emilianys is announced to Opimius, 
the consul, in the presence of Grac- 
chus, and the intelligence is accom- 
panied by a rumour of his haying pe- 
rished by assassination. The myste- 
rious expressions of Fulvius, and the 
accusations of Cornelia, immediately 
recur to the mind of Caius. The fol- 
lowing scene, in which his vehement 
emotions, and high sense of honour, 
are well contrasted with the cold- 
blooded sophistry of Fulvius, is power 
fully wrought up. 


Caius. Back on my thoughts the words 
of Fulvius rush, 
Like darts of fire. AJl hell is in my heart! 
( Fulvius enters. ) 
Thou com’st in time. Speak! thou perfi- 
dious friend ! 
Scipio lies murder’d on his bed of death ! 
Who slew him ? 
Ful, Ask’st thou me ? 
Caius. Thee !—thee, who late 
Did’st in such words discourse of him, as 
now 


Assure me thou’rt his murderer. Traitor, 

speak ! 
Fut. If thus his fate doth weigh upon 

thy heart, 

Thou art no longer Gracchus, or thou 
ravest ! 

More grateful praise, and warmer thanks, 

might well 


Reward the generous courage which hath 
freed 


Rome from a tyrant, Gracchus from a foe! 
Caius. Then he was slain by thee ! 
Ungratetul friend ! 

Why dost thou tempt me? Danger me- 


naces 
Thy — Freedom's wavering light is 
im ; 
Rome wears the fetters of a guilty senate ; 
One Scipio drove thy brother to a death 
Of infamy; another seeks thy fall ; 
And when one noble, one determin’d stroke, 


To thee and thine assures the victory, 
wreaks 
The people’s vengeance, gives thee life and 
fame, 
And pacifies thy brother's angry shade ; 
Is it a cause for wailing? Am I call’d 
For this a murderer? Go!—I say once 
more, 
Thou art no longer Gracchus, or thou 
ravest ! 
Caius. I know thee now, barbarian! 
Wouldst thou serve 
My cause with crimes ? 
Ful. And those of that proud man, 
Whom have slain, and dost mourn, 
are they 
To be forgotten ? Hath oblivion then 
Shrouded the stern destroyer’s ruthless 
work, 
The famine of Numantia ?—Such a deed, 
As on our name the world’s deep curses 
drew ! 
Or the four hundred Lusian youths be. 
tray’d, 
And with their bleeding, mutilated limbs, 
Back to their parents sent ? Is this forgot ? 
Go, ask of Carthage !—bid her wasted 
shores 
Of him, this reveller in blood, recount 
The terrible achievements !—At the cries, 
The groans, th’ unutterable pangs of those, 
The more than hundred thousand wretches, 
doom’d 
’ (Of every age and sex) to fire, and sword, 
And fetters, [ could marvel that the earth 
In horror doth not open !—They were foes, 
They were barbarians, but unarm’d, sub- 
dued, 
Weeping, imploring mercy! And the law 
Of Roman virtue is, to spare the weak, 
To tame the lofty ! But in other lands, — 
Why should I seek for records of his 
crimes ? 
If here the suffering people ask in vain, 
A little earth to lay their bones in peace ; 
If the decree which yielded to their claims 
So brief a heritage, and the which to seal, 
Thy brother’s blood was shed 5 if this ‘re- 
main 
Still fruitless, still delusive, who was he 
That mock’d its power ?—whotoall Rome 
declar’d 
That brother's death was just, need- 
ful W ho, 
But Scipio remember ‘thou ‘the 
words, 
Which burst in thunder from thy lips ¢ 


then, 

Heard by the people! Caius, in-may heart 

They have been deeply \treasuid<-He 
must die, 

(Thus didst thou speak,) this*tyrant! ‘We 
have need 

That he should perish !4ufi/have done the 
deed. 

And call'st thou me his mautderer the 
blow 
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Was guilt, then thow art guilty. From —There is a voice whose deep tremendous 
thy lips tones 
The pie came. The crime is thine Murmur within my heart, and sternly cry, 
one. 


I, thy devoted friend, did but obey 
Thy mandate. 
Caius. Thou, my friend! I am not one 

To call a villain friend. Let thunders, 
fraught 

With fate and death, awake, to scatter 
those, 

Who, bringing liberty through paths of 
blood 


Bring chains !—degrading Freedom’s lofty 
self. 


Below e’en Slavery’s level !—Say thou not, 
Wretch! that the sentence and the guilt 
were mine ! 
¥ wish’d him slain—’tis so—but by the axe 
Of high and public justice ; that, whose 
stroke 
On thy vile head will fall. Thou hast dis- 
grac’d 
Unutterably my name—I bid thee tremble ! 
Ful. Caius, let insult cease, I counsel 
thee, 
Let insult cease! Be the deed just or guilty, 
Enjoy its fruits in silence. Force me not 
To utter more. 

Caius. And what hast thou to say ? 

Ful. That which I now suppress. 

Caius. How! are there yet, 

Perchance, more crimes to be reveal’d ? 

Ful. I know not. 

Caius. Thou know’st not !—Horror 

chills my curdling veins ; 
I dare not ask thee further. 

Ful. Thou dost well. 

Caius. What saidst thou ? 

Ful. Nothing. 

Caius. On my heart thy words 
Press heavily, Oh! what a fearful light 
Bursts o’er my soul !~—Hast thou accom- 

plices ? 

Fut. 1 have. 

Caius. And who ? 

Ful. Insensate! ask me not. 

Caius. I nowst be told. 

Ful. Away !—thou wilt repent. 

Caius. No more of this, for I will 

know. 

Fut. Thou wilt ? 

A :kthen—thy sister. 

Caius. (atone) Ask my sister !—what ! 
Isishe a: murderess ?—Hath my sister slain 
Her lord ?—Oh! crime of darkest dye !— 

Oh! name 
Till now unstain’d, name of the Gracchi, 
thus 
Consign’d to infamy !—to infamy ? 
The very hair doth rise upon my head, 
Thrill’d by the: thought !——Where shall I 


find a place 

To hide my shame, to lave the b 
stains 

Prom...this dishonour'd brow ? at 
should I do ? 


“* Away !—and pause not—slay thy guilty 
sister 
Voice of lost honour, of a noble line 
Disgrac’d, I will obey thee !—terribly 
Thou call’st for blood, and thou shalt be 
appeas’d. 
( To be continued. ) 


THE GREEK DRAMA. 
MR EDITOR, 

Aw original tragedy is a more diffi+ 
cult thing than I conjectured. I have 
just heard, however, that Mrs He- 
mans lras written one, and it will be 
amusing if she succeeds, where the 
greatest poets of our sex have failed. 
I should not be at all surprised if it is 
so, and I most heartily wish her suc- 
cess. I love these Amazons who are 
beating down our boldest warriors in 
the field. There is not a play-wright 
of the day who has yet come near Jo- 
anna Baillie. For my part, shall I 
give in? I do not say that, and, in 
the mean time, to exercise myself a 
little, I have gone back to the oldest 
of all dramatic poets, Eschylus, and 
have tried my con in translation. 
He is, in my mind, equal in many 
respects to any that have followed 
him ; or rather, is “‘ the goodliest 
man of men since born, his sons.’ 
No dramatic writer opens his dramas 
more magnificently, or has so fine a 
conception of making a first impres- 
sion. They are apt, indeed, rather to 

ow languid as they proceed, or to 

come mere dialogues, and often not 
very poetical ones. I shall give you 
the opening of the Furies—its first act, 
if I may say so—all that passes in the 
Temple of Delphi. The scene after- 
wards changes to the Templeof Miner- 
va in Athens—a very singular mg 
ment in a Greek drama; but Eg 


.us 
had not the precise finical n ahich 
afterwards arose, of they . y of place. 


By the way, what hy _come of your 
correspondent J is? He had some 
notions on ty em worth attending 
to. Id . know that I shall ever 
wore of the Furies. You 
hay” cre, I think, the best of it. 
st I change my signature, if I go 
4 writing on the drama? Parson 
Adams would do better for a devotee 
of Eschylus. Yet he, too, wasa very 
warm 
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THE FURIES, BY ESCHYLUSy | While in the,ether waved an olive bough 


The Pythian Priestess protoguizcs. 


First of the gods, I bow in humble prayer 

To Earth, first prophetess ; to Themis next, 

Her daughter, who the shrine oraeular 

Holds nearest her, then following on to 
Phebe, 

Another daughter of the Earth ,.and third 

In the prophetic power, ‘Titanian- born, 

By all acknowledged, thir!. She gave. that 
gift 

To Phebus on his birth-day, and from her 

He takes his name. He, from his native 
lake, 

And from the Delian promontory steering, 

Landed upon the hospitable shores 

Of, Pallas, and thence nation to these 
seats 

Under Parnassus hill. The sons of Vulcan 

Met him with holy worship, and made 
straight 

His paths, and smoothed for him the rugged 
soil. 

Hither arriving, he was honoured by 

The people of this country, and its. king, 

Delphus : nor Jove neglected him, but gave 

A double portion of his spirit, so that 

He sits the fourth in order at these shrines, 

And is the prophet high of Father Jove. 

These first P bow to in my morning pray ers. 

Nor yet pass over Pallas, who sits s holy 

Before the temple ; nor, hot venerate 

The nymphs of the Corycian caves, retreat 

Romantic, haunt of birds, no less than gods. 

Here Bacchus, too, is -honour’d (nor do 

Forget his honours) from what time’ he Jed 

The furious Bacchanals, where they did 
scatter 

The limbs of Pentheus, as hounds: rive a 
hare. 

The fountains, too, of, Plistus I invoke, 

The might of Neptune, and, last, highest 
Joye! 

Now to my, seat oracular I betake me; 

Let none hefore me venture.to. intrude 

Into the holy place... If any, here 

From different states of Greece would ques- 
tion auglit, 

Let them come in, ‘inorder of ‘their lot, 

According to the custom, and my answers 

Shall stillhobeyethe dictates of the god: 

O spectacle of horror! Can I teh” 

What I have seen, chasiig me back abet 

Fofth from the skrine,..on 
that scarce 

Support myiagitated belly, fighting 39 

Its way more by the motion ofmiy ‘hands’ 

Than weak legs. old 

af or 

A child, feeble as nothing, crawled, along, 

Into the imner fower-wreathed chancel, 

Mhere, in. ite@ark recess, I saw,a man.) 

Sitting, a suppliant of the god——but oh ! 

gods.and men, detestable— with, hands; 

Dropping of bleed); in one a, pew drawn 
sword, 


Aloft ; his head begirt with snewy wool, 
Token of supplication; (I beheid 

Him well ;) before him a tremendous band 
Of women crowd the seats, all fast asleep.— 
Of women. say 1? Gorgons rather, yet 
Not quite the gorgon form, if,’tis pe. 


treyed. 

Right in the picture where they stand a. 
round, 

The feast of : here sting no 
win 


Black are they all and horribiles sith blast 

Of tury while from their-eyes dis- 
tils 

Unsightly. gum; dressed in such; as 

Before polluted temple of the goa, 

No, nemthé house: of men... never saw 

Beings ef snch foul kind, nor cap, the earth 

On which they tread but suffer, ener be- 
fore them. 

I, all unable to protect this house. 

From such intrusion, to the care commend 
Ite 

Of its great mastery with the double power 

Of healing and of. prophecy .ndued— 

Apollo, purifier of all shrines i 

Polluted, now can guard his own. 


Apollo. Fear not—I not give thee 
Thy steady.guardian, whether in hy pres 
sence 
Or absent; never to thy foes indulgent. 
Thou seest these horrible females. fast a- 
sleep, 
Caught in toils —disgusting spectacles 
Old ugly virgins—they are such, for god, 
Nor man, nor brute beast, e’er woull court 
their love 
For evil born, and sprung frog) 
Darkness they dwell in, the,infernal pit) A 
Of Tartarus, and god and man dgtests them 
Fly, then, while yet thou may i as be 
faint-hearted, 
They will be after thee where’er thou goes 
Tracking thy, ¢teps+ thy 
Effeminate, but to the city 
Of Pallas, and, her 
Embrace her ancient ou’st 
theres, 
We shall have jndgesy, and appeasing 
Vices, t 


Till, fropa.this pessegution shaw art 

Entirely. This I owe thee, for 
Who causa it dy 
mother. 

ou know’st | 
net.froma therefore: I trust 
n strong arm still .to.defendspe - 
Retain that confidence, 
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My brother, from one father sprung, I give 
My suppliant in guard—be a good shep- 
herd 


erd, 
And guide him safely—'tis thy highest of- 
. fice, 
And gives thee thy most honoured name! 
Great Jove 
Then loves thee most when thou conductest 
men 
The road which they should go ! 
Ghost of Clytemnesira. Ha! sleep ye 
then ? 
What good to me from sleepers ? Still con- 
demned 
To wander in disgrace among the shades 


Who shun me for my crime—for even in. 


death 
Lives infamy—and "tis to you I owe 
Continuance of this doom, for ye are slack 
In working for my honour, nor is one 
Of all the gods indignant as he ought 
Against the murderer who slew his mo- 
ther. 
Look to my wounds—with your mind’s 
eye discern them, 
For oft in sleep the thinking faculty 
Sees with its clearest vision—and "tis day 
Conceals, amid its beams, the secret wrongs 
Of mortals. View these wounds, and tell 
me whether 
This is a meet return for all the honours 
I wasted on you: with your skinny lips 
Ye have oft drank my cups—sober liba- 
tions, 
Pure from unhallowed wine,—and by the 
gloom 
Of fire-light, in the dead hour of the night, 
Your awful hour of worship which no other 
God has a part in—your dread sacrifices 
Have often stained my hearth. But what 
avails ? 
All is forgotten now and kicked aside ! 
Lo! ye have let escape mine enemy 
E’en as a fawn slips from the hunter's net-— 
Yes, he has broke your toils, and laughs at 
ou! 
O ye infernal goddesses attend ! 
I Clytemnestra call you in your dream, 
E’en pleading for my soul ! 
Cho. Ha, hu, hu! 
Cly. Snore ye ? meantime the man is on 
the wing, 
A thore successful suppliant than I. 
Cho. Hu, hv, hu! 
Cly. O how ye sleep all pitiless, ne- 
glectful ! 
And he the murderer of his mother flies ! 
Cho. 0, O01 
Cly. Roar ye in sleep profound, nor 
will ye rise ? 
When were ye active but in doing ill ? 
Cho. 0,0, 0! 
Labour and sleep, alas! sworn 
yoke-fellows, 
Have quench’d the lightning of the dra- 
gon’s eye ! 
VOL. VIII. 
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Cho. Hu, hu, O, 0, seize, seize him, 
catch, catch hin— 
Have you got him ? Have you got him ? 
Cly. In your dream, 
Forsooth, like a keen hound, ye chase your 
quarry, 
And yelp behind him with unsleeping zeal. 
O, labour lost! Ups up! Let not fatigue 
So conquer you—the folds of sleep hide 
irom you 
Your loss and your disgrace, thrown out 
and baffled ! 
oO a owe from you, and, awake, feel 
The stinging of the shame: that best will 
spur you ! 
Up, up, and let the scent of blood again 
Track you along, with your unwearied 
lungs 
Running him down—on, on, in course re- 
newed, 
After him, waste his strength, on, on, and 
seize him ! 
Cho. Up, up—awake—rouse her as | 
have you— 
Are you asleep too ?—kick it off—Up, up ! 
The game’s afoot, they say—lIl can’t be- 
lieve it. 
Out, out, alas! ’tis true, tis true— 
Our wrongs, my friends, are not a few! 
Out, out, alas! he’s off, he’s off— 
Woe, woe for us, and bitter scoff~ 
The toils are broke, the beast is fled : 
Our sleep was surely of the dead ! 


Son of Jove, and was it well 

O’er us old goddesses thy spell 

To cast, young mocker? to receive 

His prayers, the wretch who could bereave 
His parent of her life ? Who says 

Justice and truth are in such ways ? 


I felt it in my dream, the scourge 

Of sharp reproach—I felt it urge 

Like thong of charioteer my side, 

Or like the hangman’s whip applied 

To my heart and to my liver— 

Keen ice-shafts from unsparing quiver ! 

Thus then it is, these young gods rule ! 

Power is all, and Right is null! 

Earth’s bloody throne mean time runs o’er 

From foot to canopy with gore— 

Rolls the fierce flood in red waves curl'd, 

Rolis to the centre of the world! 

E’en on thy shrine thou let’st it burst ! 

Young Prophet! is not that accurst ? 

Yes! and thyself hast call’d the stain, 

There it hath lodged, and will remain ! 

Wrong’s hideous image rises there, 

And ancient Right is toss’d to air! 

Aye! thou hast vex’d me, but thou never 

Shalt free him, for thy base endeavour ! 

Yea! though his flight be through earth's 
womb, 


Deem not he shall escape his doom ! 

°T was written in the blood he shed : 

Destruction’s seal is on his head ! 
Sv 
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Apoito. Hence, 1 command you, nor pol- 
lute the seat 
Of my prophetic spirit: if ye linger, 
The white-winged serpent from my bow 
shall stirg you, 
Launch’d by the golden thong, and ye will 
writhe 
In agony, till that your canibal maw 
Disgorges the black froth and clots of 
blood 
From human slaughter; this no place for 
rou! 
Go ye Shite the fell executioner 
Digs out the eyes of the condemned, lops 
off 
Extremities, rips up the pregnant womb, 
Or blights the buds of generation. Go 
Where the crush’d wretch is loaded with 
the fall 
Of stones,—or moans his long howl horri- 
ble 
Spiked on the stake—there are your festi- 
vals 
Quite to your mind, ye fiends detestable, 
Your form and filth declare it. In the den 
Of lion, plaster’d o’er with blood, and 
choaked 
With bones, your dwelling-place should 
be, so far 
From panting with your feet unhallowed, 
r 


Of holy oracle,—away, where’er 
Your wandering will may lead you,—such 
a herd 
Will find no god at least to be their shep- 
herd. 
Cho. Nay, listen, king Apollo, thou thy- 
self 


Art not a party merely, but chief actor 
In all this guilt. 

Apoito. How, what? Explain thyself 
More circumstantially ! 


Che. Thy shrine it was 
Prompted the matricide ! 
Apotlo. Nay, to revenge 


A father’s murder, this I prompted ! 
Cho. Aye! 
With a new murder to revenge the old ! 
Apotio. True, and I brought the spien- 
did perpetrator 
Hither a suppliant. 
Cho. Nay, we brought him hither, 
Or followed in his train. Why rate us 
then ? 
Apoito, 1 did pot wish such company ! 
Cho. Our office 
Tis ! 
Apollo. What office ? something glorious 
It needs must be ! 


Cho. To purge the holy shrines 
Of murderers of mothers ! ” 
Apotto. How unfair 


Ts this nowt Can the murder of a woman, 
‘Who first*her husband slew, be named-a 
shedding « 


Of kindred, blood hers was. suthiia 


eed 
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As blurr’d the covenants of nuptial Juno 
And Jove most high, gave Venus to dis. 
ace, 
And made her dearest gifts hateful to men ! 
For such the marriage-bed, by truth pro. 
tected, 
And in its faith superior to an oath ! 


Where was thy vengeance then? If not 
exerted, 

Why now ? ’Tis plain, thou then as much 
as said’st 


Murder might have its swing, thou'dst take 
no keep on’t 

Therefore thou hast no right to persecute 

Orestes, partial as thou art! in fury 

When so the fancy seizes thee, or easily 

Appeased, without more cause, unblush- 
ingly !— 

So much in general,—as for this same mat- 


ter 
Pallas shall be the judge! 


Cho. What’s that to me ? 
I will not quit my prey. 
Apollo. After him then ! 


Thou wilt at least get exercise ! 
Cho. No, think not 
But he shall get the punishment he merits. 
Apollo. He merits nove from thee! | 
will stand by him ! 
Cho. Great is thy name and rank in Jove's 
court—granted ! 
I have my honours too, and will retain 
them, 
To trace like a bold huntress, training on 
Her dogs, the man of blood,—the scent is 


up— 

Forward——a mother’s blood cries out for 
justice ! 

Apolio. And will forward too and save 

my suppliant ! 

Nor man, nor god, but shudders at the 
cause 

Of one betrayed, who to our faith hath 
trusted. 


THE FATE OF FEELING. 
A Tale. 


Aw aversion which I. have,,to ;tra- 
velling on Sunday detained, me) st 
R—— a day longer than had in- 
tended ; after a morning spent in re- 
flections of rather a melancholy kind, 
I wandered towards the village chureh 
with a listless step ;. but my attention 
was soon, fixed. ; the. building before 
me was distinguished by all the marks 
of humble majesty, which poets heve 
so justly, noticed as beloncang to these 
places of. worship, /and.in.the .churebr 
yard, which 1.had just entered, 
could read the record, of many 4 mor 
tal, whose life had. ween eharacterize! 
by, nothing; but the good deeds of 
useful retirement, ‘but whose memory 
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was cherished by the few who knew 
him, with an affectionate regard, sel- 
dom if ever mixed with the meed of 
heartless honour, which the multitude 
bestow upon the hero or the sage. I 
now joined the country people, who 
were flocking to church, arrayed, 
some with great neatness, others in as 
much rustic finery as they could as- 
sume ; the weather was favourable to 
such a display, and the whole scene 
filled me with a feeling of solemn 
pleasure, which affected every move- 
ment of my mind. When I had taken 
my seat among the crowd, I employ- 
ed myself for a while in observing the 
sincere devotion which appeared on 
the countenances of some of the aged, 
and the smiles of conscious attach- 
ment, which played on the faces of 
many of the young of both sexes, who 
had arranged themselves as conve- 
niently as possible for seeing and being 
seen by their respective favourites. 
But I was soon roused from observa- 
tions of a lighter nature, by the en- 
trance of one, on whom all eyes were 
instantly turned ; the careless order 
of his scanty raiment, and his eye 
glazed and reckless of surrounding ob- 
jects, together with an air of unearth- 
ly cast, betokened the absence of in- 
tellect, which appeared once to have 
dwelt in power within him, and to 
have lighted up a countenance capa- 
ble of the must energetic expression. 
During Divine service he conducted 
himself, indeed, with great decency 
of behaviour, but the manner in which 
he expressed thosé passions, which 
were now and then touched by some 
vague association, and called, at in- 
tervals, from» their awful dormitory 
by some random feeling, was suffi- 
ciently marked and strange, to make 
hith ‘more the subjectof my medi- 
tation and scrutiny, than the sermon 
whieh was delivering. 

There is something in’ madness, 
either’ shockingly degrading, or in- 
conceivably grand; the same cause, 
in ‘different cases, is often found to 
produce the most opposite effects ; 
when the distinguishing mark of diu- 
men mind is ‘taken away, we see one 
man browght dewn to the level of the 
brute, ‘whilst another! appears raised 
to a world of superior beitigs, and 
seems'to live in a lund mystery, 
. Where‘all'the objects are too’ great for 
the grasp of his strainitig imagination, 
often’ indulges’ in’ careering 


through a fairy-land of his own, 
where unsubstantial forms meet bis 
mind’s eye, like the shades of things 
that should be, but he cannot tell 
wherefore ; and he seems panting for 
a time when he may shoot away like 
% comet, into a dim immensity, to 
which his own mind has given a sort 
of hovering existence. 

Of this description was the being I 
contemplated. While to some the 
derangement of his reason made him 
the object of undiscerning pity, the 
mind of poetic enthusiasm would have 
looked, with a feeling somewhat like 
envy, upon the wild sublimity which 
seemed to characterize his wanderings. 
His appearance interested me so much, 
that I determined, if possible; to ap- 
proach him, and draw him into that 
kind of conversation, which might be 
expected from a person in his condi- 
tion; but when we were dismissed, 
he dorted away with peculiar velocity, 
and disappeared ; so that I was fain 
to procure any information concerning 
him from some of the villagers who 
were passing. The following parti- 
culars rewarded my inquiries: Er- 
nest Howard was the only son of a 
gentleman, who resided at some little 
distance from R . Apredilection 


for retirement, the state of his health 


when young, and the fondness of his 
— combined in procuring for 
1im an education in the country, re« 
mote from those seminaries where the 
youth sees, in all around him, an épi- 
tome of the world he is one day to 
join, and in the hardships and deceit 
he must meet with, is presented with 
a foretaste of what he is to expett in 
after life. Brought up in complete 
seclusion, Ernest was prevented from 
coming in contact with. the realitics 
of social life, and. all, his opinions of 
mankind were suffered to be the han- 
dywork of a fancy naturally warm and 
generous. His fond | imagination 
would often conjure up @ paradise, 
and people it with’ beings of beauty 
and of virtue ;~—the existence of vice 
in this creation of his mind he could 
conceive, but only in its naked and 
disgusting ugliness ; he had seen some 
of its harsher: features, but, he, knew 
not its fairer forms ; he thought. wick- 
edness was always tenant of the night 
—he knew not.that.it can walk forth 
in the glare of noon like: anangel of 
light,—he knew not that passions can 
rankle in the heart, while the stolen 
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colours ‘of’ beauty and ‘of innocence’ 
mingle in fitful playfulness’ upon the 
check ; and the idea of guilt was ‘in 
his mind ‘always associated with ‘an 
externa] deformity, repulsive even to 
its followers. In this delusion did he 
spend his early days;—a delusion 
which we Would fain cherish for ever, 
but that the truth disregards the vain 
barriers we present to its entrance, 
and, like a spectre, forces for itself ‘a 
chilling way amid the banquet of 
our sensibilities. 

With a heart by nature tender, but 
still more so by the influence of' re- 
tirement, it may be asked, Whether 
Ernest felt that passion which gives 
to poetry its most powerful, yet most 
delicate, Impulse? He did—but' it 
was a creature of his fancy that he 
loved. Yn his hours of solitary wan- 
dering, he would embody all his con- 
ceptions of angelic purity and angelic 
loveliness: imagination furnished the 
muterials which gave consistency ; and 
fancy wis the Promethean fire, which 
gave life to the object of his undefined 
affection. 

It is true, this being met not his 
embrace in the reality of substantial 
form, but his soul flung itself’ forth 
to the converse of what he supposed ‘a 
kindred spirit, and the returning con- 
sciousness of his own materiality never 
failed to bring along with it the pangs 
of disappointment, and the longings 
of regret for his momentary freedom: 

When'he was about nineteen, he 
thought all ‘his’ fancies and all “his 
hopes destined to be realized: "There 
was introduced to his father’s family, 
in the ‘capacity of governess to‘ his 
sisters, a young woman of ignoble 
birth, tmt exquisite beauty ; the ‘su- 
perior education,’ which her striki 
charms had procured’ for her, gave'a 
polish and déli¢acy to her ‘external 
appearance, but, as Was'’said by those 
who knew her ‘intimately, was insef. 
ficient to impart'a refinement to those 


_ Sentiments “which frequently’ ‘beer 
along with them’ a character derived 


from ‘the state in” whieh 


they Were Hret prodded.” 
tration of Rrnést'; ‘indetd) had’ he 
Opportutiity it 5 fn her 
he siw ‘nothing ‘but’ the lovely being 
of ‘his ‘dredii—the ‘tangible’ reality of 
that’ beatitifal’ pHantoth he ‘so 
long doatet ott ‘i hope, and nrourned 
“H® 'ssw before ‘hith “the 
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object he ‘often’ in fancy’ pur. 
sued with’ fervour,—and new energy 
was added to’ a passion which had 
long lived nameless, but powerful, in 
the deepest seclusion of his: soul. 
Their relative situations, and the 
watchfulness of his parents, forbade 
him to manifest his feelings with that 
open licence which he burned to en- 
joy, and ‘he was obliged to view at a 
distance the fulfilment of ‘hopes he 
had entertained before he was fully a- 
ware of their nature. Whilst all in. 
tercourse with Louisa’ Werner was 
thus cut off from Ernest, his imagina- 
tion was not the less busy in attribut- 
ing to-her all the amiable qualities of 
genius and modesty ; and so often hai 
he meditated upon her charms in his 
retirement, ‘that she became, as it 
were, the ‘unconscious inmate of his 
bosom. | A passion so ardent: could 
not long be concealed in his heart, un- 
used as' he had-been to restrain its 
fusions ; and the fire of love would 
durt from his eyes whenever they met 
those of ‘the lovely. Miss Werner. 
These glances were frequently the 
subject of uneasiness to his jealous pa- 
rents ; the cause was to them obvious 
enough ; and’ they determined to put 
a stop to whut they deemed an impro- 
per attachment, before it should have 
gained so much force as materially to 
affect the happiness of their son. In 
pursuance of this resolution, they took 
the’ opportunity, when he’ was from 
home, and had her removed from the 
family as privately as , possible. It 
does not appear, from any information 
I could obtain, that Lucy returned 
the passion of her lover, or even knew 
of the feeling which Ernest enterteni- 
ed for her ; and this accounts for/het 
not having left any trace by whielnhe 
might discover her new residents} 
Whilst the old people werehugging 
themselves’ in! Cconseiousness’ ot 
their sagacity and pratent nignage- 
ment, but: she-anx- 
iety which he betrayed-when ‘he first 
heard ‘of ‘the’ ‘change in the 
showéd that! they had-reckoned wi 
too much security'on 
their plan} especiatly’ that  partor 
prosperity of ‘their son.) Asuhe ha 
not made @hy one theconfidantof his 
love, he had to-eonfine’the turbulence 
of his feelings‘to his own Breas: 
the tumult whichexisted there, 
easily noticed by thosecavhose loveless 
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wisdom had discovered his passion at, 
the first,,.and they. found out, when 
too late, that love, when cherished by 
romance, instead of being weakened, 
gains increasing force by the influence 
of time and absence. Stimulated by 
an impulse so powerful, our hero made 
as diligent search after the object of 
his way ward attachment as the secresy 
he wished to preserve would adwit of. 
After a good «eal of fruitless inquiry, 
he found that.she had, gone to, live 
with a relation, at a considerable dis- 
tance from, his. father’s house... Thi- 
ther he followed her, with all the ea- 
gerness of hope; but great. was his 
disappointment when he learned,.that, 
after she had been there for a short 
time, she had packed up the most part 
of her little fortune, and had gone ne- 
bedy, could tell whither. . Her aunt, 
from. whom he received this informa- 
tion, seemed to be a person of morose 
and surly disposition,—a circuinstance 
which at, one time made him rather 
imeredulous ; at another, while it .in 
seme. way accounted for Lucy's con- 
duct, afforded.a proof of the woman’s 
assertion. Being thus stopt short in 
the very threshokl.of his hopes, he 
could do nothing but, return home, 
and, in the track of his lonely. walks, 
sicken over the recollection of. the 
brilliant expectations he had once en- 
tertained, but which had now vanish- 
ed into vapour, and. left, behind them 
nothing but the anguish of, frustra- 
tion, and the utter emptiness of dis- 
appointment. For two years he lan- 
guished in hopelessness ; the impres- 
sions; he , had first xeceived, were 
nourished, by his imagination, which 
they; wholly engrossed ;,,,and_., time 
brought, net, along,with, it to him, the 
solace of: forgetfulness,; which , it} dis- 
penses so Jiberaiiy,to minds,of a mean- 
er mould). blo ad? slid 

Hisparents,, with, the view of di- 
verting, his.atteation, drew, him from 
thevscenes, which cherished, his me- 
laneholy,; whilst they reminded, bim 
ofiite cause, and led him intothe 
tle of\the metropolis. But there his 
thoughts.were not prevented, by the 
raultiplicity of objects, from, reverting 
to their former posture, as:the ming- 
ling clouds of ;heaven: present.ne 
‘stacle to the.eyeof him,.whoseeks,a 
subject: of goatemplation, above aud 
beyond their sphere, One day,in 
ticular, theipictures, of the paat,came 


upon sith a, vivid -colourving, 
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which they had mot assumed for some 
time... The. romantic scenery of his 
native place. was there—the friends 
who tended his infancy were thire— 
and the.fiction of his first and only 
love was there, clad in all the drapery 
of that enthusiasm, through, which 
he had viewed it. He thought it 
strange, he thought it sorrowful, that 
the only form, and face, and voice, 
which he coujid love, should be given 
to his. senses for a moment, and then 
snatched from the embrace of his soul 
forever. In the midst of these re- 
flectious, he raised his eyes, and fixed 
them on—heavens!—it was Lucy— 
every. energy which. the, tide, of life, 
commands rushed to his heart—every 
feeling, related to ecstacy,.came into 
turbulent and contending operation— 
humanity was ready tosink under the 
swelling and supernatural emotion. 
When he recovered for an instant he 
flew to meet her—the accents of love, 
and hope, aud surprise,. gained @ con- 
fased aud. trembling utterance—but 
—there was something in Lucy's tone 
of voice—the air, the manner,, the 
gesture, the appearance, which told 
that virtue, that chastity was gone for 
ever, and all that was left behind was 
merely a. whited sepulchre,.I need. 
net attempt to describe the, seene 
which immediately ensued. The rea- 
son of Ernest fell beneath the over~ 
whelming conviction, but his madness 
brought along with it oblivion of the 
past ;, only now and then memory bo- 
yers on the confines of imsanity, with 
the partial recollection of .a fearful 
dyeam,, 

His, parents have since, left., the 
theatre of their mortal grief$ ; and the. 
hearts that.would have cherished him 
are cold in death. .. He is saluted with, 
the, laugh,/of ,rustic., mirth, by those 
who:eaunot appreciate one of his feel, 
ings-—he is, met. with the honest, com- 
passion.of those, who cannot share the 
sublime enjoyment of sorrows-- 
what he; was, holds, but,a perishable. 
tenement even in the memory,of his 
friends—-what he is starts only inte 
momentary existence in, the mind of 
the poet-—what he shall .be, heaven 
alone can know,,,, The fate,of Luey, 
have-not been. able to ascertain, pro, 
bably she bas round of guilty: 


pleasure, aud; been swallowed; in: she, 
abyss, of miséry..which, engulfs, so. 
many, of, the impradent.of her. sex 
Sueh exhibitions of the Diving Will 
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often come. to us in a very question- 
able shape. We think it inconsistent 
with justice, that misfortunes should 
be heaped on the innocent; but let 
us take a deeper view of human na- 
ture, and we shall find, that, in the 
bosoms and lives. of those to whom 
our remark may best apply, there are 
thoughts and actions sufficiently ecri- 
minal, in the eye of Heaven, to make 
them the objects of punishment; and 
it is only, comparatively speaking, the 
high place our own vices hold in the 
scale of moral turpitude, which makes 
us pronounce those altogether inno- 
cent, who are in any great degree 
more so than ourselves. We ought 
therefore to wonder, not that. others 
are punished, but that we are respit- 
ed so long. W.., D. 


PROJECTED HISTORY OF THE EDIN- 
BURGH MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


MR EDITOR, 


In the last number of your miscel~ 
lany, which accidental avocations pre- 
vented me from inspecting until this 
date, you have furnished your readers 
with a slight sketch of the first part 
of a Biographical Memoir of the. late 
Dr Cullen, read te the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, at one of their recent 
sittings, by Dr Thomson. The ac- 
knowledged abilities of the author of 
that paper, whom I take to be my 
friend, (if he permit me so to designate 
him,) Dr Jom Thomson, Protessor of 
Military Surgery in. this. University, 
and his. intimate. acquaintance 
medical literature and with medical 
science. in all its. departments, fully 
bear you I dare to. say, 
your very warm eulogium on that 
part of his. Essay, and authorize us te 
anticipate much.pleasure and instruc 
tion from the perusal of the whole 
Memoir, when itis. submitted to the 
public. In the same paper, you have 
observed, ‘‘ that the life of the great 
Dr Cullen, by soiiie Singular accident, 
has hitherto been. a. desideratum in 
biography.” It is very true, that no 
life of this 'eelebrated physi¢ian has, 
as ‘far as 1 know, hitherto appeared 
in print, but Pam Wesirous to inform 
you; end through ‘your favour ‘the 
readers «of your Magazine, that in 
"Sdn Historieal-Account of the Rise 


me and Progress of the: Medical School 
22 this University,” composed..by me 
m ty years ago, and still lying by me 


[June 


in MS. I have given a pretty ample 
account of that distinguished ornament 
of our Medical Seminary, and narrated 
his history from the commencement 
of his public career as an apprentice to 
a surgeon-apothecary in Glasgow, a-« 
bout the year 1727, to the close of his 
professional labours in this Univer. 
sity, and of his life in this city, on the 
5th of February 1790, in the 79th year 
of his age. This biographical account 
occupies 220 pages 4toof my MS. and 
embraces a review of all Dr Cuilen’s 
works and medical opinions, as far 
as these opinions are recorded in his 
writings. I have detailed at length 
Dr Cullen’s connection with Dr Wil- 
liam Hunter, and incorporated a short 
sketch of the life of that celebrated 
anatomist and aceoucheur with my 
Memoir of his friend and instructor, 
and quondam partner in medical prac- 
tice. In this transient notice, I have 
also adverted to Dr Hunter’s anato- 
mieal discoveries, and examined, I 
think, with candour and impartiality, 
the points at issue in his keen con- 
troversy with a late eminent professor 
of our medical school. I have, in- 
deed, said nothing of the late Dr Wil- 
liam Smellie, whose history, as it 
would appear, has found a place in Dr 
Thomson's Memoir. For although I 
knew that Dr Smellie was also a native 
of Lanarkshire, had perused his works, 
and duly appreciated his distinguish- 
ed attainments as an accoucheur 
and a lecturer, on midwifery, 1 was 
not aware that any peculiar intimacy 
had ever subsisted between him and 
the subject of my Essay.. Some manu- 
script letters of Dr Cullen passed 
through my hands, and. particular- 
ly one addressed. to, his: colleague ‘Dr 
Alston, in -which’ he) able 
and accurate: account» of ‘the 
brated Vienna manuscript: of 
oscorides, and. appreciates with equal 
discernment and ability the real value 
of that literary curiosity... Avtran- 
script of this letter: I have engrossed 
in my work. ‘ 
Having etated these facts, 1m regard 
to my Memoir of Dr Cullen, you will, 
perhaps, permit meito observe; Te- 
spect to my work \imi general; that it 
comprehends thé: lives of ‘Sir Robert 
Sibbald and of DrArehibald Pitcairn, 
the first Professorsiof Medicine 10 the 
University of Edinburgh ; with an 8e 
count of their works. Tt also includes 
the lives of Dr/ Charles’ Alston, Pro 
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fessor of Botany and Materia Medica ; 
of Dr Alexander Monro primus, Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy and Surgery; of 
Dr John Rutherford, Professor of the 
Practice of Medicine; of Dr John 
Hope, Professor of Botany ; and of 
Dr John Gregory, Professor of the 
Practice of Medicine in the same se- 
minary ; with a minute and critical 
account of their works and discoveries 
respectively. Monro, Alston, end 
Rutherford, with their first associates, 
re-established the medical school in 
this University ; and, by their learning 
and diligence, laid that foundation on 
which they themselves and their suc- 
cessors reared that fabric of medical 
science, which has now for a long se- 
ries of years maintained its pre-emi- 
nence over every similar institution in 
Europe. 

I have, in the course of my work, 
paid particular attention to the va- 
rious medical opinions and theories 
which have prevailed in the Edin- 
burgh school since its revival. The 
Cullenian doctrines and hypotheses 
have more particularly received an 
impartial examination ; and the opi- 
nions of his illustrious, but unfortu- 
nate rival, John Brown, have been 
fully discussed, and the degree of 
merit which, in right, appertains to 
them, candidly appreciated ; and I 
flatter myself that I have been able 
te exhibit to my readers a correct 
statement of the speculative investi- 
gations of these renowned medical 
theorists. Both Cullen and Brown 
have now, for a considerable period, 
reposed in the silent chambers of 
death ; their respective theories may, 
therefore, be canvassed with temper, 
and without reviving, in Britain at 
least, those hostile feuds, 
which still rage, or lately did rage, in 
some of the most celebrated medical 
seminaries on the continent of Europe; 
and hére too, as some of your medical 
reaclers’) must well remember, once 
érurdiled the peace of society, and 
marshalled medical men in warlike 
array under the banners of their re- 
spective leaders. 

‘I take leave still further to inform 
your readers, that I have occasionally 
mserted in ny work short biographical 
notices of differenteminent physicians 
and surgeons, both im these islands 
and on: the Continent, who were con- 
temporaries and correspondents of the 
professors whose lives I have attempt- 
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ed to record. I have, moreover, sub- 
joined in an appendix various im- 
portant documents connected with the 
medical institutions in Edinburgh ; 
and, on the whole, I cannot help be- 
ing humbly of opinion, that my book 
will be found to merit, at least in 
some degree, the attention of those 
who, in former times, were the pupils 
of those illustrious masters whose lives 
ani labours constitute the chief de- 
tail ;—of' those who at present prose- 
cute their medical education in this 
University, as well as of those who at 
future periods shall resort hither for 
instruction. 

I have said that my MS. has for se- 
veral years lain dormant in my pos- 
session, as I have never hitherto been 
able to prevail on the booksellers, 
those men-midwives of literature, to 
assist me in bringing it before the 
public, on terms at all conducive to 
my interest, or remuneration of the 
time and labour bestowed on it, as 
they conceive that the speculations in 
which I engaged are now rather out 
of date. But I have now an arrange~ 
ment in prospect, which I am inelin- 
ed to hope will result in enabling me 
at length to bring it forward, at no 
distant period, in the shape of two 
thick and handsome octavos. 

Although these lives have not yet 
appeared in privt, my MS. has been 
in the hands of different medical gen- 
tlemen, abundantly competent both to 
appreciate its merits and to detect its 
demerits, and by these it has been 
perused with unequivocal approba- 
tion. I have not permission to men- 
tion names ; but I shall adventure to 
particularize one pre-eminent judge 
who has sanctioned it with his decided 
approvak—Dr John Fleming, late at 
the head of the Medical Poard of Cal- 
cutta. 

Duncan Forses, M. D 
Edinburgh, 31st May 1821. 
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We have under. this tide collected 
together anecdotes, and, various dittle 
scraps of more or. less importance, 
from different quarters, which we pre~ 
sent to our readers for,slivir enter 
tainment and. edification... We. begin 
with a prophecy. 


the last day of the yer 1788, 
an’ old math, who was accustomed to 
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ballads in the streets:of 
dam, ‘seeing himself surrounded a 
crowd, stood still, and said, ‘Come, 
listen my friends, and I shall tell you 
what strange things will seon-come to 

. You willsee an obscure islander 
arise, who will make himself emperor 
of France. He will also take to him- 
self Italy and Switzerland, Holland 
and Flanders, Prussia, and a.great 
part of Germany. He: will: make 
eight kings, and will send the: Pope, 
in his old age, to wander und. to: die 
in a distant land. You will seethe 
King of France living in England, the 
King of Spain living in Franee, the 
Queen of Portugal living in America, 
the King of Prussia in a cottage, | the 
King of Sweden wandering through 
the earth, and the son of a hairdresser 
reigning in his stead.’ ‘The children 
who heard him, taking him for a: mad- 
man, began to pelt him with stones, 
but a humane gentleman, who had 
heard the wild. harangue, defended 
him from the mob, saying he had 
never seen phrenzy rise to such a! pitch 
of extravagance, for the moon.s»would 
as soon fall from the firmament, as 
events so as come 

He sent the poor lunatic to t 


he: next is a story of..a) French 
emigrant. . 


Monsieur Lasseure, a French 
emigrant, came.to England in the year 
1793, brought, with him L.40 Ster- 
ling, which he was determined should 
subsist him four years, when he flat- 
tered himself his country might. be 
restored to. tranquillity, and..bimself 
to neturn again in, peace. 

the mean time, he. took a small 
garcet at Somers, Town, and.was ob- 
served .to eat nothing but bread, and 
drink nothing, but. water.; A, gentle- 
man in the neighbourhood being in- 
formed of this eireumstance, most hu- 
manely sent. himia present of a, fine 
ham, in return, for which, Lasseure 
ictionary). following -letter .of 
is the first letter 
penion the 
grammatical 

faults, in return of the hot sentiments 
of my heart. Sure.enough, am 
stupified by your great generosity, 
and your I have 


[June 
found yesterday, on atriving to 
house, an heard 
it was proceeding from your goodness. 
How much am I gratfull, my dearest 
Sir !- above all, when I consider that 
am enknown to you, and I have 
rendered: you none service—this gift 
is then very pratuitous: Ah! it is 
the top of the "kindness, and make a 
magnificent eulogy of your generous 
heart—would to God I sbould can go 
myself, to the end that 1 offer to you 
my thanks, but I. cannot—yet the 
wishes that 1 do at London for your 
happiness are neither less ardent, nor 
less sincere.~ L say, with the prophet 

Fiat abundantia in turribus tuis. 
am happy enough 
back my body in shall 
tol, that liberality, but: you shall per- 
mit me toleave to you my heart, its 
gratitude, and the respectfull aftec- 
tion with which I am, Sir, your very 
humble servant, 

LASSEURE, 
Rector of Ribourseaux, Burgundy.’ 


This, letter, was, shown.to the 
Princess, Elizabeth, on which. lucky 
event the writer, was taken from. his 
humble garret, and introduced to plen- 


ty, and a first floor,” 


The following letter, from an_ho- 
nest old woman near Stirling, to the 
Emperor ‘Alexander, has, perhaps, 
been in print before, though we do 
not recollect having met with it. It 
was most graciously received, and a 
handsome, gift ordered to ‘the writer 
by the magnanimous Sovring. 
“Unto thé” Most’ Excellent! 

ANDER, Empror ‘of the De 

minion of Russia, and he 

ers thereunto belongingy Se: Beer 


seman 
tor 1685 ;in: attras 
most, Sovsing, fer;,jour 
clemency. at.this time. 
freedom...is 


Sovring’s, goodpess, in gaying and 
enlarging of 
John Duncan, aged 
who was and, 
ter, captainef (he.dean Spi Al- 
loa, at the: time, the ern bar- 


* 

a insane hospital. 

: 
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go in your Sovring’s dominions in 
Russia; who is the only support of 
me, his mothcr, and, besides, I have 
no other friend for my support ; and 
on the account of your gracious be- 
nevolence, be pleased to accept of this 
small present from your ever wells 
wisher, whilst I have breath. 

‘¢ The small present is three pair of 
stockens going on when your 
Sovring goes a hunting. I would 
have sent your Sovring silk stockens 


-if that my son could go in search for 


them; the press being so hot at this 
time that he cannot go for fear of be- 
ing) pressed.. If your Sovring. will 
be | yma to accept of this present, 
and favour me with.an answer of this 
by the bearer, and tell me what fami- 
ly Sovring /has, I) will send 
stockens for them all for the winter, 
before the winter comes; and also 
what: sons and daters you might 
have. Most dread Sovring, I am, 
your ‘most. obedient humble servant 
till death, 
Exrzanetu WYLLIE. 
Ninians, by Stirling; 
2d April 1804. 

** Please direct to me'to the care of 
Robert Retinie; in St’ Ninians, by 
Stirling, North Britan: 

* Sovring Alexander Empror of Rus- 


sia. 


The following anecdote of Dr. Car- 
lyle,: minister of Inveresk, is 
new to us, and we are assured js quite 
authentic. 


the'time of the,Jaat civil con- 
test in Scotland in 1745, Mr Carlyle 

who had sometime before Sbtained 
ligence to was re- 
siding. with, his father,,the minister 
of; Prestonpana, when the Highlanders 
triumpheds so..signally, at that place 
Over the royal army. . ‘The known 
loyally of thé’ Senior Mr Caflyle to 
Prince, niade him aftaid 
ke anid his fiinily should be marks 
the victims of the conquer- 
sig party. On the day on‘whieh the 
Battle was fought, hors@, both for 
father ‘and son, weté Rept ready 
saddled for'them to thet? safety 
by fight; should Be wecasion: 
The dncertainty whieh that day 
was passed incegased ‘their anxiety t 
a painful “arid: at Tength, by 
the advice of Carlyle, the fa- 
thet tind the Gon tionnted their horses 
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to seeka place of greater safety than 
their own house was now deemed, 
The number of stragglers; however, 
on the read, and some stray balls 
which sometimes crossed it nearer 
them than they thought altogether 
pleasant, made the old man determin- 
ed to return home, and there abide the 
consequences, whatever they might 


prove. 
** Afterthe battle, theCustom-house 
of Prestonpans, in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the manse, was used by the 
rebels as a hospital. This circums 
stance brought the ministet’s family 
and the Highlanders: inte such close 
contact, that. they. firmly expected 
that the house would be taken 
session ‘of and plundered. “In. this 
emergency young Carlyle applied to 
his mother for all the old linen in the 
house, without intimating’ what he 
wneant to do with it. He -was then 
armed with old shirts, and, thus des 
fended, ventured to enter the hospi+ 
tal. Herehe told who he. was, and 
said, that, although he had no preten- 
tions to surgery, yet he. was willing 
to render all the assistance in» his 
power in dressing the wounded. While 
thus empleyed, he observed a young 
man, apparently an officer of rank; 
rendered helpless by a severe wound, 
Young Carlyle'went up to bim, and 
made to him a proffer of his father's 
house, and of himself and his mother 
as his nurses, with all the sccommo- 
dation and aid which the place could 
afford, or the neighbourhood supply. 
This benevolent offer was gratefully 
aceépted ; the young officer was con- 
veyed to the manse, placed im its best 
apartment, and treated with all the 
tenderness his condition required, 
young Carlyle had. got ‘him 
fairly lodged, he suggested ‘to’ him 
that, as he was an officer of tank, he 
ought- to be accommodated with :a 
guard, to prevent the danger ‘arisi 
from eufprise or agitation 
by any sudden attack upon ‘the house 
—Lan evént very likely tovoceur, as ite 
inmates wete known to favour 
the ‘cause of Prinee Charles: 
young officer complied with this'segs 
gestion—wrote to his , 


superior 

the state in which the ‘battle 
him=in whet  maaner 

wis accommodated—and reqursting 
guard, for hie-greater securit and 
comfort; to be Ouse, 
which had‘ afforded | 
3x 


an asylum. 
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This reqnest was granted. And thus, 
by the happy manceuvring of young 
Carlyle,.in.a singular combination of 
circumstances, which at. once. gave 
ample scope to the selfish and the be- 
nevolent affections, he, perhaps, saved 
his father’s house from pillage, and a 
fellow-creature from untimely death. 
The young officer, in an evil-hour, 
had been prevailed upon, without,the 
knowledge of his family, to join the 
rebels; but during the time he lay. 
an invalid in the manse of Preston- 

he was so completely lectured 
gut of his Jacobitism, that, on his 
recovery, instead of following the 
Highlanders to England, he returned 
to his friends in the north of Scot- 
land;, and, as it. was not publicly 
known that ever he had countenanced 
the desperate enterprise, he escaped 
the ruin which, after the battle of 
Culloden, overtook most of its parti- 
sans.” 


_ Since we have got on the Rebellion, 
‘we shall give our reacers a Jacobite 
relic, entitled, “‘ Flora Macdonald’s 
Lament,” which, we are told by a 
correspondent, is not in Mr Hogg’s 
collection. We cannot say that the 
non-insertion of it by the poetic edi- 
ter is any blemish on his work, and 
we are not very sure that our inser- 
tion of it may not be a blemish on 
ours. ‘However, it is not a bad spe- 
éimen of Jacobite nonsense. 
Whew that I from my darling pass’d, 
My love increas’d, like young Leander, 
- With the parting kiss the tears fell fast, 
re ne my heart that we should sun- 


O’er mountains, glens, and raging seas, 

When winds and waves did roar like thun- 
der. 

Them I’d encounter "gain with ease, 

That we were ne'er again to sunder. 

O°yet 1 did to Malton go, 

And left my darling swain to wander, 

‘Where was one friend, were fifty foes, 

And 1 myself was then brought under 

By a rude hand ef bloody hue, 

Because I lov'd a young Pretender ; 

Ifit were undone, I would it do, 

O’er hills and dales with him I'd wander. 

From ship to ship was I-toss’d about, 

Abd atthe Nore did me surrender ; 

Growds. af rude hands, I steed them out, ; 


Awd lor’d none like my, youpg-Pretender. ' 


‘To great London f came at last, 
And-still evow'd my passion tender, 
‘Thinking for death I would be cast, 


Eor serving of my, young Pretender. — 
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‘And I ne’er in arms.ap 


lane: {June 
But thanks to the Georgean af 
And the English laws J 
For they thought nought of all my case, 
Although I lov’d a young Pretender, — 
They charg'd me to the Highlands go, 
For women’s wit and strength were tender, 
r’d as foe, 

In defence of a young Pretender, 

O were my swain at Malton 

Or yet at Skye, I’d be his lover, 
In spite of all the laws of late, 
I would call him my sweet darling rover. 


We now come to Political Econo- 
my, on which our indefatigable cor- 
respondent A. B. has of late been 1a- 
bouring. “This gentleman’s variety of 
speculation might, indeed, of itself, 
furnish out a much better article of 
Miscellanea than this, and we have 
enough of it, on all sorts of subjects, 
lying by us, to fill a whole number of 
our Magazine, with much more ori- 
ginal matter than we are commonly 
provided with. He wishes us, in the 
meantime, to print the two following 
letters. 


** MR EDITOR, | 

_* Tw the course of one or two 
months, I will send you a review of 
the books you were kind enough to 
procure for me, (Say,and Malthus 
on Political in which the 
commercial distresses of the country 
will be traced to a cause which has 
hitherto been overlooked, and an ef- 
fectual. method of preventing a re- 
currence of such evils will be suggest- 
ed. Ih the mean time, I would be 
obliged to you if you would publish 
the. following short. statement—My 
reason for this request isa natural one 
—-I feel that my abilities are not ade- 
quate to the difficulties.of the subject, 
and I wish to obtain the assistance of 
a stronger mind that my own. 

It appears.to, me. that there 4 
natural connection between high wages 
of labour and high profits of stock, 
and that a policy proceeding trom 1g- 
norance of this. connection. 
dually led. to the, commercial distres- 
ses which reached thar maximum 
the last war...It.is the 

this. policy, to, 
of the labour- 
and, to.lower, is; wages; and the 
excessive fall in, the price of labour is 
the, cause proportional, fall 4» 
the rate. of profit. The , unnatu 
excitement. of. industry 


ed. the production, of commodities 
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the unnatural cheapness of labour has 
lessened the consumption of commodi- 
ties; and the excessive production, 
aided by the deficient consumption, 
has lowered the profits of the master 
manutacturer. It appears to me that 
the rate of profit depends on the pro- 
— between the quantity of la- 

ur exacted and the price paid for 
that labour; that, in the progress of 
commerce, the industry exacted from 
the labourer increases in a much great- 
er degree than the real value of his 
wages ; and that it is this inequality 
which lowers the profits of stock. ‘The 
subject of complaint is, that the com- 
modities produced exceed the demands 
of the consumers; and the cause of 
the excéss I.conceive to be this, that 
the industry by which commodities 
are produced is too great, and the 
wages which enable the labourer to 
consume commodities are too little. 
In short, it is the fall in the price of 
labour (not, as is commonly believed, 
the rise in the price of labour) that 
lowers the profits of stock. If. the 
wages of a day’s labour are doubled, 
it is supposed that the price of labour 
is doubled ; but, if the ——. of 
exertion exacted in exchange for these 
wages is six times as great, it is evi- 
dent that the price of labour has been 
reduced to one-third. The profits of 
stock will consequently fall by the 
excess of production above consump- 
tion of wealth, or, in other words, by 
the excess of the Iabourer’s industry 
reese the price paid for a day’s la- 


“In order that the rate of profit 
Inay rise, it is necessary either that 
the industry of the labourer should 
be lessened, or his wages raised. I 
will endeavour to prove that the dis- 
semination of knowledge will produce 
both these effects; that, by lessening 
industry, it will lessen production ; 
that, by raising wages, it will increase 
consumption ; and that the diminish- 
ed production on the one hand, and 
thé increased consumption on the 
other, will raise the rate of’ profit. 
There has been hitherto a more rapid 
increase in the industry of the labour- 
er than in the wealth of the employ- 
er ;-and it is this which has lowered 
both the wages of labour and the pro- 
fits of stock: Henceforth, however, 
the’ wealth of the employer will in- 


chase, "wiifle the industry of the la 
Wil diminish ; atid it if this 
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will raise both wages'and 

“* I will also endeavour to te 

that the decrease of industry will 

accompanied with a great incvreasé 6? 
intelligence in the workmen ; that the 
progress of mechanical invention will 
be much more rapid; that thé 
ployer will gain more by the increas 
ed activity of the labourer’s mind than 
he will lose by the diminished acti« 
vity of the labourer’s body ; and ‘that 
the rapid improvement of machinery 
will have a tendency to raise, not td 
lower, the profits’of stock. 

Tgive you the results of my 
quiries without illustration ‘or proof; 
because I am confident that some of 
your readers will understand thet. 
They will grow up like the seeds of 
corn which Robinson Crusoe cast ‘@< 
way on his desert island. VFerbym 


“It has been usual, in relieving 
the poor, to give them employment, 
and to stimulate as much as possible 
their industry. Employment is, in 
political economy, what bleeding: and 
warm water was in the medical, prace 
tice of the renowned Sangrado: it is 
a quack medicine, applicable to all 


, litical diseases. It appears tome t 


the excess of production in this coun 
try proceeds from an excess of indus 
try; and that, by our contrivances te 
employ the poor, we have increased 
the evil which we designed to lessens 
Our object ought to be, to strengthen 
the intelligence of the labourer ;. to 
increase his foresight ; and to prevent 
the recurrence of those necessities 
which produce excessive industry... 

“ yow can introduce thisshort 
paper, either in a note or in any 
way, you would oblige me by insert 
ing it. lam-not partial tomy 
work; there is something in it which 
will both interest the. reader and, be 
useful in the present state of the coun# 
try ; and I am inclined to think, that 
in the present state of the scienve,’ 
such loose ‘hints: of theory are mon¥ 
seasonable than a regular treatise: If 
they give no instfuction, theyy at 
least, serve to. open the mind of the 
reader, and render it more susceptible” 
of the instruction that may cotne front 
other quarters. 
din thé moré Confitmied! ii*thiy 
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opinion, because I find that it was.al- 
so the opinion of In 
his, Adyancement of Leatning,” {p.. 
48,of. the first edition,) he observes, 
that. knowledge has often been ren-~ 
dered. stationary ‘ by its. over-early 

d. peremptory reduction into ,arts’ 
G. e. systems) ‘and methods ; ‘for, as 
young men, when they knit and shape 
perfectly, do seldom grow to a farther 
stature, so, knowledge, while in 
aphorisms and observations, it isin 

rowth, but, when onee it is compre 
fended into exact words, &c.... 

Wuen the demand for manufac- 
tures. comes, to be less than.the sup- 
ply,.there. myst be an excess of unem- 
ployed, capital, im, the hands: of ‘the 
master manufacturer, and with: the 
workman an excess.of unemployed in- 
dustry, ..Why may,not this unem- 
ployed capital be lent to the unem- 
ployed labourers? What are the ex- 
isting obstacles to such leans. Are 
they natural, and, consequently, per- 
manent, obstacles, or accidental and 
temporary? let 
_ “© The obstacles to these loans seem 
to grocers partly from the usury Jaws, 
and partly from the poor Jaws, :‘The 
interest of the debt ought to be pro- 
portioned’ to the risk of losing ‘the 
principal sum; and if an adequate m- 
terest is prohibited, no such loans will 
be made. If the price of labour is 
kept down when the demand for la- 
bour is, above, the supply, the: la- 
bourer cannot pay. the. debts, that he 
May contract; and it_is this which 
‘puts it out of his power to, borraw 
when the supply of. labour exceeds 
the demand, In whatever. yiew..we 
consider this subject, it is evident that 
the inadequate price of; labour, is the 
cause of all the distresses of the ma- 
nufacpurer, and merchants... 
the usury, laws and, the. poor 
“laws were abolished, and the price,of 
Tabour allowed to, .rise:to its natural 
‘leyel, the Jabourer. would be. able 
“to borrow money when he was desti- 
tute of employment; and the, :exer- 
tions of industry arid frugality neces- 
‘Baty for. the sepayment. of debt 
‘would produce habits of frugality and 
fidustry, which would remain a 
the debt was discharged. ‘There is « 
much honesty where. there is Jit- 

prudence; 3s probable. that. the 


See of the Article 
Review. 


produced by desire'to pay 


SAVINGS 
debt would be greater than those pro- 
duced by the anxiety to prevent evil. 

** The power wing ‘would 
enable the labourer to relax his in- 
dustry ; the supply of labour would 
fall to the level of the demand ; 'pro- 
duction would: be: checked, and ‘the 
rate of profit would gradually rise. 

Avdecrease im the demand for 
commodities in one country/is often 
accompanied with an increase of de- 
mand in ahother-country. When this 
occurs, it is only necessary to remove 
the obstacles to commercial inter- 
course. Are these ‘obstacles. natural 
or artificial, permanent or temporary? 
This. the true statement of’ the 
question.“ The fever: is. at» home, 
amd the guingiina’ is abroad:;'* and 
if we can only fetch home the quin- 
quina, and: give it to the patient, we 
shall cure the disease. 

© When. capital or when 
,cannot be employed: at: home, it will 
naturally overflow. into’ other coun- 
tries. -will consequently: enrich 
these countries, and increase the de- 
mand for the capital and the industry 
which remain at home. Apply this 
remark to the case of English: capital 
and industry overflowing into France. 

evident that the increase of 
wealth may be checked by the exces- 
sive dearness, as well:as:by the exces- 
sive cheapness, of labour. exces- 
sive cheapness: of labour ‘checks pro- 
duction. by ‘lessening consumption ; 
and an/excessive dearness of labour 
checks production by increasing the 
expence of production.» If the ‘price 
paid for a.day’slabour:is equal 'to the 
value the article produced by. it, 
the master cai have no profit, andthe 
Jandlerd can :havé no: rent ; 
duction will'cease or be. diminished, 
till either the price of labour isdower- 
ed by the diminished demand, sorithe 
price commodities raised by the 
minishetl supplyy to oe 

of labour must check 
Norse 
be cultivated, unless it is sufficiently 
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fertile to produce a rent for the land= 
lord; or at least.a profit for the far. 
besides paying for the: labour of 
cultivation, If Ricardo is:right when 
he says that the cultivation of the 
poorer soils is that which lowers the 

fits of capital, it ‘is evident: that a 
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igh price of labour ( provided it does . 


not exceed certain. maximum:) will 
keep/up the rate of profit, by prevent- 
ing the poorer soils from being culti~ 
vated, 

** When the price of labour is too 
low, it is necessary either to lessen the 
supply of labour, or to increase the 
demand,: The. first may be done by 
lessening the obstacles, or strengthen- 
ing the tendencies, to emigration, and 
the second, by lessening the obstacles 
or increasing the tendencies te com- 
mercial enterprise. An abolition of 
the Usury Laws would contribute. in 
a high degree to. both these: objects. 
See the letter to Adam Smith in Ben- 
tham’s Defence of Usury. 

** T will conclude. by proposing, the 
following queries: 1. Whether there 
is nota fund of enterprise in human 
nature which must be employed either 
in war or in the more dangerous and 
lucrative branches. of commerce? 2. 
Whether commercial enterprise will 
not. increase, in an age of universal 
peace?» And, whether the in- 
crease of commercial enterprise will not 
tend to prevent .war, by exhausting 
the restlessness of) those), passions 
which usually seek their gratification 
ipomatual destruction?) 


Next follows: another epistle' from 
our: friend at::Port-Glasgew;' ‘who 
found the the 
‘6 Anmalstof) the Parish,” i: we see it 
recorded, that. our Magazine has been 
famous, of old for dive touds,‘und we 
are glad to find that the good) matter- 
of+fact character of -our younger days 
it» some with ws, in 


the midst of this new-fangled 

tions must. give. Belw hiid~ 
ider’si own inimitable words.) 
Year 1769. A-Foad found tn t 
ewhether,.it was im, the: beginning’ of 
this year, or in «the end Of- the last, 
‘that every: extraordinary thing’ came 
to light in the parish’ ;' but howsdever 
that may ‘be; there is nothing 
than fact, which it is 
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already, how it was ‘that®the tollpor 
trust-road,' was set on 
count ‘of ‘the. Lord ‘Rgtesham’s 
bling on the midden it the Veritel; 
Well, it ‘happened: to ‘one of the’ la~ 
bouring men, in breaking the stories 
to make ‘metal for the new ‘road, that 
he broke ‘a stone that was'botli large 
and remarkable, and in the heart of 
it, which was boss, there was founda 
living creature, that jatnped out’ the 
moment it saw the light: of Heaven; 
to the great terrification of the man, 
who could think it was’ nothing but 
an evil spirit that-had been imprison< 
ed therem for'a time. The man came 
to me like a demented creature, and 
the whole clachan gathered out; young 
and old, and I went at’ their head; 
see see the miracle could be, for the 
man said it was a fiery dragon, spui 
smoke and flames. 
came to the’ spot, it was just a yird 
toad, and the laddie wean’ nevelled it 
to death with stones, before’ I ‘ould 
persuade them to give over.’ Sitice 
then, I have read of such things com 
ing to light in the Scots Magazine; a 
very valuable book, Soon after the 
affair’ of ¢ the wee deil in the staneé,’ 
as it was calledy’ &e. 


.,We, do not suppose, however, 
any relation similar ..to, the following 
is,to, be found in any ofjoux previous 

© wave not had the satisfaction of 
last inserted in your Ma- 
rite for April, but am aware that 
late, and hope for its being 
‘favoured with a corner in your next. 
T’ndw' beg leave to send you a short 
account of some experiments, attend- 
éd with'singular results, which I made 
list stimnier,’ arid which, T hope, will 
interest such ‘of your readers 96,,like 
are in, the 
‘of and in those laws whicl 
‘Operite‘on the’ ‘vital fatictions. 

etigaged in showing some _clectr 

Yequireil’ an a. shoe 
well known and beauti- 
experiivent,—and haying 
Uhe from’ a ‘nest ‘on which a hen was 
heh ‘sttting, T° ordered it to be 

for curicsity, marked 

‘with @ pte 
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hie 
Hit 
My 
How if again. ¥ thought no more Qu 
it, h cx, till the. servantsteld me, 
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about for some days, that one of them, 
had been hatched blind; this remind- 
ed me of my electrified egg, and I en- 
deavoured to discover if it had been 
the same which contained the blind 
chick, but not being able to prove it, I 
was induced to repeat the experiment, 
with the view of putting my curiosi-~ 
ty at rest respecting the effect of it, 
and this I was the more encouraged 
to do by some observations of the 
celebrated John Hunter, and more 
especially by a similar experiment, 
though not with the same agent, nar- 
rated by Spallanzani in one of his 
Tracts. I passed one, two, and more 
shocks froma large jar through a 
number of fresh eggs of different 
fowls, as the common hen, the duck, 
turkey, and alsothemoorhen, (a nest of 
which, recently discovered, being rifled 
for the purpose.) All the particulars 
were carefully marked on the speci~ 
mens, and the whole deposited under 
two domestic fowls, who watched 
over them with as much solicitude as 
myself. 

** At the different periods required for 
incubation, or very nearly so, the va- 
rious young chickens were disengaged 
from their ova, with the exception of 
all those which had more than two 
shocks given, several of the moorfowl 
éges which had only one, and all the 
turkey eggs, which the hen could not 
be prevailed upon to remain with, af- 
ter the remainder had been hatched ; 
but my satisfaction and my surprise 
were equal, when [ found that on the 
remainder’ the effect of the electric 
fluid had so singularly acted as to ex- 
tinguish their ‘eye-sight! ‘Three of 
the hen birds; and one of the youn 
ducklings which had been illuminated 
by single shocks, had one of their eyes 
without sight,‘and the other in per- 
fection. In all those who were total- 
ly deprived of sight, the pupil séemed 
to be destroyed, and in one or two the 
eyelids were, never, raised... I may 
that. the animels. were weak.and 
unhealthy, and that only a few of 
them survived the first. morith. [ 
make no apology ‘for troubli n 
with this as the 
teresting, but certainly one is due for 
the very imperfect manner in which 
I have drawn it wp. Iam yours re- 
Port-Glaigow, May 18, 1821.” 
Ax ingenions fried has put into 
“hands of German Joe Mil. 


[Jane 
ler, not ior certainly to that ad. 
mirable indigenous performance, and 
with it we conclude this rambling ar- 
ticle. It is the witty devices and 
a passes - pate” of the Baron Kyan, 

e can only give a specimen or two, 
first premising from our 
Langbein, that 

‘© Frederick William Kyan was 
born 1654, in the marquisate of Bran- 
denburg, and, at the age'of 17, he en- 
tered into the service of his nati 
country as a common’ soldier. As 
such, he fought in many bloody bat- 
tles against the Swedes, particularly 
at the storming of the fortress An- 
clam, and at the protracted siege ‘of 
Stettin, After carrying the musket 
full ten years, he was made a serjeant, 
and was soon afterwards raised to 
the rank of ensign. But in the 
year 1693 he got into a quarrel with 
one of his comrades, whom he wound- 
ed so dangerously in a duel, that he 
thought it prudent to hasten over the 
borders into Saxony. His antagonist 
recovered of his wound, and the fugi- 
tive might have gone back to his na- 
tive land: He did not, however, think 
proper to return. He found in. Sax- 
ony an old patron, Field-Marshal 
Schoening, by whose interest he im- 
mediately got a lieutenant’s commis- 
sion. ‘That general had himself been 
formerly in the service of Branden- 
burg, and, at that time, had likewise 
patronized our Kyan. ‘This had even 
been the remote cause of the above- 
mentioned duel ; for it arose from the 
Kyan had been Scho- 
ening’s buffoon. In Saxony he rose. 
with great rapidity through the inter- 
mediate ranks, and, at last, became 4 
lieutenaht-general. It was 
of his: * Had { not cut so deep in 
Brandenburg, I would not haye risen 
so high in Saxony.” 
The plan he fortnéd to get hitnself’ 
made Goverttor of Koenigstein falls 
under the rubrick of his drofleries,, 
and shall be aftetwards laid before the 
reader. Hé used to call that fortress 
his wife, for he was never marned> 
and, when he saw husbands wuled by 
their wives, he crowed@ver them a” 
said—‘ In that 1 Detter, 
friends—-I command fy spouse 

He was indseme ana athlétie 
than: His was, Besices, 
SO grave, that one Would never Dove 
sti ed hint very 
a Hie a wORCE 
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made him a favourite with his prince : 
But his noble heart detested court in- 
trigues, and every thing which had the 
least appearance of dishonesty. This 
he showed on numberless occasions, 
and, in particular, to a ways-and-means 
man, who had hatched some new pro- 
ject for increasing the revenue, and 
who begged Kyan to introduce him at 
court, After carefully examining this 
financier’s plan, he found, indeed, that 
the treasury would profit by it, but 
that the whole country would sigh 
and mourn. When he found: this to 
be the case, he immediately returned 
the papers to their owner, and said, 
* Sir, I cannot possibly countenance 
this project of yours, for I am brew- 
ing one in my head which is diame- 
trically opposite, and that is to advise 
our severeign to commit to my charge, 
in the fortress of Koenigstein, all 
blood-suckers and projectors, that 
they may undergo the discipline of 
the place.’ He died in 1733, at nearly 
the age of 80, in the arms of his huge 
stone and lime wife, and was buried 
in the town which lies at her feet.” 


Here is one of this wag’s adventures. 
‘Are we to take it as a fair specimen 
of Gerinan drollery ? 


“* Kyan and some of his brother- 
officers. made an excursion one day to 
the country to visit a gentleman, who 
was so great a miser, that, though he 
was highly delighted with the enter- 
tainments given him by his friends in 
town, he never once thought of inviting 
them, in his turn, to his house in the 
country. As they rode up unan- 
nounced to the castle-gate of this pe- 
nurious knight, he quickly put out 
his head at the window when he heard 
the prancing of horses, but still more 
quickly did he draw it in again. The 
party observed that, and the more ea- 
ger.they were to get up stairs, which 
they mounted as rapidly as their large 
boots and spurs would allow them ; 
but, before they reached the top, ps 
were met by a servant, who said, ‘ He 
Was extremely sorry to inform the 

ptlemen that his master. was, not at 

How, now, asked Kyan, 
“has your master more, than one 
head ?"---The servant; somewhat at.a 
loss, and said, He knew on- 
ly of one.'—-* Or does he sometimes 
leave it at’ home when he out ?’ 
servant made sort of a prin, 
gpa silent.‘ Well, one of the 
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two it must be. We saw with our 
eyes a head which belongs to your 
master :—come. along, comrades, let 
us examine this matter, and see how 
it is.—-Now, heedless of the scout 
sent to keep them back, they advance 
with hasty steps to the master’s room, 
which, in his anxious speed, he had 
forgotten to bolt. . It was empty, but 
they heard.a door go to, which led to 
another. Quick as thought, they are 
now in it; but again an apartment 
without a living soul, and again a. door 
flung to. Up they go, and. wish: to 
get into the third apartment, but, this 
time, lock and key prevent them. 


‘ Holla!’ they cried, and thundered: 


at the door. Noone stirred. The 
thundered once more, and listen 
For a full quarter of an. huur did they 
in this manner summon the fort to 
surrender, but all in vain, and at last 
they resolved on taking it by storm. 

‘* A few vigorous kicks opened: to 
their view a kind of storehouse or lar- 
der, in which they founda great va- 
riety of slain animals, but not a ves- 
tige of a human being, dead or alive. 
Among the corpses suspended. from 
the wall, a swine lately killed. made a 
prominent figure, and was hanging 
with the back turned towards them. 
They greatly admired its ektraordi- 
nary size, looked at it on every side, 
and at last, to their amazement, dis- 
covered in its belly the man they were 
in search of. 

‘** He broke out into rage and ahwse 
as they, amidst peals of laughter, 
dragged him out of his greazy lurk- 
ing place. . ‘ God defend us,’ said he, 
among a hundred other things, ‘ God 
defend us from you soldiers! you 
spare neither old nor young.’—‘ Yes, 


my worthy friend,’ said Kyan, ‘:you — 


have good reason to say 80, for you 
now know, by your own experience, 
that we spare not even the child in 
the mother’s womb.'” 


He ‘two or three times pretended 
to be dead—here is the last attempt. 


“* Some time after this, he was quar- 
tered in another town, and, mereiy,, it 
would seem, to lighten the taediter 
tay he thought proper to take.a third 
trip-into the kingdom of the: dead. 

Jacob, his faithful and dexterons 
assistent.in.all his vagaries, canried,it 
this, time so far, by his 2.umberiess 
pranks, that, the inhabitants of the 


town regarded hia master a8 really 
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dead, all the preparations. were 
accordingly. made for his funeral. The 
dirges were sung by the school-boys, 
the. clergy of the place accompanied 
the corpse to the grave, and the 
church-yard was crowded with specta- 
tors attracted by curiosity. But while 
they were letting down the coffin, and 
the grave-digger was throwing in a 
shovelful of earth, Kyan drove up the 
lid, and out he jumped like a squirrel. 
** The clergyman, who was just 
going to begin the burial service, from 
terror and amazement, ran down the 
clerk. The latter, notwithstanding 
his unwieldy corpulence, got up as 
uick as lightning, and in his flight 
iets down the first rank as neat asa 
large bow] throws down all the nine- 
ins at once, ‘The first rank tum- 
ling brought down the second, and 
so on till all were flat on the ground, 
like a castle of cards blown down by 
the breath of the youthful builder. 
What a mishmash of hats and cloaks, 
of periwigs and shoes, lay around! 
The owners did not spend time in 
picking up their property, but hasten- 
ed, out of breath, to the gate of the 
church-yard, bringing to the ground, 
in their flight, many a straggler, 
just as they themselves had been 
mown down before. The eccentric 
Baron, author of all this terror and 
disorder, dressed in a shrowd, as he 
was, followed close at the heels of the 
flying multitude, and drove them be- 
fore him, as the autumnal wind drives 
the rustling leaves. No one ventur- 


ed to address him, and he himself re- 


mained perfectly mute. At last the 
ve-digger ventured, with a tremb- 
ling hand, to hold up his shovel be- 
fore him, and to ask, ‘ Art thou a 
good or an evil spirit ?’ 
Kyan raise@‘a shrill laugh, and 
answered, ‘I have not the honour of 
being a spirit ;“I-am an ensign aliye 
and well; but tell me, pray, what are 
hea all about here? Were you real- 
y 


going to bury me?’” &c. | 
The last. story in the collection is, 
perhaps, the best. 


was mentioned before, that 
ron Kyan: was commandant of the 
fortress Koenigstein, and: he obtained 
that lucrative and ‘honourable post by 
one of his humorous extravagancies. 
An account of this shall make'the last 
specimen, for the present, of his ec» 


centricity. “That place became yecant 


in the year 1745, and there appeas 
for it a great man Kyen, 
who was one of them, had, from good 
authority, the strongest ‘reasons~ to 
hope that it'would be conferred 
him. when, after some consider: 
able time, he saw the ‘appointment 
still undecided; he began to appre- 
hend that, in the end, some other 
might get the start of him. He 
therefore thought of means to hasten 
the decision of the prince. 

** One day he sat silent and demure 
at the king’s table, who remarked his 
low spirits, and wished to know the 
cause. ‘The baron’s ‘answer was, 
‘ That the blue devil by which he was 
possessed, and which annoyed him so 
much, was an unsatisfied wish. The 
courtiers, who were present, took hold 
of this expression, and now began to 

uess. One said, ‘ He would wish to 
ive to the age of Methusalem.’ Ano- 
ther, § That he woald fain be as rich 
as Croesus.’ A third, ‘ That Cupid 
had shot an arrow at his old heart,’ 
In like manner,. many. others played 
off what wit they had, each in hi 
own way. But Kyan shook his hea 
at all that was said, and assured them, 
that they had, one and all of them, 
missed the mark. ‘ Well, what. do 
you wish then?’ asked the king. 
* Have you, perhaps, a hankering. af- 
ter the crown and sceptre?’ ‘ Your 
majesty is really a Solomon,’ replied 
the sly rogue. ‘It was, indeed, my 
wish to be king only.for three mi- 
nutes.” ‘ That you shall be,’ said the 
monarch ; ‘ and I, in the meantime, 
shall be General. Kyan.’ The; mi- 
nute-king now rose from the table, 
took up a silver-ladle as his 
seated himself in an arm-chaiz, 
stood against the,.wall, bristled 
and turning to the king, said, 
utmost gravity in his: voice, and, his 
manner: Our. trusty. and, 
loved Kyan, after having duly 
dered your humble petition, Mave 

aciously resolved to_ confer. on you 
the place of commandant.in the fof 
tress of Koenigstein.’ When Be had 
uttered these- words, he immediately, 
quitted his throne, and laid. 
sceptre.; on_ which? the paid, 
amidst abundarice of laughter, Be 
it as you: have, said, 
mandant of Koeaigsteins ata 
following day Re wae 
comic scene gill 
are readers of Shakespeare, 
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feign of the pleasant Sir John, in the 
comedy of Henry 

So much for Langbein’s jest-book, 
It. is at, least worth knowing what is 
the state of pleasantry among our Ger- 
man neighbours. Strong symptoms, 
here, of the drollery and nery of 
a people only on, the road to, civiliza- 
tion !—-yet we may not, judge quite 
fairly from. this, specimen, ; Langbein 
gives this as the, rifaectamento..of an 
old set. of tales, that.had. long been 
current.among the populace, exactly 
like those of our George Buchanan; 
but it was scarcely worth, while to re- 


REMARKS ON MELMOTH, CONCLUDED, 


‘We toriclided our observations on 
Mr Miaturin’s performiaticé in our last 
Niithber by remarking, that, if’ there 
be‘ any truth in the picture which he 
‘drawn of the’ monastic ‘life, and 
by'a fair inference, of the Catholic re- 
Tigion ii general,—if its ministers are 
all gloomy, suspicious, and vindictive 
tyrants over those unhappy victims 
whom ‘superstition has ‘subjected to 
their sway;-if' they ate really capable 
of-usitig’ this unhallowed and unlimit- 
ed power td sich deadly putposes, 
breaking asunder without remorse 
évery tie of natute, of religion, or mo- 
rality; ‘that in the Jeast’ seems to ob- 
stract their purposes or diminish their 
influence ;—egain ‘we would ask, if 
these ‘be so, does he indeed beara 
charmed ‘life;” when hé ventures thus 
boldly, wantonly’ we might ‘say, t6 
disclose the ‘secrets of their prisor- 
While dwellitig iii ‘the very vor- 
tex of theit and this; where 
at ighoriit, and ferociots 

Would hésitite to obe 
of their spiritual guides 
If our dathor is riot hy some 

Visible panoply, his safety is the 
Clee demonstration of the. compa- 
Fative Innocence of the body which 
guith “an ‘attack must have provoked. 
is an evidence oF 
teekhess and forbeararice i 
Cithotic 

TO return to 
fortunate ‘young nouleman, On being 
‘in the prison of the Tngnisi- 
tion, hai the alarr terrors 
hanging over, that tan be-imagin- 
vet One Would think fe ha: sup- 
ged co Pall oP hoytors tr infernal 
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mhotastery, as it might be justly styled, 
that nothing remained more torturing 
to the body or more affficting to the 
mind, Here, to be sure, the climax 
of horror should have been attained ; 
bnt Mr Maturin seems rather injudi- 
ciously to have anticipated much of 
what was to be expected’ ¢ven in that 
ultimatum of misery and Oppression. 
ft is: difficult to understand the con- 
struction‘of a mind'so pregnait with 
every agpravation of mental and bo- 
dily suffering, that it seems absolute- 
ly to ‘luxuriite, not ‘only ‘in. the pain 
it déscribes, but in that which he pro- 
duces in his readers. Srteidted as 
he is with terrible objects, and gleatas 
of sulphureous flame, which his hero 
is everand anon présenting to out view, 
the’ reverentl author appéirs to our 
imagination like some Vuléan of the 
ativil, assiduously labouring at forgiz 

shackles,. bolts, and. instruments 
torttire, with this, difference, that 
with the poor mechanic it was not 
mittér of choice, whereas Mr Matu- 
rin, With all the flowery paths of fic. 


tion open to him, has preferred this — 


tortuous and gloomy one., 
We ‘have so many more temptit 
subjects for quotation before us, that 
we shall’ proceed at once to thé catass 
trophic that relieved Moncada from 
the appréhensions of, the torttire and 
death that were prepared for him, as 
well as from the, suggestions of the 
fiendish visitor who was, in the 
of his misery and weakness, tempting 
him to give up. “‘ his eternal, jewel, 
for a release from present and dreaded 
tempora) suffering. This was no other 
than a fire which had, broke ont im 
the Inquisition, and, consumed some 
ow of those dwellings of despair be- 
fore it. could. be Es 
caping with. other, fe ow-sufferers 
through the crowd, Moneada. 
bled into a dwelling, where, amos 
unwelcome. gwest, he became 
scidusly a witness of the secrets of the 
family, 
“¢ The room was yery smalls apd, 
could perceive by the rents, that I had n 
only broken’ open door, but alarge cur- 
tain which hung »:before- i, whosoiample 
folds stilb afforded: me conceahnent;if 
it..| There was noone m the 
|. had.time to study ate, dngular turn, 
ab 1; » 
‘There was table covered with 
oh it were placed & yépeel of a singular con- 
struction, 1 Whose pages look- 
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patory horror. (It happened to be a copy 
ef the Hebrew Bible, marked with the Sa- 
maritan points.) There was a knife too; 
and a cock was fastened to the leg of the 
table, whose loud crows announced his im- 
patience of further constraint. 
felt that. this apparatus: was some- 
what singular-—=it looked likea preparation 
for a sacrifice... 1 shuddered, wrapt 
myself in the volumes of the drapery which 
hung before the door my fall had broken 
open. A dim lamp, suspended from the 
ceiling, discovered to me all these objects, 
and enabled me to observe what followed 
almost immediately. A man of middle 
age, but whose physiognomy had some- 
thing peculiar in it, even to the eye of a 
iard, from the clustering darkness of 
his eye-brows, his prominent nose, and a 
certain lustre in the balls of his eyes, en- 
tered the room, knelt before the table, kiss- 
ed the book that lay on it, and read from 
it, some sentences that were to precede, as I 
imagined, some horrible sacrifice ; felt the 
edge of the knife, knelt again, uttered 
some words which [ did not understand, 
(as they were in the language of that book,) 
and then called aloud on some one by the 
name of Manasseh-ben-Solomon. No one 
answered. He sighed, passed his hand over 
his eyes with the air of a man who is ask- 
ing pardon of himself for a short forget- 
Salonen, and then pronounced the name of 
* Antonio.” A young man immediately 
entered, and answered, * Did you call me, 
father ?? But while he spoke, he threw a 
hollow and wandering glance on the singu- 
lar furniture of the room. 
called. you, my son, and why did 
you not answer me ?’—‘ I did not hear 
you, father—I mean, I did not think it 
was on me you called. I heard only a 
name I was never called by before. When 
you said Antonio, I obeyed you, 1 came.’ 
—‘ But that is the name by which you 
must in future be called and be known, to 
me at least, unless you prefer another.— 
You shall have your cheice.’-—‘ My father, 
i shall adopt whatever name you choose.’ 
——* No; the choice of your new name 
must be your own—you niust, for the fu- 
ture, either adopt the name you have 
heard, or another.’——' What other, Sir ?’ 
That of parricide.’ . The youth shud- 
with horror, less.at the. words than 
at the expression that. accompanied them ; 
and, after looking at his father for some 
time in a postute of tremulous and suppli- 
cating inguity, he ‘burst into tears. The 
father sefvett ithe amoment. He grasped 
the arms ‘of his-sony’* My childy 1 gave 
and you repay the gift—my 
‘is vit your power’ You think. me a 


Catbelio.1 have brought you up, as,one 
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ed, but could not make out,a single letter. 
I therefore wisely took it for a book of ma- 
gic, anil closed it with a feeling of excul- 


[June 
for the preservation of our mutual lives, in 
a country where the. confession of the try, 
faith would infallibly cost both. _ Tam one 
of that unhappy race every where stigma- 
tized and spoken against, yet on whose in- 
dustry and talent the, ungrateful count 
that anathematizes us, depends for half the 
sources of its national prosperity. I ama 
Jew, ‘ an Israelite,’ one of those to whom, 
even by the confession of a Christian a 
tle, ‘ pertain the adoption, and the glory, 
and the covenants, and the giving of the 
law, and the service of God, and the pro. 
mises; whose are the fathers, and of whom 
as concerning the flesh—’. Here he paus. 
ed, not willing to go on with a quotation 
that would have. contradicted. his senti- 
ments, He added, * The Messias will 
come, whether suffering or triumphant. 
Iam a Jew. 1 called you at the hour of 
your birth by the name of Manasseh-ben- 
Solomon. I called on you by that name, 
which I felt had clung to the bottom of my 
heart from that hour, and which, echoin 
from its abyss, I almost hoped you would 
have recognized. It was a dream, but 
will you not, my beloved child, realize that 
dream ? Will you not ?—will you not ? 
The God of your fathers is waiting to em- 
brace you—and your father is at your feet, 
imploring you to follow the faith of your 
father Abraham, the prophet Moses, and 
all the holy prophets who are with God, 
and who look down on this moment of your 
soul’s vacillation between the abominable 
idolatries of those who not only adore the 
Son of the carpenter, but even impiously 
compel you to fall down before the image 
of the woman his mother, and adore her 
by the blasphemous name of Mother of 
God:—and the pure voice of those who 
call on you to worship the God of your fa- 
thers, che God of ages, the eternal God of 
heaven and earth, without son or mother, 
without child or descendant, (as impiously 
presumed. in, their blasphemous creed,) 
without.even worshipper, save those who, 
like me, sacrifice their hearts to him.in 
litude, at. the risk, of those, hearts being 
PIERCED BY THELR OWN CHILDRE®,,. 
“ ¢ At these words, the young 1am) 
overcome by all he. saw heard, and 
quite unprepared for this sudden transifion 
rom Catholicism, to, Judaism, 
tears. . The father seized the momest, 
‘ My child, you are now to profess your- 
self the slave, of these, idolaters, whe are 
cursed in. the law of Moses,.,and by the 
commandment.of Ged,—or. to. enrol 
self among the. fsithfyl, .whose, chall 
be in the bosom, of Abraham, 


posing there, shall. see the. unbeliguing 


crawling over. the, burning 
and supplicate you. i Fam 
water, according to the’ Jegends of tet 
own prophet. Aad dogs not. 
ture excite your, to deny 
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would not deny them a drop,’ 
the th,‘ I would give thes 
these tears.’—-* Reserve them for your fa- 
ther’s grave,’ added the Jew, * for to the 
grave you have doomed me.—I have lived, 
sparing, watching, temporizing, with these 
accursed idolaters, for you. And now— 
and now you reject a God who is alone able 
to save, and a father kneeling to implore 
you to accept that salvation." No, I do 
not,’ said the bewildered youth.—* What, 
then, do you determine ?—I am at your 
feet to know your resolution. Behold, the 
mysterious instruments of your initiation 
are ready. There is the uncorrupted book 
of Mosts, the prophet of God, as these 
idolaters themselves confess. There are 
all the preparations for the year of expia- 
tion—determine whether those rites shall 
now dedicate you to the true God, or seize 
your father, (who has put his life into 
your hands,) and drag him by the throat 
into the prisons of the Inquisition. You 
may—you can—zwili yon 2’ 

*¢¢ In prostrate and tremulous agony, 
the fatlier held up his locked hands to his 
child. I seized the moment—despuir had 
made me reckless. I understood not a 
word of what was said, except the reference 
to the Inquisition. [I seized on that last 
word—I grasped, in my despair, at the 
heart of father and child. 1 rushed from 
behind the curtain, and exclaiming, ‘ If he 
does not betray you to the Inquisition, 7 
will.’ I fell at his feet. This mixture of 
defiance and prostration, my squalid figure, 
my inquisitorial habit, and my bursting on 
this secret and solemn interview, struck the 
Jew with a horror he vainly gasped to ex. 
press, till, rising from my knees, on which 
I had fallen from my weaknes, I added, 
* Yes, I will betray you to the Inquisition, 
unless you instantly promise to shelter me 
from it.’ The Jew glanced at my dress, 
perceived his danger and mine, and, with 
‘a physical presence of mind unparalicled, 
except in a man under strong impressions 
of mental excitation’ and personal danger, 
bustled bout to remove'every trace of the 
expiatory sacrifice, and of my inquisitorial 
éostunie, in a miomient. In the same 
breath lie called aloud for Rebekah. to re- 
move the yesséls from the table; bid An- 
Yonio quit the apartment, arid hastened to 
Clothe» ime in some dress that he had 
snatched from a wardrobe collected from 


ee~tiiries; while he tore off my inquisito-. 


Gress with a violence that left me ac- 
4 vally naked, and the habitin rags. 

wis something at once fearful 
abd ludicrous’ in the scene that followed. 
Rehekuh, an old Jewish worran, came at 
his call; ‘bit, seeing a ‘thitd’ person, ‘re- 
tréated in terror, while Hér ‘master, in bis 
confusion, called herin vain by her Christ. 
idk name of Maria: “Obligetl to ‘temdve 
‘the table alone, héovertlircw it,'and broke 
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the leg of the unfortutiate’ animal’ fiistened 
to it, who, not to be without his share in: 


the tumult, uttered the most shrill and in.’ 


tolerable screams, while the Jew, snatching 
up the sacrificial knife, repeated eagerly,’ 
* Statim mactat gallum,’ and ‘put the 
wretched bird out of its pain; then, trem* 
bling at this open set of his Judaism, 
he sat down amid the ruins of the over-. 
thrown table, the fragments of the broken 
vessels, and the remains of the martyred 
cock. He gazed at me with a look of stu- 
pified and ludicrous inanity, and demand- 
ed in delirious tones, what * my lords the 
inquisitors had pleased to visit his humble 
but highly-honoured mansion for ?’ I was 
seatce less deranged than he was; and, 
though we both spoke the same language, 
and were forced by circumstances into the 
same strange and desperate confidence with 
each other, we really needed, for the first 
half-hour, a rational interpreter of our ex- 
clamations, starts of fear, and bursts of 
disclosure. At last our mutual terror act- 
ed honestly between us, and we understood 
each other. The end of the matter was, 
that, in less than an hour, T felt myself 
clad in a comfortable garment, seated at'a 
table amply spread, watched over by my 
involuntary host, and watching’ him in 
turn witli red wolfish eyes, which glanced 
from his board to his person, as if I could, 
at a moment’s hint of danger from’ his 
treachery, have changed my meal, and 
feasted on his life-blood. No such danger 
occurred,—imy host was more afraid of me 
than I had reason to be of him, and for 
many causes. He was a Jew innate, an 
impostor,—a wretch, who, drawing suste- 
nance from the bosom of our holy mother 
the church, had turned her nutriment td 

ison, and attempted to infuse that poison 
into the lips of his son. I was but @ fugi- 
tive from the Inquisition,—a prisoner, 
who had a kind of instinctive and very 
venial dislike to giving the inquisitors the 


trouble of ‘lighting the faggots for me, 


which would be much better employed in 
consutning the adherent to the law of Mo- 
ses. In fact, impartiality eorsidered, there 
was every thing in my favour, and ‘the 
Jew just acted as if he felt so—but all 
this I ascribed ‘to his terrors of the Inqui+ 
sition.” Vols ppr 213" 


Mutual confidence became neces+ 
to all parties; yet the Jew, 
though not eo void of humanity asthe 
monks, began to: tire of ‘his involun- 
tary guest ; and hete ‘the feelings, of 
the forlorn exile from all the charities 
oflife, are naturally expressed, upop 
the Jew’s.mildly asking what he, next 
meanttoide,,or, where, 10,694); de 
says,-~'f (This question, for, the. finet, 
tia; opened to-swy'view that range 
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of, hopeless and. interminable desola-. 
tion.that, lay. before me... The Inqui- 
sition had. laid waste the whole track: 
of my. life as with fire and. swords, I 
had mot a spot to stand on, a meal to 
earn, a hand to grasp, a roof to couch 
under, or 4 voice to greet, in the 
whole realm:of Spain.” fi 
The next occurrence that awakened 
his attention‘was a solemn procession, 
in which all the members of the holy 
office and . their officers: proceeded 
through. the street, with images, ban- 
ners, écc. to propitiate the saints, or 
whatever powers they were, who bad 
lett, them ‘to the. fire which 
had'so nearly proved fatal to the whole 
brotherhood. ‘To exalt our indigna~ 
tion against the Romish Church ‘to 
abhorrence, there is added to alb their 
athér, transgressions that of absolving 
a, parricide because he belonged to 
their order, and was willing to serve 
them asa spy.or agent-in their worst 
designs, .: Crimes ef every kind are 
aecumulated/on-this monster, and, fi- 
nally, is employed as office- 
bearer: of: some kind in the Inquisi- 
tion; and: actually cartics one of the 
baxiners, in. this procession. He had 
been, the instrument used to procure 
the final ruin of. Moncada, who here 
behelkis the dreadful retribution re- 
served for this chief of sinners. The 
populace, who had somehow been 
meade acquainted with his history amd 
character, are highly. scandalized at: 
the anockery of religion implied in his 
performing a part in-such a solemnity. 
Seized: at: enee. with kind of judicial 
funy, they rush into: the midst of’ the’ 
provession, shatch his. from ithe pro-’ 
teeting arms.of his brethren, and tear 
hima. ‘to, pieces. with cifcumstances:of. 
cruelty extremelysrevolting.. The re-. 
verend.| auther, -however,; has. fallen. 
upen an expedient to,detain, his read~ 
ey sattention,and fix iton this disgust-. 
ing Rerrative,; and,\at the same time, 
escape the imputation of forging im-: 
ssible horrors fer our entertainment. 
herever any instance of'signal atros: 
city is described, he charitably and pa- 
trivticallyaddsia toconvince'us of 
its possibility, by a mitute description. 
of something equally barbarous perpe- 
trated: his “aithappy cotintrymen’ 
dtwring the’ Bist “Tris 
Whiat possible pleasure he could either 
take, or expect to give, by leading his 
helpless: teaderg, into these depths of 
depravity, it js difficult to imagine, 


insurrection. 


[June 


He really treats us.as the. planters of 
a former generation (now happily ex. 
tinct) were wout to treat their slaves, 
when Re their wounds after 
flogging | severely. - When we 
are writhing under these fancied but 
vividly painted details of Catholic 
cruelty abroad, and would fain awake 
and say, Lo! it is but a dream; no 
escape remains for us—our mental 
wounds are pickled by details of cruel« 
ties at home, the existence of which 
is too real for evading. Now, how 
is the morality of these. paintings to 
be vindicated ? Is the intention of 
adding poignancy to these details, by 
giving them the stamp of reality, and 
thus making his: book more interest- 
ing, a sufficient motive for such re- 
miniscences ? Has he considered their 
tendency—to load one class of his 
countrymen with indelible. disgrace, 
and revive in the other feelings of 
indignation and abhorrence greatly. 
adverse to all that Christian meekness 
and benevolence which it is his sacred 
duty to inculcate?) We cannot sup- 
pose Mr Maturin to have sat down to 
write with the intention of rousing all 
those -eyil feelings: we shall suppose 
it a blunder, but certainly a very un- 
lucky one. 

To goon. A thundering knock at 
the door fills his host with consterna- 
tion. ‘The officers of the Inquisition, 
suspecting the possibility of Monea- 
da’s being harboured there, come in 
search of him, The Jew sudden! 
lifts a part of the floor, through whi 
the culprit sinks, and thus defeats the 
search of his enemies: “Never suffer- 
ed torepose from a succession of won- 
ders, we follow him through such in- 
tricacies as are only to be found im 
the Catacombs, till he stumbles, apom 
a very comfortable subterfancous a> 
partment, where a venerable, andy as 
it appears, very amiable, abowed’ 
years old, had long:lived iv 
concealment, oceupied with cal 
preparations and literary projects; and 
very willing to entertain our, unfor- 
tunate hero as his amanuensis. 

Tn, this quiet retréat we might hope 
to.respire in. quiet, after so much ti 
multuous wonderinent ;, but here, 100% 
we must share Moncada's surprise and 
horror at seeing, the rogmm set round 
with “epen presses,” which,» 
those in, Alloway: Kirk, 

Contain the dead in-theis Last 
Hewever, find, that, instead: of 
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being objects of terror to the good Is- 
raelite, he keeps them in his sight to 
cherish a tender remembrance of those 
dear departed relatives whom he soon 
expects to rejoin in a happier’ state. 
These Jews, with all their fears and 
all their skeletons, are really like balm 
to one’s wearied spirits, after the Ca- 
tholic enormities and Irish abomina- 
tions; they are really good. creatures, 
and in their own. way, very pious, and 
Mr Maturin seems to think they have 
a good chance of supplying the space, 
which our charity might have reserv~ 
ed for well meaning Catholics, in the 
precincts of mercy. ‘The Jewish sage 
informs Moncada, that in his earl 
days a dangerous curiosity had | 
him to seek out the mysterious being 
who roved about the earth, tempting 
its inhabitants, in short, the indivi- 
dual Melmoth, who had endeavoured 
to cheat him of his better hopes in 
the prison of the Inquisition. The 
same temptation had been resisted by 
the Jew. But to punish his curiosi- 
ty in seeking such dangerous know- 
ledge, he was deprived of the wife and 
son, whose skeletons he cherished, and 
doomed to linger on earth longer than 
the ueual term allotted to his fellow 
creatures. He tells Moncada, that 
the history of the beings whose spi- 
rits occupied two other skeletons there 
present, he must, for some unknown 
reason, both hear and relate. In short, 
the sage was under some fatal neces- 
sity of recording ‘the fate and suffer- 
ings of two of these tempted and 
troubled individuals, on whom the 
utmest powers of the evil spirit resid- 
ing’in Melmoth had been exerted to 
effect his hellish purpose. ‘These the 
old man had long since written in 
Greek »characters, and the task as- 
signed to Moncada was ‘to transcribe 
themy:at the same time translating 
theminto his tative language. The 
first’ is: the:tale of the Indian, certain- 
ly: the, most perfor- 
to which’ the wild licence of 
am@imrerulated fancy ever gave birth. 
It begins with an account of In- 
@ian in which most blood. 
thirsty: goddess was diligently wor- 
shipped. ‘Here, again, our reverend 
author finds scope to luxuriate on his 
favourite themes of human wicked- 
ness and exaggerated; misery. Al? 
that has ever made us’ shudder in the 
tales of the ‘selftormenting Fequirs, 
with’ their tortures of tedious and ter- 
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rible kinds, are mimutely «detailed, 
At last, to our great»rehief,’ a very 
benevolent earthquake overturns the 
bloody fane of the \Goddess: Seeva, 
and the island, avoided asan accursed 
lace, in the course of many: years 
ms afresh into new beauty and 
fertility. At length a new goddess of 
a very different turn and nature is 
supposed to inhabit it, who is believ- 
ed to have arisen like another Venus 
from the sea, and, like her, moves a 
bout in unclothed majesty, and dazzles 
her adorers with superhuman beauty. 
They, however, keep such a respecta+ 
ble distance, that she appears to them 
only in transient glimpses, and while 
she herself seems scarce conscious of 
the existence of her worshippers. She 
appears, indeed, like the lady in Co» 
mus, to be ‘‘ Some foreign wonder, 
which certain these rough shades did 
never breed.” She is, in fact, the - 
daughter of a Spanish merchant, who 
had been in imfancy shipwrecked on 
this island. And now Mr Maturin 
shines forth in all the extravagance of 
absurdity and the power of misap< 
plied genius. Melmoth, attracted b 
some strange instinct, discovers t 
masterpiece of nature, whose inno+ 
cence and felicity awake in the infer- 
nal mind a hatred not a little resem 
bling one sort of love, namely, that 
which seeks the ruin of its object. 
The triumph of the author's genius is 
shown in engaging our interests in 
spite of reason, common sense, and 
right feeling, in the conversations that 
ass between an evil spirit who makes 
himself agreeable in a: way that would 
wound and shock his mistress, if it 
were possible: that she could under 
stand him, and a creature, who, have 
ing no means of learning’ either to 
think or articulate, is witty, logical, 
and metaphysical. The flowers and 


— trees seem to’ have been’ very 
nstructive, as well as entertaining, 
companions to the Belle Sauvage, but 
the arrival of Melmoth inspired her 
with new perceptions. 


 ¢ On the evening of the day after the 
Indians bad departed, Immalee, for thas 
was the name ber votarists. had givem her, 
was standing on the shore, when a bei 
approached her unlike any she had ever 
beheld. The colour of his face and hands. 
resembled her own more than. those she | 
was accustomed to see, but his garments, 
(which were European,) from their squage 
uncouthness, their shapelessness, and their 
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disfigurin about ‘the: hips (it 
was the feaaton of the year }1680,) gave her 
a mixed sensation of ridicule, disgust, and 
wonder, which her beautiful features could 
express only, by a smile-—that, smile, a na- 
tive. of the face {rom which not even sur- 
prise conld banish it. 
...“* The stranger approached, and the 
beautiful vision approached. also, but not 
like an European. female with low and 
graceful bendings, still less like an Indian 
qirl with her low salams, but like a young 
fawn, all. animation, timidity, confidence, 
and cowardice, expressed in almost a sin- 
gle action. She sprung from the sands— 
ran to her favourite tree ;-—-returned again 


"with her guard. of peacocks, who expanded 


their superb trains with a kind of instinc- 
tive motion, as if they felt the danger that 
menaced their protectress, and, clapping 
her hands with exultation, seemed to invite 
them te share in the delight she felt in gaz- 
ing at the new flower that had grown in the 
sand. 


¢ ‘The stranger advanced, and, to Im- 


malee’s utter astonishment, addressed her 


inthe language which she herself had ze- 
tained some words of since her infancy, and 
had, endeavoured in vain, to make her pea- 
cocks, parrots, and loxias, answer her in 
sounds, But her language, 
from want of practice, had become so li- 
mited, that she was delighted to hear its 
most unmeaning sounds uttered by human 
fips ; and when he said, according to the 
form. of the times, ‘ How do you, fair 
maid ?’ she answered, *‘ God made me,’ 
from the words of the Christian Catechism 
that had been breathed into, her infant lip. 
* God never, made a fairer creature,’ re- 
pte! the stranger, grasping her hand, and 
xing on her eyes that still burn in the 
sockets of that archedeceiver. * Oh yes !’ 
answered Immalee, * he made many things 
more beautiful, The rose is redder than 
T am—the palm-tree is taller than I am— 
and the wave is bluer than J am ;—but 
they all change, and I never change. { 
haye grown taller and stronger, though the 
rose fades every six. moons; and the rock 
splits, to, let in the bats, when the. earth 
shakes ; and the waves fight in their 
till they turn grey, and jar, different from 
the. beautiful, colour have, ,when_ the 
moon comes, dancing on them, and sendi 
all the young, broken brauches of her light 
to kiss my, feet, as I stand on, the. soft sand. 
have tried. to gather them, every. night, 
ut they all broke in my hand the mo, 
ment. .dipt it into water.’—* And. have 
you fared better with, stars?’ ‘said the 
stranger ¢miling.--* No,” answered the in- 
being, “the stars are. the, flowers of 
eaven,, and, the rays of the moon. the 
boughs and branches ;, but though they are 
so, bight, they only blossom, in, the. night, 
lofts, beter the flowers that can 
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ther, and ‘twine’ in my hair. When 7 

ve been all night wooing a star, and it 
has listened and descended, springing down. 
wards like a peacock from its nest, it has 
hid, itself often afterwards playfully amid 
the mangoes and tamarinds where it fell ; 
and though I have, searched. for it till the 
moon looked, wan, and weary of lighting 
me, I never could find it. But where do 
you comé from ?—you are not scaly and 
voiceless Tike those who grow in the wa- 
ters, and show ‘their’ strange shapes as [ 
sit on the shore at sun-set';—nor are you 
red and diminutive like those who come 
over the waters to me from other worlds, 
in houses that can live: on the deep, and 
walk so swiftly, with their legs plunged in 
the water. Where do you come from ?— 
you are not so bright as the stars that live 
in the blue sea above me, no¥ so deformed 
as those that toss in the darker sea at my 
feet. Where did you grow, and how came 
you here ?—there is not a canoe on the 
sand; and though the shells bear the fish 
that live in them so lightly over the waters, 
they never would bear me. When’'I pla- 
ced my foot on their scolloped edge of crim- 
son: and purple, they sunk into the sand.’ 
—* Beautiful creature,’ said the stranger, 
* I come from a. world where there are 
thousands like me.’—* That is impossible,’ 
said Immalee, ‘ for I live here alone, and 
other worlds must be like this.’—‘ What 
I tell you is true, however,” said the stran- 
ger. Imnmalee paused for a moment, as if 
making the first effort of reflection—an ex- 
ertion painful enough to a bemg whose ex- 
istence was composed of felicitous tacts and 
unreflecting instincts—and then exclaimed, 
¢ We both must have: grown ‘in the world 
of voices, for I know what you say better 
than. the. chirp,.of the: loxia, or the cry of 
the: peacock....That, must,be a delightful 
world where they. all speak—what would I 
give that my roses grew. in the world of 
answers!” ” pp. 103—108. 


Many conversations follow, all very 
ingenious,. and... very.,. absurd) 
young Indian, whois im the highest 
degree intellectual, and too, ammocent 
to conceal a, thought, ds sojenchanted 
with the new; delights ef dknowledge 
and, conversation, | that, she, becomes 
desperately imJove, with the,only be- 
ing who; revealed, to. world of 
mind. .Many sizange, dialogues pase 
between them, byayhichit 
pear that the fair. solitary, 
ridge’s Genevieve, liked. her Loven 
when he told. her the, tale 
her.griexe, ‘To. no 
haying scnt some;,0f Lisp 
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seargh,the island for. his lost daughter. 


She lives with a ‘most mechanic, and, 
indeed, very stupid mother,an impetu- 
ous and ignorant brother, and a priest 
not so detestable as his brethren, but 
abundantly selfish and sensual. She, 
Immalee, is a sort of Christian, one 
knows not. well how, but seems to 
have a determined aversion to the 
peculiar tenets of the Catholics ; still 
more to the cold forms of artificial life, 
with which she. complies. reluctantly, 
while languishing for the peace. and 
freedom, the. palms. and. peacocks: of 
her island, but still more, for the only 
sentient being she had known -there, 
to whom her young heart was devot- 
ed with a purity of faith and affection 
unequalled in our grosser world. ‘The 
tempter has many interviews at her 
chamber window with his. devoted 
victim. _ She consents to espouse. him 
in secret, to prevent a marriage, to 
which she is destined by her parents. 
A mysterious ceremony performed by 
the spirit, it would appear, of a de- 
ceased hermit, unites them. On the 
brink of being forced into another 
matriage, she acknowledges her preg~ 
nancy. ‘There is some very powerful 
writing in the description of the final 
scene, of the entertainments given to 
the intended bridegroom, on he night 
when Isidora, the Spanish name of the 
wretched bride, implores Melmoth to 
take her away. He agrees, and she 
seems unconsciously to have entirely 
iven herself up to him. When she 
is, as she» thinks, ‘privately’ escaping 
with him, they are discovered’ by her 
brother, who draws his. sword on the 
demoniie ‘intruder, but’ is’ instantly 
killed by him. © Isidora,; in new grief 
and terror, throws herself on her bro- 
ther’s' ‘corse, refusing quit’ it. 
Melmoth ‘has ‘beén recognized by the 
company, ‘who are too much terri- 
seize Isidora is pro- 
by lier mother, her infant: is 
bornjand baptized at her desire b 
Father Jose, though all shrink wit 
horroy ‘from a creature of whose origin 
they entertained such # horrible idea. 
The infantis; however, tenderly che- 
its! mother. ‘She ‘and it 
arés00n lodged in’ the’ prison of 
the ‘Holy Inquisition, and then ouly 
she seems to have a distinct fdea’ of 
the nature-of that being to whom she 
had been devoted with so much truth 
and tendcrness. “Her child dies, and 
the; appreach of lier, own death, 
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Father: Jose is..summoned to, receive 
her last confession... Here is -the con- 
cluding part of it. 


My father, T have had many dreams,” 
answered the ‘penitent, shaking her head 
ata suggestion of the priest’s, * many— 
many wanderings, but this was no dream. 
Ihave dreatned of the gardén-land where 
I belield him first—t have dreamed of ‘the 
nights when He stood! at my ‘tasemeiit, ‘and 
trembled in ‘sleep at the soutid'o? iy thot 
ther’s step—and I have had holy and hope. 
ful visions, in which eclestii) forms appear- 
ed tome, and promised me‘ his cofiversion 
—but this was no dream—TI° saw ‘him last 
night. ‘Father, he was here the whole 
night—he promised—he ‘assured me—he 
adjured me to accept of liberation and safe- 
ty, of life and of felicity. He told me, 
nor could I doubt him, that, by whatever 
means he effected his entrance, he could 
also effect my escape. He offered to live 
with me in that Indian isle—that paradise 
of ocean, far from human resort or haman 
persecution. © He offered to love me alone, 
and for ever—and then I listened to him. 
Oh, my father, I am very young, and life 
and love sounded sweetly in thy ears, when 
IT looked at ‘my dungeon, and thought of 
dying on this ‘floor of stone! But—whien 
he! whispered the terrible condition on 
which the fulfilment of his promise depend- 
ed—when he told me that? —— 

‘¢’* Her voice failed with her failing 
strength, and she could utter no more. 
* Daughter,” said the priest, bending over 
her bed, * daughter, I adjure yon, by the 
image represented on this cross I hold to 
your dying lips—by your hopes of that sal- 
vation which depends on the truth you ut- 
ter to me, your priest and your friend—the 
conditions propesed’ by yout’ tempter !” 
« Promise me. absolution for repeating ‘the 
words, for I should wish, that my last 
breath might not be exhaled in uttering— 
what'I must.’—‘ absolvo,’ &c. said the 

jest, aid bent his ear to catch the sounds. 
The they were ‘uttered, he started 
as froni the sting of a serpent, and, seatin 
the extremity of the cell, rocked 
in “dumb horror. * My father, you pro- 


mised ‘me absolution,” said the” penitent, 


Jam tibi dedi, moribunda,’ auswered the 
priest, in the confusion of thoughts using 
the lanignage' appropriated ‘to the’ service 
religidn. Moribunda indeed!” said the 
stifferer, falling back on her pallet. ¥a- 
ther, ‘let the feel'a human hand in 
‘part!’ Calf’ upon’ God, daughter 
suid the priest, applying’ the crucifix w ‘het 
cold Tips. loved. is religion,” said’ the 
ftent, kidsing it devoutly, * 1 loved it 
rel knew it, and God mast have bee 
my teacher, for Ihad no other} Oli he 
exclaiined, with that wig’ conviction that 
must thrill every dying hedrt, and whose 
(would ‘might pierce every Tiv- 
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eeble and. exhausted. The scene is 


_ highly but not happily wrought up, 


and ends .with, their hearing him 
dragged out by fiends, no doubt, and 
thrown from a rock into.a tempes- 
tuous sea. There is an episode of a 
German settled in Spain, whom he, 
Melmoth, tempted with direful per- 
severance, and who, like Job, .in the 
midst of every variety of poverty and 
suffering, resisted all temptation, and 
was, the, patient Chaldean, re- 
warded ,with prosperity and abund- 
ance. |, We have thus been kept. wan- 


dering th h four volumes.of utter 


absurdity. 
But nothing that imagined 
or recorded seems.to us so extraordi- 
nary a8 the structure of Mr Maturin’s 
own mind-—the deliberate waste of his 
powers, and theunhallowed presump- 
tion with, which he mingles themes 
the most.lofty and sacred with these 
wild dreams of an_ill-regulated. 
ADDRESS'TO CRAWECKY 
Tuy faridscape, Crawick! from ‘iy heart’ 
By Beauty's pencil ‘it was draws! ' 
Sweet Spr shed the scenery 
Tes 
Love terft to’ the 
And made ahore bright. 
Streain of gieeh Bills and darkening woods, 


“And etags of howty' 


Where! bauitd a 


floois- 18 


In majesty away. dene 


heart 


544 Address to Crawiel:. 
one-—' Oh that I had loved none but ‘Thus, proudly hast thou held thy: 
have beenvmy Since first-thy course 
peace—how glorious my departure——now Unheeding of the life or death 
—v7/tis image pursues me even to. the brink Of frail and fading man ; 
of the grave, into which plunge to.escape ‘Thou canst look back and call:to mind. 
the tears rolled fast down his cheeks—‘ my The Roman flag unfan'a , 
daughter, ‘you ate passing to bliss—the 
conilict was fierce and short, but the vic- When mustering up thy Celtic ranks, 
tory is sure—harps are tuned to.a new — The gathering bugle blew, 
song, even a song of welcome, and wreaths As o'er thy green and dewy banks 
of palm are weaving for you in paradise!’ Rome's conquering eagle flew ! 
** © Paradise !’ uttered Isidora, with her Where still thy Roman camps are seen 
last breath—* Will he be there 1? In mouldering ruins grey, 
pp- 427—430. Where flocks.now crop the daisies green, 
Melmoth, after this last fruitless And peaceful shepherds stray, 
attempt to betray a human soul to.an Thy tartan’d warriors frdih the heath, 
‘utter renunciation of its best, hopes, bonnet and in.plume, 
seems impelled, by & power irresisti- Have clos’d amid the ranks of death 
ble, to. return fo Ireland and finish © With proud imperial Rome ! 
his existence where it began. He ap- Ha ly where darkening firs now spread 
s to Moncada and John Melmoth Their shadows o’er thy waters, 


Among thy prinirose bowers in. spri 
Where walk thy beauteous daughters ; 

Some lady fair, of Celtic bifth,’ 
Her dark.eyes dim with weeping, 

Has strew’d with funeral flowers the earth 
O’er her.lov'd warrior sleeping! 

Stream of my childiood—might now 
Among thy woodlands wander 

Light-hearted, as in life’s young years, 
On themes like these to ponder ; 


To linger in thy cooling shades 
The long, long, summer day, © 

When scarcely through the thick green 
Could pierce the sunny ray } 


With the laburnum’s flowering gold 
To have my covert shaded ; 

My brows with rustling woodbine cold, 
In dark green 1inglets braided ; 


To view life sleeping, far away, .. ..» 

And deem it all a scene like this... .o 
Of gladsomeness and. brightness! 


It would be sweet. Biat thes are dreams 

_ Belong alone to childhoods 

Those forms of loye soon glide away 
That meet.us in the wild wood s--) 


Where is that form of loveliness 

That cross’d my path at even, 

Breathing o’er life’s dark wilderness 
The happiness of heaven? 

But though love's brightést early bloonts 

_ Among life’s storihig itiay’ peristt, 

The form of Pouth 


Though "tis forgottén in the hours 
Of nvisy’ gladness 

It still Wily alt ie powers 
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The silence of the long dark night, 
The wood, the shore, the sca, - 

Anna! my early, only love, 
Still brings thee back to.me:. 


Wher backward throagh black clouds: of 
woe | 
I view’ life’s early 


1} see thee in a litthe world: 


Of faraway, 


Blooming in loveliness; as when 
You met me in the grove, 

With loose lévks floating inthe sun, 
And dark eyes beaming love |— 

I see thee in the bower of spring, 
Beside the moorland fountains ; 

I see thee ’mong the heather bells, 
On Spango's dewy mountains ; 


I see thee in the mirthful hall, 
With songs and music ringing 
I see thee in the green church-yard, 
Where holy psalms are singing ! 
It was a vision—and "tis fled 
On'viewless ‘witigs away, 
To Wingle with the morning clouds 
In brightness—and decay | 
Stream of the mountains—miany a flower 
OF love thy banks have shaded, 
Flourishing im the morning shower, 
And ere the noon-day faded ! 


O many a fond heart has been blest 
Among thy green woods deep, 

But time’s dark tide-has o’er then past 
With overwhelming sweep ; 

Onward his surging waters roll, 
Resistlessly and free, 

Spreading o’er Love's bright flowery vale 
A misty starless seas 

My warmest love ef youth pow fades 
Away like morning dreams! 

But other lovers, other maids, 
Shall wander by thy streams ! 

New springs shall renovate thy bowers, , 
New summets gild thy skies, 

T’o bless warm youth’s enraptur’d hours 
New fortis of love arise ; 

But thon, uachang’d, shall pour thy floods 
trage and cliffy sublime, 
Till angels ring’among' the clouds 
The funeral bells of timie 


Aprit 


“A SHORT STORY. 


MR EDITOR, ur 
. few .men, of 
whose are not. wetr- 
thy of Beingysyritten. down if the in- 
dividuals’ were acquainted with the 
artof recording them properly. 'The 
which | passed my youth 
arid manhood supplies:ta the Observer 
VIII. 


A Short Story. 


of human nature. many facidents of 


devoted hereisnt, heartfelt generosity,’ 


uaint absurdity, and extreme pu- 
thos. But at the same time it rathér 
prevents its members from acquiring. 
the. power of narrating these.inguch a 


mahner,as,to meritattention.. 


fess, however,.that.] am anbitions.of. 
tryjag- what can do, in this way,end 
your agreeable miscellany. seems te 
me well calculated: to save from obli« 
vion, if you think it worthy ofwo 
much honour, one of the recollections 


of an Old Sailor. * 


Inthe year I was serving 
on board one of his Majesty's ships 
which was then bound for the island 
of Madeira. We-were in the midst 
of the Atlantic Ocean, and /probabl 
one hundred leagues frovn any land. 
For three days the wind had blown 
a strong galé from the eastward, and 
our gallant ship, with no other sails 
than the main-topsail and foresail, was 
fiying rapidly before the-wind and on 
the tops of the waves to the place of 
her: destination. It was about the 
period of the vernal equinox, and the 
twilight, in a latitude several degrees 
to the sowth of’ Britain, was short, 
and the darkness wes not illumined 

the moon, that ‘¢heering compa~ 
mon in the midnight watch, | "Phe 
sun had set for some title; 
though it was not thoroughly dark ; 
the hammotks had been piped down, 
and the ship made snug tor the night, 
and those whe were not on watch’ 
wete about to stow themselves ‘away 
into their respective births, when 
that’ wild cry, which cam never have 
been heard without the recollection 
of: it ever after thrilling the bosom 
with terror,“ A man overtoard,” ray’ 


throughout the ship. In-an instant. 


all wae bustle and exertion. Kaci 
man, as if fully sensible that Wevhine 
self might soon dematd like suecour, 
hastened. te obey the orders, which 
were, promptly,...but deliberately, 


given. From the,bigh, 


dangerous to bring the ship. 


© ly to the winds) She, was«rauning 
very, fast, and. before. she could: 


dently be stopped,..clie. had dest. far 
bebind. ber the spet.wherd the and 
fortunate mam had fallens. The tough 
weather aleo. made many. precautions 
necessary before. the beateoukl 
lewerec j.and such was ‘the stateiof 
the sea, that it was at the imminent 
risk ot their own livey that’ a few 
32 
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_ know him; 


“firent of those: who: had 
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brave fellow’ volunteered to look after 
their comrade, though ‘with Tittle 
hopes. of; finding him. Indeed, 80 
much,time. had. elapsed, that it was 
dark. when the boat put off, and few 
persons on board the ship expected 
ever again:to see the boat, and nobody 
thought it possible to recover the man. 
Lights were displayed, muskets fired, 
and every sott of means used.to guide 
the boat ; and her absence fora consi- 
derable time made every one on board 
the ship anxious for ‘the safety of 
Guided by the lights displayed from 
the ship, the, people in the boat la- 
boured to force her towards the spot 
where they supposed the man had 
fallen. They: struggled for half an 
howr,‘and halloved,; and looked about 
thém, ‘as’ much as the noise and the 
rising of the’ ‘waves permitted them, 
and were about to ‘give up the search 
as fruitless; when they heard’ the 
voice of their lost comrade. “Their 
hearts leaped, with joy, and they has- 
tened to turn their boat in the direc- 
tion .whenee, the sound came. The 
high sea: made: much caution neces- 
‘sary in approaching the man, and he, 
sensible‘of this, very calmly. bade the 
thie’ boat lie‘on their ‘oars and 
would ‘¢othe* to ‘them. "In ‘an in- 
“statit a white-headed wave! bore him 
,to. the boat, and he was taken ‘on 
hoard perfectly naked. “He ‘was’ an 
excellent swimmer, and nowise dis- 
couraged by the unfortunate combina- 
tion of eircumstances, under which he 
-had been launched. into the ocean, he 
-had.ealmly stripped himself. , On. be- 
ing taken the: boat, ignorant,as 
every one wasewhich of their ship- 
riintes hadthus been exposed and res- 
‘cited “his was eagerly demand. 
the gruff reply. Those who did not 
"know hits, thie thought 
ait jwas, the. ** gempier”” himself who 
chad Jed them:to destruction ; others, 
owever, recognized him asa stranger 
_who had been sent on “board the ship 
‘only day of ‘two before letving port, 
“and whose dark’ uncouth appearance 
_some.of the sailors... He had adopted 


it- himself, and,,, conceiving it would 
be hettexoknown, than his.real, name, 


vsaid,:he theidevil,’’ to the. mo- 


tetror and subsequent amuse- 


veddeath 


[June 
The boat» returned in. safety to,-the 
ship—** the devil.” gladly. wel. 
comed back, with’ gratitude: to: the 
great Being whose’ arm’ had» been 
stretched to save him. » His advens 
ture afforded much conversation ‘ts 
all on board for many a day, though 
it is probable that this is the first 
time it was ever committed to writ- 
The prior history of this individual, 
and his subsequent fate, are both in- 
volved in darkness. His brown din- 
complexion, matted locks, strange 
abits, and imperfect language, made 
it be supposed, ‘as ‘he’ passed ‘for an 
American by birth, that he was’either 
an Indian, or had at least tasted, and 
long enjoyed, the Indian wild manner 
of living... His love of freedom was 
unconquerable.. He had been sent.on 
board with precautions to,.take care 
of him, as he. had * before, deserted 
more than once.» The:strict:look, out, 
however, which is kept-om board most 
of our men of war to prevent deser- 
tion, could not check him, who had 
such command over his own powers 
in the prater, that he was almost am- 
hibious. _On the morning when tlie 
ship left, Madeira, he was no where to 
be found.; -and.it. was supposed, with 
good reason, that he swam on 
shore during the night to seck some 
more agréeable service than, that of 
‘our navy; which, with all the. glory 
that belonged to it, was then detest- 
‘ed by every’ seaman as a service of 
oppression and slavery. 


RUSSIAN POETRY. * 
. Ms there is véry' little known Of the 
poetry. of Russia, in. this country, the 
public are indebted. to Mr Bowring, 
who jas.dately published, 
the Russian: Poets,’ .for , little, no- 


tices of these poets;.and, some very 


striking translations from. their 


“We are muck inclined to quote-a great 
“portion ‘of His introduction; together 


with the Hymn of Derzhavin, which 
appears to us’ fullof. intense feeling 


and the highest elevation of thought. 
procured; him ,this himé! from 


Whien. the sabject of this volume 


_ (says: Mr. Bowring) occupied my, arter- 


tion, my. plan. was an extensive One 
designed to _ write general, history). 
Russian,‘ literature. svemed..8 


-intetesting to, trace the pregtes* 
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of letters in a country which had 
as it were, instantaneously, from a night 
of barbarism; 'to.occupy a situation in the 
world of intellect, not. contemptible, even 
when compared with that of southern na- 
tions;, but singularly striking as contrast- 
ed. with the almost universal ignorance 
which pervaded the immense empire of the 
Tzars before Peter the Great gave it the 
first impulse towards civilization. ‘That 
purpose I have not wholly abandoned; 
but I‘ have deemed it desirable, as a prior 
step;'to publish a few translations of the 
poetry’ of a people, the political influence of 
whose government on the rest of Europe 
has been-long moving with gigantic strides, 
and, will, soon, be more sensibly felt. If 
they;.are deemed deserying of attention, 
some desire will perhaps be excited to 
know more about their authors; but 
should these specimens be considered 
worthless, little curiosity can be felt to as- 
certain how, and when, and by whom they 
‘were written. 
“+ Lomoriosov * is the father of Russian 
poetry. It didnot advance from step to 
step’ through various gradations of im- 
provement, but received from his extraor- 
dinary genius an elevation and a purity 
-which are singularly opposed to the bar- 
barous compositions which preceded him. 
- His works have been collected into six yo- 
lumes; and his name, as well as that of 
-his rival Somorokov, has already found its 
way, with some particulars of -his life and 
Writings, into our biographical diction- 
aries. 
* Somorokov, whose productions. are 
very voluminous, and were once considered 
models of grace, beauty, and harmony, has 
‘been much neglected of late. years, His 
dramatic compositions; are, for the. most 
part, gross and indecent ; his contemptuous 
jealousy of Lomonosov, though so greatly 
his superior, is often most ridiculously in- 
fring itself; but in one point of view, at 
least, he is entitled to t and gratitude. 
He ‘is the eldest of the Russian fabulists ; 
the introducer of a species of composition, 
in which Russian poetry possesses ‘trea- 


sures more yaried and more valuable than . 


vthat of any other nation. It is'no mean 
praise to say, and it may besaid truly, that 
‘ Russia can produce more than one rival of 
-the delightful La Fontaine. Of the dra- 
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matic writings, of Somorokoy, the, best ts 
the tragedy Demitrij Samosvunel=, or The 
False, Demetrius. * | 

** Von Visin, who seems to have made 
Moliere his model, improved greatly 
Somorokov. His two most celebrated 
medig$ ate Nedoros!, 'The Spoilt: Youth, 
and Brigadir, The Brigadier, 

Kheraskov holds a: high rank among 
the lyric poets of Russias; He died afew 
years ago. -He was curator,of the Mos. 
cow University, He published a collection 
of his poems, which he entitled _Bakhari- 
ana, ili Neisviéstnij.; Bachariana, or The 
Unknown ; but his great work is Rossiadz, 
ii Rasrushchenie Kasanij ; ‘The Russiad, 
or The Destruction of Kasan. 

** But of all the poets of Russia, Derz. 
havin is, in my conception, entitled tothe 
very first place. His compositions breathe 
a high dnd sublime spirit ; they are full of 
inspiration. His versification is sonorous, 
original, characteristic; his subjects gene- 
rally such as allowed him to give full scope 
to, his. ardent, imagination, and lofty con- 
ceptions....Of medern. poets, he most ree 
semmbles Klopstock : his Oda Bog, Ode. on 
God, with the exception of som¢ of the 
wonderful passages of the Old Testament, 
‘ written with a pen of fire,” and glowing 
with the brightness ‘of heaven, passages of 
which Derzhavin has: frequently availed 
himself, is one of the: most impressive and 
sublime addresses I am. acquainted with, 
on a subject so pre-eminently impressive 
and sublime. , The first, poeem;which ex- 
cited the! public attention to him was his 
Felizia, 

‘¢ Bogdanovich has obtained the title of 
the Russian Anacreon.- His Dushenka 
OF che) is a graceful and lovely poem. 
also written several dtamatic ‘pieces. 

Bobrov was well acqtiainted with tlic 
literature of the South of Burope, and has 
transfused many of its: beauties intd) his 
native tongue. Our English: writers) espe- 
cially have given great assistance: to his 


-nest plagiarism. His Khersonida, ab, ori- 


ental, epic poem, is not so good as Lalla 
Rookh, but it is. very good notwithstand- 
oa The name of Kostroy closes the list of 
the most eminent among the deceased poets 
of Russia. He died, not long ago, ih the 


meridian Of’ his ‘days. He" liad ‘made an 


* Or Broken 


ad 


The history of this extraordinary 


Onder the engtavings of Lomonosov man may be found at length in Coxe’s Tra- 
_an eulogium is generally found, of which _ yels, ti, 966-393," 
‘the following is a translation do not feel inyself quilified to’gi're 
, Wheré ‘Winter sits'upon hit throne of stiow, onthe present state of thé Ras- 
Thus spoke the bright ‘Partidssiati'Deity: ‘stages ‘but the translations “représent- 
Another Pindar‘is treated’ now, ed there from the snd Gorman dra- 
“The king of bards, the lord of musi, he.’ ~ma are of acknowledged merit; end 
“Rossia’s’ bosom “With holy -original’ pieces have: been of produce 
of which their literary, men speak -, with 


My Lomonowov ! ‘Pindat lives in thee !"’? great delighty and even 
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admirable translation of Homer, and was 
engaged ina yersion of Ossian, which -he 
left unfinished: the conclusion thas since 
been added by Gniedich. 

* Of all the living writers of Russia, or 
rather of all the writers Russia ever pro- 
duced, the most successful and the most 

pular is Karamsin. Derzhavin called 

im long ago ‘ the nightingale of poetry,’ 
but it is not to his poetry alone that he 
owes his fame. Standing on the summit 
of modern literature in Russia, he has been 
loaded with honours and distinctions which, 
however, have not served to check his 
wonted urbanity, or to chill his natural 
goodness of heart. When a young writer, 
he was fond of imitating Sterne ;* a very 
dad model, it may be added, since the pe- 
culiarities which characterize him are only 
tolerable because they are original. Ka- 
ramsin’s style was then usually abrupt and 
unnatural, and its sentimentality weari- 
some and affected. But he has outlived 
his errors, and established his reputation 
n their subjection. His great undertak- 
ing, the Rossijskaje. Istorije, (History of 
Russia,) is, without comparison, the first 
and best literary work which has been pro- 
duced in the country it celebrates. It was 
received with loud eulogiums throughout 
the Russian empire; it has been translated 
into several Eyropean languages, and will 
probably Jong maintain a pre-eminent rank 
among Russian classics, and become one 
of the standard authorities of history.” + 


Several more poetical names are then 
mentioned, and Mr Bowring at last 
comes to speak of the language. 


*¢ The mother-tongue (says he) of nearly 
forty millions of human beings, and which, 
in the course of thirteen centuries, has un- 
dergone no radical change, is indeed entitled 
to some attention. All Russian gramma- 
rians claim for it an antiquity at least e- 


qual to that of the city of Novogorod. The 


oldest written documents that exist ate two 
treaties with the Greek emperors, made by 
Oleg, A. D. 912, and Igor, A. D.'943. 
Christianity, introduced inte Russia at the 


* “ Especially in his Puteshestvennik, 
(or Traveller.”’) 

+ ‘ The German translation is faithful, 
but heavy and ill-written. The French, 


tolerably written, perhaps, but miserably 


incorrect ; Karamsin told me he had ‘dis- 
covered two hundred errors in the first vo- 
lume alone. The Italian “is a rendering 
from, the French... As a proof of the esti- 
mation in which Karamsin is sheld, I may 
mention that.1 learned at Petersburg, that 
several thousand copies-of this voluminous 


were distributed in a few weeks;-and 

Me it was said, the author received fifty thou- 

pec rubles forthe copy-right of the second 
edition. 


[June 


beginning of the eleventh century, by Vla- 
dimir the Great, ‘brought with it many 
words of Greek origin. The Tartars add- 
ed greatly to the vocabulary during ‘the two 
centuries.of their domination. The inter- 
course which Peter the Great established 
with foreign nations increased it still more ; 
and of late years a great number of words 
have been amalgamated with it from the 
French, German, and English. It is now 
one of the richest, if not the richest, of ail 
the European languages, and contains a 
multitude of words which can only be ex- 
pressed by compounds and redundant de- 
finitions in any northern tongues. Schli- 
zer calculates, that of the five hundred 
roots on which the modern Russ is raised, 
three-fourths of the number are derived 
from Greek, Latin, and German. Many 
are of Sans-crit origin, of which Adelung 
published a list in 1811. * 

“ Printing was introduced. into Russia 
about the middle of the sixteenth century. 
The oldest printed book which has been 
discovered is a Sclavonic Psalter, bearing 
the date Kiev, 1551; two years after, a 
press was established in Moscow. The 
Sclavonic alphabet, said to be introduced 
by Cyrillus in the ninth century, consists 
of forty-two letters. The modern Russ 
has only thirty-five.” 

** The Russian language may be adapt- 
ed to almost every species of versification. 
It is flexible, harmonious, full of rhyth- 
mus, rich in compounds, and possesses all 
the elements of poetry. From the follow- 
ing examples in different measures, some 
idea may be formed of its natural music. 


** Trochaics of Seven and Eight Syllabics. 
Sténet sisoi gélu béchick 
Sténet én idén’ i néch’; 
Ego milen’k6i druzhéchik, 
Otlete:’l daléko 
* Jambics of Six and Seven Syllables. 


Sakén!.6 suzhdaiut, 
Predmét moéi liubvi: 

No kté, o sérdtze! mézhet, 
Protiv ‘it ’sjé tebe’. 
Karamsin,” 
press (our author elequents concludes) 
are no index to the enlayauen- 
The great majority of that extensive ¢0- 


* Rapports entte les Langues Russe et 
s-crite. 
+ Deeply.sighs the.little wood-dawes 
Deeply sighs he day and. mighty 
His beloved 
Far away has wing’d flight" 
But law's: ing fosters, 
My burning love restrain? 
who, O heart'l ‘Gould 
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pire are wet little removed from the un. 
civilized and brutish state in whieh 

were left by the Ruriks and Vladimirs of 
other times. Unfortunately, society has 
few gradations ; and there is no influence 
so unfriendly to improvement, no state of 
things so utterly hopeless, as that produc. 
ed by a domestic slavery built upon the 
habits of ages. In Russia, the next step 
from absolute dependence is nobility; at 
least, the intermediate classes are too in- 
considerable to be here considered. The 
strength, the intelligence, the public and 
the private virtue, of our middling ranks, 
which serve so admirably to cement the 
social edifice, are there wanting. Allsym- 
pathy is partial and exclusive. In this 
country, the spirit of information, wher- 
ever elicited, rapidly spreads over and 
glows in every link of the electrical chain 
of society. It mounts aspiringly, if it have 
its origin among the less privileged orders ; 
and it descends through all the beautiful 
gradations of rank, when it has its birth in 
the higher circles: it is diffusive—it is all- 
enlightening. But in Russia, however 
bright the flame, it is pent up, it-cannot 
spread. The noble associates with the no- 
bles the slave herds with the slave; but 
man has no communion with man. No 
spot is there, whether sacred to science or 
to virtue, in which: the ‘rich and poor’ 
may ‘* meet together,’ equalized though 


but for a moment, a8 if ‘the common Fa- 
ther were indeed * the Maker of all ;’ and 
assuredly the Russian nation can make no 
striking progress in civilization till the ter- 
rible barriers which so completely separate 
the different ranks are destroyed. The 
million ,uninstructed and unambitious, will, 
it is to be féared, be long held-in the fetters 
of vassalage. The personal interests of the 
ruling few are too clearly, too fatally op- 
posed to the meélioration of the subject 
many, to allow any thing to be hoped for 
from these Lords of the soil. There are, 
it must be confessed, aétive minds, gene- 
rous energies, at work ; but where is their 
influence seen? ‘To lead such an immense 
nation through the different stages of im- 
provement, to rational and permanent li- 
berty, were indeed an object worthy of the 
most aspiring, the most glorious ambition. 
It were an achievement not to be hailed 
by the blast of trumpet, nor the roar of ar- 
tillery ; (the world, recovering from its 
drunken infatuation, is well nigh weary of 
the unholy triumphs which have been thus 
celebrated,) it were an achievement which 
would hand down the name of him who 
should effect it to future ages, linked witlr 
the gratitude, the virtue, the happiness of 
successive and leng enduring generations.” 


We now give Mr Bowring’s first 
specimen, from Derzhavin, entitled, 


Gcop.* 


O Txov eternal One! whose presence bright 
All space doth accupy, all motion guide ; 
Unchanged through time’s all-devastating flight ; 
Thou only God! There is no God beside ! 
Being above all beings! Mighty One ! 

Whom none can comprehend and none explore ; 
Who fill’st existence with Thyself alone : 
Embracing all,—supporting,—ruling o’er,-— 
Being whom we call Gop—and know no more ! 


In its sublime research, philosophy 
May measuré out the o¢ean-deep—may count 


The sands or the sun’s rays—but, 


! for thee 


There is no weight nor measure :—none can mount 
Up to Thy mysteries ; Reason’s brightest spark, 
Though kindled by Thy light, in vain would try 
To trace Thy'cowhsels, infinite and dark: 

And thought is lost ere thought can soar so high, 
Even like past moments in eternity. 


‘Thou from primeval nothingness didst call 
First chaos, then existence ;—Lord! on Thee 


© <¢"This'is the poem of which Golovin says in his narrative, that it has been trans: 


lated into Japanese, by ordex:of ‘thefimperor, and is hung up, embroidered with gotit, 


in the Temple of Jeddo. 4 learn from, the periodicals, that an honour something 


Jar has been done in Ching’te tlie tame poem. It has been translated the Ubimene 
and Tartar languages, of rich silk, and suspended in the imperial pa- 
lace at Pekin. ai 
“ There is in, the dinetwerse a variation from the original, which does not accord with 
my views of the perfegtions.of the Deity.” a 
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Eternity had its foundation :—all 


if> 


Sprung forth from Thee :—of light, joy, harmony, 
Sole origin :—all life, all beauty Thine, 
Thy word created all, and doth create; 
Thy splendour fills all space with rays divine. 
Thou art, and wert, and shalt be! Glorious! Great! 
Light-giving, life-sustaining Potentate ! 


Thy chains the unmeasured universe surround :: 10% 
Upheld by Thee, by Thee inspired, with breath ! 

Thou the beginning with the end hast bound, . 

And beautifully mingled life and death ! 

As sparks mount. upwards frum the fiery blaze, 

So suns are born, so worlds spring forth from Thee ; . 
And as the spangles in the sunny rays 

Shine round the silver snow, the pageantry 

Of heaven’s bright army glitters in Thy. praise. * 


A million torches lighted. by Thy hand- 

Wander unwearied through the blue abyss: _ 
They own Thy power, accomplish Thy command 
All gay with life, all eloquent with bliss. ty 
What shall we call them? Piles of crystal light— 
A glorious company of golden streams— 
Lamps of celestial ether burning bright— — 
Suns lighting systems with their joyous beams ? 
But Thou to these art as the noon to night. 


Yes! as a drop of water‘in' thesea, (2 
All this magnificence in Thee is lost :— 

What are ten thousand worlds compared to Thee ? 
‘And what am J then? Heaven’s unnumber’d host, 
“Though multiplied by myriads, and arrayed 

‘Iv all the glory of sublimest thought, 

butan atom in the balance weighed 
(Against Thy greatness, is‘a ‘cypher brought: 

Against infinity! What-am I then? -Nought! 


_Nonght! But the effluence of Thy light divine, 


qBeryading worlds, hath reach’d my bosom too; 
apy do Wie my spirit doth Thy spirit shine 
48 shines the sun-beam in a drop of dew. 


Jon 
» bos 


dNonght! but I:live,and on hope’s pinions fi 
~ Eager towards Thy presence ; in Thee 


. live, and breathe, and dwell ; aspi 


is and surely "Thou moust. tech detw! oF ment jes 
Phou art! directing, guiding all) Thow art] 


my spirit, guide my wandering ‘heart? Yo 199385" 
atom midst :immenst glided 16 livia 
¢i Pam something, fashioned | Pon ei ti 
thevlast of mortal being stand; ‘to od 
tot honwis1 od Blu = sit 
Dat onw ,ving 


7? 
tars 


this simile can, hardly be imagined, by, those, bawe 


neased the,gun shining, with unclogded splendour, ip a eold-of twenty or 
Regumpr, thousand and teq thousand ‘sparkling stays Of ice, than 
on the surface of the frazeh show, ahd the siightes 
myriads of motion whose glancing emutife Bow Hues, 
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The chain of = complete in me ; 


In me is matter’s 


t gradation lost, 


And the next step is spirit—Deity ! 


I can command 


e lightning, and am dust ! 


A monarch, and a slave ; a worm,.a god ! 
Whence came I here, and how? so marvellously 
Constructed and conceived ? unknown ! this clod 
Lives surely through some higher energy ; 

For from itself alone it could not be ! 


Creator, yes! ‘Thy wisdom and Thy word 
Created me / Thou source of life and good ! 
Thou spirit of my spirit, and my Lord ! 

Thy light, Thy love, in their bright plenitude 
Filled me with an immortal soul, to spring 
Over the abyss of death, and bade it wear 

The garments of eternal day, and wing 

Its heavenly flight beyond this little sphere, 
Even to its source—to Thee—its Author there. 


O thoughts ineffable ! 0 visions blest ! 

Though worthless our conceptions all of Thee, 

Yet shall thy shadowed image fill our breast, 

And waft its homage to Thy Deity. 

God ! thus alone my lowly thoughts can soar ; 

Thus seek Thy presence— Being wise and good ! 

*Midst Thy vast works admire, obey, adore ; 

And when the tongue is eloquent no more, 

The soul shall speak in tears of gratitude. i 


A SCOTCH COUNTY ELECTION. 
MR EDITOR, 


Tue happiest and wisest manner of 


considering human affairs, is to find 
in every thing, and.there areno 


institutions of society so imperfect in. 


which we may not discover some mo- 


ral aspects in which it‘ is very delight- 


ful to contemplate them. The re- 
presentative system of, Scotland is 
commonly acknowledged to -be ex- 
tremely defective, and gertainly if our 
legislators shall devise'any wise plans 
for its improvement, I should, be the 
last man to wish that old prejudices 
or idle alarms should prevent’ their. 


adoption. At the same time, itis 
matter of great nicety to interfere with 
the civil regulations or habits of any. 
people;--and it is not without feel» 
ing of gratitude to Providericey that. 


We Ought to be sensible of thesgood 
which can be elicited fromthe work- 
ing of the political machinée}) as -it at 
present stands, amidst all the incom-< 
pleteness of its frame, or the rust 


Witich tiny have gathered over 


& means; even in its present 


Operation, of raising. onr 


Men OF g x 
“effort required Yotes 


prindiples, and although the natural 


poseof 


_ tendency of its defeets maybe to sub- 


ject to some private and aristocratical 
influence, perhaps for.a,conrse of 
years, the votes of our, country gen- 
tlemen, which ought:ever, to be kept 
loose from such shackles, yet the prin- 
ciple of emancipation is contained in 
itself,—and there is something really 
sublime in the power which it puts 
forth, and the levers which it can 
moye, when there loud de- 
mand’ for their being! brought into 
action. 

f happen to havea vote in a coun- 


ty which has lately cone forward in a 


very itnpréssive manner for the pur- 

the .undae influence 
of a moblemean connected:'with it. I 
do, not suppose that, that influence was 
used, orithat;the highly 
estimable individual who exercised it, 


did it in any manner inconsistent with 
the, public. good;-~yet ids) existence 


was,ani offence which p to 


with,iand to praye that a 


representative could be returned for 
so respectable a county, who had fot 
been previously ‘nominated by the 
fobleman int’ question. “To accome 
plish this many views,” of 
reat constitutional importante, 


as | 
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were summoned from the most dis- try gentlemen, military men of strong- 
tant quarters; neither rank, nor bu- built forms, or bearing om their coun- 


siness, nor age, prevented many dis- 
tingmished individuals from 
long and laborious journeys 
even sickness and infirmity were 
searcely felt to be pheasof absence. 
What rendered the whole more strike 
ing was, that Loth candidates were ow 
the same side of politics im the state, 
amd that the preference given to the 
one, even by his strongest political 
antagonists, arose chiefly from the 
circurastance, that he had steod for- 
ward to rescue the county from the 
thraldom under which it had long Jain. 
He was carried through by the means 
of almost upexampled efforts, and it 
is in the consideration of the possibi- 
lity of such efforts suceeceding under 
our present system, that there ws, I 
repeat, a grandeur attached to it, a« 
roidst all ite striking defects. I think 
itmay not be uninterestimg to your 
readers, if I detail, in the order im 
which witmessed them, the events 
of this election. myself per« 
son who, in general, take a very small 
interest in polities, and lam notasham- 
ed to say, that it was rather private 
truendship with some leading indivi- 
duals who supported the cause of the 
suecesstul candidate, than any profound 
views of the woportance of that cause 
itselt, which led me to give my vote 
as I did; at the same time, | am sa~- 
tistied, that | gave it in the manner 
mest alvantageous to the publie, and 
I think I have gained some good po- 
litical lessons in the course of this bu- 
siness, oF least mare seen more 
strongly value of those princi 
which L before possessed. ne 
The first scene of the drama (by 
the way, | promised you a dramatic 
sketch, let this do for one) was ina 
steam-boat- ‘Phere I found 
in the midst of a crowd of freebolders, 
all assembled om the same mission 
with myself, theugh not all, by any 
means, on the same side of the ques 
tion; there were, at least, twenty in 
the vessel, gentlemen of aj] ranks and 
professions, and from the mest distant 
corners of the land, on their way to 
the grand seene of action. Two. of 
them, men of great weight im the se 
nate of their country, had made a ra 
ul run from. Le and from the 
iness of Parliament, to suppart the 
cause of Scottish independence. Divid- 
ed among the two parties, we had coun- 


tenances the tanning of climate—gen- 
tlemen of the law, and clergymen of 
both establishments. There was every 
form of cloak, plaid, great-coat, and 
spenser, among the m party— 
every cut of boot, from newest 
London mode, to the most antique 
fashions of the Lawnmarket of Edin- 
burgh, or the Salimarket of Glasgow. 
A Witkie would have found here tine 
materials for his pencil, both ef cha- 
racter and of costume ; and the author 
of Waverley might have immortalized 
some of tlie personages of the groupe 
im his undying pages. For my part, 
I am but a poor observer. I see al- 
most every thingof human life through 
a dream, and one half of the objects 
which are before me, I never see at 
all, They sometimes come back ~ 
me in reflection, however, amd I then 
seem to have seen, what at the time I 
scarcely thought I noticed. 

There is one advantage of the pre- 
system of our coun- 
ties, that only gentlemen are assem- 
bled together on the occasion of an 
election. I do not cay this is a poli- 
tical advantage, but it is one as far as 
the courtesies of life are concerned. 
It almost ensures good breeding, and 
as much good biood as possible, be- 
tween the contending parties ; and 
while variety enough of character is 
brought together, to afford sufficient 
amusement to an observer, there are 
no scenes of vehemence, or of rude 
manners, to interrupt the harmony of 
social intercourse. Wewere bow- 
ever opposed in » OF politics, in 
the most fan humour with 
each other, im the course of this voy- 
age, and joked on. the ditferent chan- 
ces of success, with the most amiable 
urbanity. Indeed, there was some- 
thing very singular in the upton aad 
splitting of parties on this occasion. 
Most of the Whig party were om the 
side of the successful catididate, who 
is, however, a gentleman of deeded 
Tory principles, and:it was by astrong 
own ical, party, that 
then, of a very violent party feeling 
im any besom thie occasion. ‘The 


two divisions of 
not very ill-disposed to eac other 
and the Whigs, finding themesives 
a singular union with one of these 

visions, dropped of course «for the 
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time, every sentiment of asperity, and 
rather seemed to enjoy the comical 
nature of their situation. The day 
was somewhat showery, and we were 
often all driven down together into 
the cabin. 1 wish, like Chaucer's pil- 
grims, we had been all set to tell sto- 
ries in our turn, in which case it would 
have been allowable to relate our to- 
pies of converse. All the characters 
of the narrators would have been fair- 
ly brought out in their relations ; but 
this is not the humour of the age, and 
the skipper of a steam-vessel cannot 
take upon him to regulate the amuse- 
ments of his passengers, with the 
authority of mine host of the Tab- 
berde. To be sure, our worthy cap- 
tain did find a commmon source of en- 
tertainment for about one half of our 
company. A table was set out, plen- 
tifully furnished with roast and boil- 
ed, hot and cold; and there was an 
immediate union of the different fac- 
tions, like that of the members of the 
bedy in the ancient apologue of Men- 
enius Agrippa, in supplying the crav- 
ings of the Belly. I did not join this 
jolly set, but continued in a state of 
fasting and meditation, till we were 
SS which was not till pretty 
in the evening. 

I am never one of the most social be- 
ings iu the world, and there were a- 
round me objects to interest my 
thoughts without the aid of society. 
The machine by which we were im- 
pelled along in a rapid and steady 
course brought forcibly before me the 
genius of Watt, and the immense be- 
nefits which mankind have derived 
from his labours. More than any 
other individual he has extended the 
power of mind over matter ; and in 
this last application of bis invention 
“even the winds and the waves” have 
been brought into obedience to man. 
The form of the venerable sage him- 
self then rose to my recollection—the 
hours of admiration and delight which 
I had passed in his compan y—the vast 
stores of his own knowledge, with his 
mild and patient condeseendence to 
the ignorance of others,—and I could 
not feel a pride im the remem- 
brance that a kindred bleod ram in my 
veins. Where (I thought) is now 
that comprehensive spirit, and upon 
what objects is it now expatiating ? 
Is it in sorne higher region ‘permitted 
to upon mind as it before ope- 
rated: upon matter? ic wield- 
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ing those wonderful levers of intellect 
and of sentiment by which thinking 
and active beings are carried forward 
to good by some united impulse? 
The principle of this grand moral me- 
charism has already been disclosed to 
mankind, but the application has ne- 
ver been thoroughly made. What 
deviations and obstructions in the great 
social and political system ! what coun~- 
teractions that have never been regu- 
lated ! and how does the nice adjust- 
ment of the steam-engine put to shame 
every contrivance m which man acts 
upon man! The coarse machinery, of 
which I myself was at that moment 
forming one of the little wheels, by 
which the depositary of the interests 
and the sentiments of a great and glo- 
rious district of my country was to be 
launched forward into the grand field 


of parliamentary duty, could not here 


bat present itself in a remarkable con- 
trast; yet, imperfeet as it was, it was 
yet a machinery which had to do with 
intelligent action and with moral feel- 
ing, and in this view it was far more 
magnificent than even the mest per- 
feet material contrivances, and there 
was, moreover, a greater Mechanician 
than any human being secretly adjust- 
ing the play of the wheels, and regu- 
lating their motions, even amidst all 
their apparent irregularity. It is, in- 
deed, true, that even the most imper- 
fect of human imstitutions seem to fall 
in the course of ages under the admi- 
nistration of the same Wisdom which 
superintends the order of Nature— 
passions, interests, principles, habits, 
come under the silent guidance of a 
Divine Providence ; alth it 
is right in us to amend evident disor- 
ders and deficiencies, yet it ought el- 
ways to be with a sacred eye to the 
established system, and with an ap- 
prehension lest we tamper where we 
seek to cure ! 

But I fear, like my Lord Byron, in- 
stead of getting on trippingly with my 
drama, I am running into long solilo- 

nies ; and yet I must soliloquize @ 
little farther.—From the power of man 
over the laws of natural ageuts, I turn- 
ed to Nature herself, salkelle Was a- 
round me in all her grandeur and all 
her beauty. - The majestic river up 
which we moved, lessening, as we ad- 
vanced, from itsocean expanse, brought 
nearer upon us her splendid shores 
rich with cultivation, and with proud 
baronial residences; till atiast we were 
aa 
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involved within its windi 
anid. passed close by the side of towns, 
and’ castles, and towers, to every one 
of which some interesting history was 
attached, either of ancient or modern 
stoty—something of the Bruce or the 
Wallace, or of some later hero whose 
hame will fill a scarcely less conspicue 
ous place in our Scottish annals. On 
one side the country stretched out in- 
to a far extent of cultivation, richly 
studded with the seats of noble or:an- 
cient families long renowned ; to the 
other it sooner closed in with one of 
the most beautiful ranges of’ hills in 
the world, their sunny sides variegat- 
ed with the softest shades, while. over 
them at a distance the vast Highland 
peaks were ascending, some of them 
black as jet, and others resplendent 
with new-fallen snow. Before us, 
shifting its position with every turn 
of the river, rose that Castle high up- 
on its wooded rock, which crowns the 
summit of the Royal Town to, which 
our course was bent, whose houses 
clustered round, peeping from .the 
trees, and almost bringing to the fan- 
cy some scene of oriental magnificence. 
It is a town which we can scarcely 
approach without the feeling that we 
are in a foreign land, visiting, at last, 
some wondrous and celebrated city, 
the vision of which had long played 
upon our imaginations ; yet I was ad- 
vancing into the scenes which had 
been native to me—and innumerable 
images of early times hung upon all 
the hills and towers, bright with the 
descending sun, or the long-with- 
drawing vales, that opened into wn- 
seen recesses, where my mind’s eye 
so easily followed them. I have, 
somehow, been much of a stranger in 
my native county, and I was now 
entering it, at an advanced period of 
life, to exercise one of the most im- 
portant functions of its’ children, and 
to give my voice for the person. who 
was tocarry its name and its interests 
inte the great council:of British legis- 
lations 

As we came towards the place 
of our destination, some of our pas- 
sengers dropped off to the neigh- 
bouring towns or Country residences 
steady sons, patre digni,” of 
-one of our greatest deceased warriors, 
took the. direction -to. their paternal 
domains, embosomed: among woody 
hillsyand theanimated descendant 
of on# of ancient: of 


ng. meshes, . 


hobility went, for the night, 
residence of an allied nln As 
which he was to issue in the morning, 
alert for any contest which seemed 
connected with his beloved, principles 
of freedom. The greater number of 
us went forward to the city, where 
we separated to different inns, accord- 
ing to our factions,, On entering the 
room where our party was, I found 
our Candidate busy with lawyers, who 
were preparing notes, or turning over 
authorities, or whispering with him 
aside on the casualties of votes, or the 
uncertainties of voters. We had a 
late dinner—at which we drank “ In- 
dependence to the County.”——One of 
our party set off on a night journey to 
fix some voter who was not quite 
to be depended on :—and the rest. of 
us went to bed with our headsrunning 
upon such important strokes in the 
game, and with the feeling that any 
unfortunate move would yet ruin the 
whole play. 

I rose early, and walked round 
the town, on that beautiful shad- 
ed walk which rises from deep 
gulf of wood immediately to the base 
of the splintered perpendicular rock 
on which the ancient fortress stands, 
and commanding a view to-that noble 
ainphitheatre of hills, whose: stillness 
and everlasting stability . form, 80 
deep a contrast: to all the little tur- 
moils and agitations of man. But nry 
business at present lay in the midst 
of those human contests,—lI returned 
down the street once trod by kings, 
surrounded by their nobles, and join- 
ed parties of my friends, among whom 
there were forms and countenances 
that would have graced any. ofthe 
ancient groupes of Scottish royalty. 
Some were descended from, the nobles 
of those old heroic. timesyant 
ed in their charactersvandmehners, 
no less than in: their. forms, ;the! linea 
ments of @ chivalrous ancestry.) 
found among 
triends of my family, whodma-green 
old age enjoys the universal :respect 
which is due tovhis andthe 
universal attachment ‘which is inspired 
his:innumerable acts of) kindness. 
‘He, too,’ had come 
But I am here, Mr  Bditor,y suddenly 
forced to break off, before} haveevert 


‘gee into the marrow 


erhaps I have gone furvenopgiy 
have my doubts of the propriet 
unveiling: OF alludes 
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ing to living characters, although 1 
have nothing to say of any cireum- 
stance or person that is not quite ho- 
nourable to all parties concerned, and 
will not tend to raise, I think, the 
character of our country. I shall not 
proceed, however, if I can give ground 
of just offence to any worthy indivi- 
dual, and shall only now add, as my 
signature, a name much of a kin to 
that whicly { have hitherto adopted— 
PHILOPATRIS. 


REMARKS ON ANNALS OF THE PARISH, 
OR THE CHRONICLE OF DALMAIL- 
_INa.* 


We have already quoted from this 
book, and we shall do little farther 
now than quote from it. It is diffi- 
cult to give its character ; yet there is 
acharacter in it which is well worth 
studying. Its merit, in general, lies 
in the unobtrusive and common-life 
nature of the incidents. There is 
searcely any thing in them which 
might not happen, we might think, 
in any Scottish parish, in any year or 
onwanyday. They are such things as we 
almost fancy that we ourselves. recol- 
lect to have met with in our boyhood, 
and which we are apt scarcely to think 
it worth while to recollect... Y et.a great 

art of the merit and interest of the 
k consists in this revival of remi- 
niscences, this incorporation of itself 
with our own. early minds ; and, the 
homely. sketching of character pre- 
sents the -very) kind. of traits which 
strike children and the:common. peo- 
ple. ‘There is:a great difficulty in 
this iambitious age to:keep to this sort 
of .under-style-of thinking and. writ- 
ings: and, .imithisi view, ‘the work hes 
much the same merit with De Foe's 
novelsyexcept-that is. more rapid 
-amblivdly pthough, on the other hand, 
itsometimes strikes out too much from 
itPownicharacter, and runs into the 
(@ppositestrdin of covered satire aad 
On the whole, it is 
“(Phe supiposed author, the Reverend 
Micah: Babwhidderyis of the family of 
Parson:A damé,, the. Vicar 


field) and sucli other siniple-minded the of the paslitt "arid 


priests; buthe:has. the, merit! ofbe- 
ang: thorengbly Seoteh, of a, 
we suppose: pretty 
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nearly extinct, as far as ludicrous sime 
plicity goes, but which, we think, we 


can distinctly recollect to have exist- 


ed, although Mr Balwhidder's sim- 
plicity approaches too near the’ con- 
fines of silliness to be an accurate pic- 
ture of the class. There may, how- 
ever, have been here and there a man 
very like him, and whom he might 
be supposed to represent, with scarce 
ly any. over-colouring. 

The opening of our worthy minis- 
ter’s narrative will at once’ give a 
glimpse of’ his character, and, at the 
same time, of the feuds which existed 
in many Scotch parishes at the period 
when this history begins. 


“The An. Dom. one thousand seven 
hundred and sixty was remarkable for 
three things in the parish of Dalmailing.— 
First and foremost, there was my placing ; 
then the coming of Mrs Malcolm with her 
five children to settle among us ; and next, 
my marriage upon my own cousin, Miss 
Betty Lanstiaw, by which the aceount of 
this year naturally divides itself into three 
heads or portions. 

+ First, of the placing.—It was a great 
affair ; for I was put in by the patron, and 
the people knew nothing whatsoever of me, 
and their hearts were stirred into strife on 
the occasion, and they did all that lay with- 
in the compass of their power to keep me 
out, insomuch, that there was obliged to 
be a guard of soldiers to protect the pres- 
bytery ; and it was a thing that made my 
heart grieve when I heard the drum beat- 
ing and the fife playing as we were goi 
to the kirk. The people were really m 
and vicious, and flung dirt upon sas we 

ssed, and reviled us all, and held out the 
ae of scorn at me; but | endured it with 
a resigned spirit, compassionating their wil- 
fulness and blindness. Poor old Mr Kil- 
fuddy of the Brachill got such a clash of 
glar on the ,side of his face, that his eye 


Was almost extinguished. 


*' When we got to the kirk door, it 9 
found’ be nailed up, so as ‘by no possibi- 
lity to be opened. e serjeant of the sol- 
diets wanted to break it, bat I was afraid 
that the heritors would grudge and com- 
plain of the expence of a new door, and 
supplicated him to let it be as it wags, we 
were, therefore, obligated to goin by a win- 
dow,.and the crowd followed us, in pe 
most. unreverent. manner, making the 
Lord’s house like an inn'on a fair-day, 
‘with their grievous Dating 

sérnion, 
they “behaved themstlves better, but when 


‘the indiiction cattic on, their clarriour was 


dreadful and: Thomas Thorl the weaver, 
@ pious zealot in that time; he get-up and 


 protdsted,' and said; Verily, verily, say 
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unto you, he that entered not by the door 
into the sheepfold, hut climbeth up some 
other way, the same is a thief and a rob- 
ber.” And J thought I would have a hard 
and sore time of it with such an outstra- 
polous people. Mr Given, that was then 
thé minister of Lugton, was a jocose man, 
and would have his joke even at a solem- 
nity. When the laying of the hands upon 
me was a-doing, he could not get near 
enough to put on his, but he stretched out 
his staff and touched my head, and said, 
to the great diversion of the rest,—* This 
will do well enough, timber to timber ;’ 
but it was an unfriendly saying of Mr Gi- 


ven, considering the time and the place, 


and the temper of my people. 

** After the ceremony, we then got out 
at the window, and it was a heavy day to 
me, but we went to the manse, and there 
we had an excellent dinner, which Mrs 
Watts of the new inns of Irville prepared 
at my request, and sent her chaise-driver 
to serve, for he was likewise her waiter, 
she having then but one chaise, and that 
no often called for. 

** But, although my people received me 
in this unruly manner, I was resolved. to 
cultivate civility among them; and, there- 
fore, the very next morning I began a 
round of visitations ; but oh, it was a steep 
brae that I had to climb, and it needed a 
‘stout heart. For I found the doors in 
Some places barred against me; in others, 
the bairns, when they saw me coming, ran 
Tying to their mothers, ‘ Here’s the feck- 
less Mess John ;’ and then when I wentin 
into the houses, their parents would no 
ask me to sit down, but with a scornful 
way, said, * Honest man, what’s your plea- 
sure here ?”. Nevertheless, I walked about 
from door to door, like a dejected beggar, 
till I got the almous deed of a civil recep- 
tion, and who would have thought it, from 
no less a person than the same Thomas 
‘Thorl that was so bitter against me in, tle 
kirk the foregoing day, 

** Thomas was standing at the door with 
his green duffle apron, and his red Kilmar- 
hock nightcap-——l mind him as well as if it 
‘was but yesterday—and he had seen me 
going from house to house, and in what 
manner I was rejected, and his bowels 
were moved, and he said to. me in a-kind 
manner, * Come in, sir, and ease yoursel ; 
this will never do, the clergy are God’s 
gorbies, and for their Master's sake it, be- 

loves us to respect them.. There was no 
ane inthe whole mair against you 
than, mysel,, butt early, visitation is a 
Symptom of grace that I couldna have ex- 
pectit bird out the nest of patron- 

vee 

age," J. thanked. Thomas, .and .went, in 
‘with him, and we had some solid conyersa- 
tion together, and I to.d. him that.it. was 
| Be so much the pastor’s duty to, feed the 

isd 


as to herd them well; aud,that.al- 
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though there might be some abler with 
the head than me, there was na a he with- 
in the bounds of Scotland more willing to 
watch the fold by nightand by day. And 
Thomas said, he had not heard a mair 
sound observe for some time, and that if I 
held to that doctrine in the poopit, it would 
na be lang till I would work a change.— 
“Iwas mindit,’ quoth he, ‘ never to set 
my foot within the kirk door while you 
were there; but to testify, and no to con- 
demn without a trial, lll be there next 
Lord’s day, and egg my neighbours to be 
likewise, so ye’ll no have to preach just to 
the bare walls and the Jaird’s family.’ ” 


We pass over the second head of 
the discourse, relating to the coming 
of the Widow Malcolm, though it 
opens a series of very natural, and, at 
the same time, most pathetic and in- 
teresting, incidents, and go on to 


“ Thirdly, upon the subject of taking 
my cousin, Miss Betty Lanshaw, for my 
first wife, I have little to say. It was 
more out of a compassionate habitual af- 
fection, than the passion of love. We 
were brought up by our grandmother in 
the same house, and it was a thing spoken 
of from the beginning, that Betty and me 
were to be married. So when she heard 
that the Laird of Breadland had given me 
the presentation of Dalmailing, she began 
to prepare for the wedding. And as soon 
as the placing was well over, and the manse 
in order, I gaed to Ayr, where she was, 
and we were quietly married, and came 
home in a chaise, bringing with us her lit- 
tle brother Andrew, that died in the East 
Indies, and he lived and was brought up 
by us.” pp. 21, 22. 


Such is thestyle of the book through 
out, giving a sketch of the most tt!» 
vial incidents and common characters 
that appeared in the worthy mans 
parish during a period of more than 
fifty years, mingled, however, mm 
very natural manner, with glimpaes of 
the progress of improvement and mane 
ners, and little openings of, the great 
public events, ich, however, ap- 
pear in a distant: vistay and-onlyras 
they are seen‘ fromthe far-off posi 
tion of Dalmailing: ‘There great 
deal of genius shown in this manage- 
ment, and, while every thitg is Tela 
ed with the same accutacy as if all 
were of equal importante, we 
help feeling both the Jinleness and 
the greatness of every shang earthly 
little in, itself, and. contrasted 
with the. vast accumulation of other 
things going on at ¢heisame tame 
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the world, and yet great as composing 
a part of one mighty whole, and find- 
ing its place in the immensity of one 
connected system. One of the first 
things that annoys poor Mr Balwhid- 
der among his people is their encou- 
ragement of smuggling. Drinking 
tea began to be introduced, and he 
almost looked upon that effeminacy as 
a sin, and, at last, a “ thing happen- 
ed. inthis year, (1761,) which de- 
serves to be recorded, as manifesting 
what effect the smuggling was be- 
ginning to take in the morals of the 
country side.” This was the coming 
of the dancing-master, recorded in a 
former page of this Number. ‘The 
good minister, however, begins the 
very next year to give up his dislike 
to the tea-drinking system. 

‘* Mrs Malcolm began to traffic in it, 
and we then had it for our breakfast in the 
morning at the manse, as well as in the 
afternoon. But what [ thought most of it 
for was, that it did no harm to the head 
of the drinkers, which was not always the 
case with the possets that were in fashion 
before. There is no meeting now in the 
saimmer evenings, as remember often 
happened in my younger days, with decent 
ladies coming home with red faces,tozy and 
cosh from a posset masking ; so, both for 
its temperance, and on account of Mrs 
Malcolm's sale, I refrained from the No- 
vember in this yexr to preach against tea; 
but I never lifted the weight of my dis- 
pleasure from off the smuggling trade, un- 
til it was utterly put down by the strong 
hand of government.” pp. 40, 41. 


He lost Mrs Balwhidder in the 

ear 1763. Her death was hurried 

vexation for the destruction of her 

te of lint, by the burning of a lint- 
mills: 


‘¢ The firet Mrs Balwhidder lost upwards of 
‘twelve stone, which we had raised on the 
glebe with no small pains, watering it in 
‘thé Gdreuth, as it was intended for sarking 
Ourselves, ‘and sheets and napery. A 
reat loss indeed it was, and’ the vexation 
thereof had’ visible effect on Mrs Balwhid- 
der's health; which from the spring had 
dwining way. But for it, think 
she, might have wrestled through the win. 
ter; however, it was, ordered otherwise, 
and she was removed from mine to Abra- 
hata’s bosom on Christmas day, and buried 
on Hogmanae, for it was thought uncanny 
to have a dead corpse in the house on the 
‘Néw-year’s day, She Was a worthy wo- 
man, studying with all’/her capacity to win 
the hearts ef my people towards me—in 
the which good work she prospeted great- 
ly sxao*that when she died, theré was not a 
single soul in the parish that was not ‘con- 
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tented with both my walk and. eonversa- 
tion. Nothing could be more. peaceable 
than the way we lived together.” p. 49, 50. 


The weighty business of putting up 
a headstone, and composing a rhyme 
ing epitaph, helped to soothe the mi- 
nister s grief, which he describes with 
great nature and naiveté. 


** But the work of the monument, and 
the epitaph, could not endure for a con- 
stancy, and after it was done, 1 was again 
in great danger of sinking into the hypo- 
chonderies a second time. However, 
was enabled to'fight with my affliction, and 
by and by, as the spring began to open hér 
green lattice, and to set out her flower- 
to the sunshine, and the time of the sing- 
ing of birds was come, I became more 
composed, and like myself, so I often walk- 
ed in the fields, and held communion with 
nature, and wondered at the mysteries 
thereof. 

** On one of these occasions, as I was 
sauntering along the edge of Eglesham- 
wood, looking at the industrious bee going 
from flower to flower, and the idle butter- 
fly, that layeth up no store, but perisheth 
ére it is winter, I felt as it were a spirit 
from on high descending upon me, a throb 
at my heart, and a thrill in my brain, and 
I was transported out of myself, and seized 
with the notion of writing a book—but 
what it should be about, I could not settle 
to my satisfaction: Sometimes I thought 
of an orthodox poem, like Paradise Lost, by 
John Milton, wherein I proposed to treat 
more at large of Original Sin, and the 
great mystery of Redemption ; gt others, 

fancied that a connect treatise on the ef- 
ficacy of Free Grace would be more tak- 
ing; but although I made divers begin- 
nings in both subjects, some new thought 
ever carie into my head, and the whole 
summer passed away, and nothing was 
done. 1 therefore postponed my design of 
writing a book till the winter, when I 
would have the benefit of the long nights. 
Before that, however, I had other “aie 
of more importance to think about: My 
servant lasses, having no eye of a mistress 
over them, wastered every thing at sucha 
rate, and made such a galravitching in the 
house, that, long before the end of the 

ear, the year’s stipend was all spent, and 
i did not know what todo. At Tang and 
length I mustered courage to send for Mr 
Auld, who was then living, and an elder. 
He was a douce and discreet man, fair and 
well-doing in the world, and had ‘a better 
handful of strong’ common sense than 
thany even of the heritors. So [ told him 
how I was situatz, and conferred with him, 
and he advised me, for my own sake, to 
look out for another wife, as soon as de- 
cency’ would’ allow, ‘which ‘he’ thought, 
might ‘very properly "be ‘after ‘the “tatn of 
the year, by which time the first Mrs Bal. 
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whidder would be dead more than twelve 
months; und when I mentioned my design 
to write a book, he said, (and he was a 
man of: good discretion,) that the doing-of 
the book was a thing that would keep, but 
wasterful servants were a growing evil ; so, 
npon his counselling, I resolved not to 
meddle with the b till I was married 
again, but employ the interim, between 
then and the turn of the year, in looking 
out for a prudent woman to be my second 
wife, strictly intending, as I did perform, 
not to mint a word about my choice, if I 
mate one, till the whole twelve months 
and a day, from the date of the first Mrs 
Balwhidder’s interment had run out. 

* In this the hand of Providence was 
very visible, and lucky for me it was that 
I had sent for Mr Auld when I did send, 
as the very week following, a sound began 
to spread in the parish, that one of my 
lassies had got herself with bairn, which 


was an awful thing to think had happened 


in the house of her master, and that mas- 
ter a minister of the Gospel. Some there 
were, for backbiting appertaineth to all 
conditions, that jealoused and wondered if 
I had not a finger in the pye 3 which, 
when Mr Auld heard, he bestirred him- 
self in such a manful and godly way in my 
defence, as silenced the clash, telling that I 
was utterly incapable of any such thing, 
being a man of a guileless heart, and a 
spiritual simplicity, that would be orna- 
mental in a child.” pp. 57—61. 


Of course, the second Mrs Balwhid- 
der soon followed, the description of 
whose industry we have given in a 
previous part of our Number. We 
might quote the whole book if we 
were to follow our bent, and we can 
apprize our readers that we have by 
bo means quoted the most interesting 
parts of it. ‘This is just the sort of 
way in which it runs on, infinitely 
humorous, we think ; and every now 
and then some little pathetic incident, 
or some instructive, sketch of society, 
finds its way, into the heart of, this 
chit-chat, But, we own we are roost 
diverted with this homespun. thread 
of the. narration, and we wie more 
pleasure in potting it out to our read~« 
ers than the other ‘passages which 
stick prominetitly forth and speak for 
themselves, For what can 
be better’ than the little chapter, al- 
ready quoted, of quiet and tranquil- 
lity, and perfect felicity, concluding, 
as by a grand climax, with the exhi- 
bition of Punch, as the utmost acme 
of human enjoyment? We havealy 
ready told;the)story of the live toads 
there is anothér equally curious piéce 
of natural history; to Lady 


Macadam’s Muscovy duck, which we 


have not room to quote, but recom. 
mend to the notice of our Port-Glas- 
gow correspondent. 

We do not, indeed, wish at all to 
forestall the enjoyment of our readers, 
by giving them the best parts of this 
book. It is a small volume, and, we 
doubt not, will soon find its way, 
more especially, into every rustic fami- 
ly in Scotland. There is nothing in it 
that they can take offence at, as they 
did, for a time, it has been said, at 
Mrs Hamilton’s admirable admo- 
nitory Glenburnie ; bunt we be- 
lieve the prejudices against that spi- 
rited sketch of manners are now at an 
end, and that it is silently reforming 
the Mrs M‘Clarties of the age, or, at 
least, is preventing the rising genera 
tion from making her their model. 
There are many admonitions convey- 
ed in this book, too, but without the 
appearance of being meant as such. 
One impression it must leave upon all 
—-that of the superiority of innocent, 
simple, and religious manners above 
every other, and we trust it will have 
a tendency to prolong the reign of 
these in our beloved country, 

O Scotia, my dear, my native soil ! 

For whom my warmest wish to heaven is 
sent, 

Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 

Be blest with health, and peace, and sweet 
content ! 

And O ! may heaven their simple lives pre- 
vent 

From luxury’s contagion, weak and vile ! 

Then, howe’er crowns and coronets be rent, 

A virtuous populace may rise the while, 

And stand a wallof fire around their much¢ 
loved isle. 


We have been so much occupied 
witli the good minister himself, that 
we cannot, give any of the characters 
of his parishioners,.... Widow Malgolm. 
and her family hold. the chief place, 
and every thing about.themis :cxce 
lent .most., edifyingy nor inthe 
smallest degree stretched beyond na- 
ture. Then we'have Lady Meeadam, 
Afr Cayenne; Colin Mavis ‘the Village 

t, who wrote verses for the Scots 
lagazine, and others, alt good 
in their way Dut wwe" must 
by the parson, who thus conelndes has 
1809. As Leome towards theevents of 
these latter days, J 
self not at all sovdistinet recollection 
of them, as in 
nistry; being thie thins of 
one occasion with anerkery: 


Mis Balwhidder gays is nt 
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to me to leave off my writing. But, please 
God, I will endeavour to fulfil this as J 
have through life tried, to the best of my 
capacity, to do every other duty; and with 
the help of Mrs Balwhidder, who has a 
very clear understanding, I think I may 
get through my task in a creditable man- 
net, which is all I aspire after; not writ- 
ing for a vain world, but only to testify to 
posterity anent the great changes that have 
happened in my day and generation—a pe- 
riod which all the best informed writers 
say, has not had its match in the history 
of the worlds since the beginning of time. 

‘* By the failure of the cotton-mill com- 
pany, whose affairs were not settled till the 
spring of this year, there was great suffer- 
ing during the winter ; but my people, those 
that still adhered to the establishment, bore 
their share of the dispensation with meek- 
ness and patience, nor was there wanting 
edifying monuments of resignation even a- 
mong the strayvaggers. 

** On the day that the Canaille Meeting- 
house was opened, which was in the sum- 
mer, I was smitten to the heart to see the 
empty seats that were in my kirk, for all 
the thoughtless, and some that I had a bet- 
ter opinion of, went to hear the opening 
discourse. Satan that day had power given 
to him to buffet me as hie did Job of old; 
and when [ looked around and saw the 
empty seats, my corruption rose, and I for- 
got. myself in the remembering prayer; for 
when I prayed for all denominations of 
Christians, and worshippers, and infidels, 
I could not speak of the schismatics. with 
patience, but entreated the Lord to do with 
the hobbleshow. at Cayenneville, as he saw 
meet in his displeasure, the which, when I 
came afterwards to think upon, I grieved 
at with a sore contrition. 

*¢ fa the course of the week following, 
the elders, in a body, came to me in the 
Manee, and after much commendation of 
my godly ministry, they said, that seeing I 
was now growing old, they thought they 
could not testify their respect for me in a 
better manner, than by agreeing to get me 
aihéiper:' But I ‘would not at that time 
\iaten to such a proposal, for I felt no fall- 


‘ang off inimy powers of preaching ; on the 


contrary, Lfound myself growing better at 
iteas enabled to hold forth, in an 
easy Manner, often a whole half hour long- 
er than what, I could do,a dozen years 
before. Therefore nothing .was, done in 
this year anent roy resignation; but dur, 
in@ the winter, Mrs Balwhidder was often 
¢4eved, in the bad weather. that I should 
preach, and; ti short, so worked tpon my 
affectionsy that I began: to think it was fit- 


forme: te comply with the advice) of 


my: friends, » Accordingly, in the course of 
the witter, the elders began toycast».about 
for avhelpery and during the bleak weather 
im-the:ensuing spring, several young men 
from the necessity.of preaching. 
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But. this relates to the eoneerns of the next 
and. last year of my ministry. So I will 
now proceed to give an account of it, very 
thankful that 1 have been permitted, in 
unmolested tranquillity, to bring my his. 
to to such a point... ‘ 

810. ** My tasks are all near a close ¢ and 
in writing this final record of my ministry, 
the very sound of my pen admonishes me 
that my life is a burden on the back of fly- 
ing time, that he will soon be obliged: to 
lay down in his great store-house, the grave. 
Old age has, indeed, long warned me’ to 
prepare for rest, and the darkened windows 
of my sight shew that the night is coming 
on, while deafness, like a door fast barred, 
has shut out all the pleasant sounds of this 
world, and inclosed me, as it were, in a 
prison, even from the voices of my friends. 

“* I have lived longer than the common 
lot of man, and I have seen, in my-time, 
many mutations and turnings, and ups and 
downs, notwithstanding the great spread 
that has been in our national prosperity. 
I have beheld them that were flourishing 
like the green bay trees, made desolate, 
and their branches scattered. But, i my 
own estate, 1 have had a large and liberal 
experience of goodness. 

** At the beginning of my ministry I 
was reviled and rejected, but my honest 
endeavours to prove a faithful shepherd 
were blessed from on high, and rewarded 
with the affection of my flock. Perhaps, 
in the vanity of doting old age, F thought 
in this there was a merit due to myself, 
which made the Lord to send the chastise. 
ment of the Canaille schism among. my 
people, for F was then wroth without judg- 
meat, and by my heat hastened into ah 
open division the flaw that a more conside- 
rate manner. might have healed. But 1 
confess my fault, and submit my cheek to 
the smiter; and I now see that the finger 
of Wisdom was in that probation, and it 
was far better that the weavers meddled 
with the things of God, which they could 
not change, than with those of the. king, 
which they could only harm. In’ that 
miatter, however, [ was like our gracious 
monarch in the American wat ; for thou 
I thereby lost the pastoral: allegiance ‘of ‘a 
portion of my people, in like manner as ‘he 
did of his American subjects; yet, after the 
separation, | was enabled so to deport my 
self, that they shewed me many volantary 
testimonies of affectionate respect, atd 
which it:-would be » vain glory in me 
rehearse here. One thing I must ——- 
because it is as much to their honour, gs it 
is to mine. 

When it was known ‘that I was -to 
preach my last sermon, every one of 
who had Hearers, atid who h 
seceded to thé Canaille meeting, it a 
point. that day tobe in. the ‘parish kirk, 
and to stand in the crowd, | that made 
lane of reverence’ for me to pags from the 
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kirk door to the back-yett of the Manse. 
And shortly after a deputation of all their 
brethren, with their minister at their head, 
came to me one morning, and presented to 
me a server of silver, in token, as they were 

to say, of their esteem for my 
blameless life, and the charity that I had 
practised towards the poor of all sects in 
the neighbourhood; which is set forth ina 
well-penned inscription, written by a wea- 
ver lad that works for his daily bread. 
Such a thing would have been a prodigy at 
the beginning of my ministry, but the 
progress of book learning and education has 
been wonderful since, and with it has come 
a spirit of greater liberality than the world 
knew before, bringing men of adverse 
principles and doctrines, into a more hu- 
mane communion with each other, shew- 
ing, that it’s by the mollifying influence 
of knowledge, the time will come to pass, 
when the tiger of papistry shall lie down 
with the lamb of reformation, and the vul- 
tures of prelacy be as harmless as the 
Presbyterian doves ; when the Independent, 
the Anabaptist, and every other order and 
denomination of Christians, not forgetting 
even these poor litdle wrens of the Lord, 
the burghers and anti-burghers, who will 
pick from the hand of patronage, and 
dread no snare. 

* On the next Sunday, after my fare- 
well discourse, I took the arm of Mrs Bal. 
whidder, and with my cane in my hand, 
walked to our own pew, where I sat some 
time, but owing to my deafness, not being 
able to hear, I have not since gone back to 
the church. But my people are fond of 
having their weans still christened by me, 
and the young folk, such as are of a se- 
rious turn, come to be married at my 
hands, believing, as they say, that there is 
something good in the blessing of an aged 
gospel minister. But even this remnant of 
my gown I must lay aside, for Mrs Bal- 
whidder is now and then obliged to stop 
me in my prayers, as | sometimes wander, 

ronouncing the baptismal blessing upon 
a bride and bridegroom, talking as if they 
were already parents. 1 am thankful, 
however, that I have been spared with a 
sound mind to write this book to the end ; 
but it is my last task, and, indeed, reall 
I have no more to say, saving only to ob 
a blessing on all people from on High, 
where I soon hope to be, and to meet there 
all the old and long-departed sheep of my 
flock, especially the first and second Mrs 
Balwhidders.” pp. 391—400. 


Our readers will see, frons the last 
words, that the Mrs Balwhidder men- 
tioned in these concluding chapters is 
a third Mrs Balwhidder. 

Having thus dismissed our worthy 
minister from the stage, we think it 
meet and right, after his good exam- 
ple, to dismiss ourselves. We, that 
is, the present Editor of the Scots 
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Magazine, who now for ever drops 
that plural of royal distinction, begs 
leave to take leave of the Public. Like 
Micah Balwhidder, he feels certain 
symptoms which make it apparent to 
him that his vast and laborious func- 
tions, as standing at the Head of the 
Literature of Scotland, are now become 
tooweighty for his declining years, and 
that they ought to fall into the hands 
of youngerinen. He willingly, there- 
fore, resigns the charge of his over- 
grown parish, nor does he mean to re« 
tain even a renmant of his gown. He 
has had, on the whole, and he is 
thankful for it, an'easy and happy 
time during the course of his minis- 
try, in which he acknowledges with 
gaa that he has received much 
riendly and able support; and, al- 
though he, too, has been grievously 
vexed with a canaille schism, yet he 
retires without a single feeling of ill- 
humour against any one of that party. 
There was a time, indeed, in which 
he was ‘much tempted to imprecate 
vengeance on the whole “ hobble- 
show” of them ; but that time is past, 
and he has long lived on such a foot- 
ing of good neighbourhood with them, 
that, if they do not send him a depu- 
tation with a silver-server, on his re- 
treat, he at least expects a present of 
a handsome book, such as ‘‘ a Chryso- 
stom to smoothe his bands in,” or some 
other equally venerable and unread- 
able author. ; 
In surveying the present state of li- 
terature, he cannot, indeed, but rejoice 
in the spreading and aspiring efforts of 
genius which this city has of late years 
more remarkably exhibited; there 
may, still, it is true, be more zeal than 
knowledge—the Vetus Comedia 
change the allusion) may be prevail 
ing too much in-our modern Athens; 
but some Menander ‘may atise, who, 
with equal spirit and observation of 
manners, may introduce a more ehaste 
and temperate tone of 
would delight him in bis old days to 
see his own vacant poopit filled by some 
such noble and elassical character. 
for one hourof Hengy 
and the good old. Mirrerstimes + 
all this is in. the hands 
Providence, and there! the 
confidently leaves it, while he now » 
cludes with Prospero, 


break mynstally 

Bury it certaia fathoms tithe earth, 
And deeper than du sour 
I'll drown my book: 
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Edinburgh School of Arts.—<An associa- 
tion has been formed in this city, (under 
the auspices of the gentlemen whose names 
are subjoined,) for the purpose of enabling 
industrious tradesmen to become acquaint- 
ed with such of the principles of mechanics, 
chemistry, and other branches of science, 
as are of practical application in their seve- 
ral trades, that they may possess a more 
thorough knowledge of their business, ac- 

uire a greater degree of skill in the prac- 
tice of it, and be led to improvement witha 
greater security of success. 

The expence of small schools. and of pri- 

vate instruction is necessarily greater than 
a working mechanic can afford; but it is 
calculated, if the tradesmen of Edinburgh 
are desirous of a better education, and are 
willing to lay aside, for that purpose, such a 
portion of their earnings as they can rea- 
sonably spare, that it is quite practicable to 
adopt such a system, as will place within 
their means all the scientific struction 
that would be useful to them ; and there is 
every reason to believe that they will find 
the more opulent classes of Edinburgh 
quite ready to come forward in support of 
so laudable and beneficial a scheme; nor is 
there any way in which it can be so effectual- 
ly promoted aswith the advice and co-opera- 
tion of the better educated partof the com- 
munity. 
Such is the object with which we under- 
stand this excellent . institution has been 
formed, and the following is an outline of 
its plan ; 

It is intended that there shall be Lec- 
tures upon Practical Mechanics, and Prac- 
tical Chemistry, to be delivered twice a 
week, from eight to nine o'clock in the 
evening, from October to April. 

tis also intended that there shall be a 
collection of medals and instruments, and a 
library of booksion mechanics and chemis- 
try,,and theirsapplication to the Arts, and 
onall branches,.of natural and physical 
science ;.whigh shall cireulate ansong those 
whe sttend the. lectures, aud be lent out 
throughout the whole year. 
sitwould be desirable that instructions 


@iguld be given in mechanical and archi- 


tectural drawing: but these are points that 
cannot be decided until it is ascertained 
whether there will be a sufficient fund for 
the purpose ; but as an éxperiment for the 
first: year, it is intended’ that every person 
who pays the jsmall subspription of. 15s, 
either at one,.time successive 
uarterly payments,-shall, have access .to 
he libraryygnd admission to the lectures 
for the while yoar. 
The following gentlemen have formed 
VOLS 


Puta 


themselves into a committee for the .ma- 
nagement of the Society’s affairs :— 

David Brewster, LL. D. Sec. R.S. Bs; 
Professor Pillans, F. R. E. James 
Skene, Esq. of Rubislaw, F. R.S. &. ; John 
A. Murray, Esq. Advocate; George For- 
bes, Esq. PF. R.S. E. Treasurer ; Leonard 
Horner, Esq. F. R. S. of L. & E. 3 James 
Jardine, Esq. F. R. S. E. Civil Engineers 
William Playfair, Esq. Architect; the Dea- 
con of the Incorporation of Hammermen; 
the Deacon of the Incorporation of Gold- 
smiths; the Deacons of the Incorporations 
of Mary’s Chapel; Mr James Milne, Brass- 
founder; Mr Robert Bryson, Watchmaker; 
Mr John Ruthven, Engineer and Printer. 

College Museum.—We understand the 
following interesting articles of Natural 
History and of the Arts have just been pla- 
ced in the Museum of the University :—~ 

1. Female Giraffe, or Camelopard, from 
Africa. The Museum already. possesses 
the male Giraffe, which measures nearly 
eighteen feet in height, and is the only 
collection in Europe in which both sexes of 
this extraordinary quadruped are to be 
seen. 

2. Tapir of India, the only specimen:in 
Europe, a present from the Marchioness 
of Hastings. | 

3. Sea Horse, or Walrus, killed in the 
arctic seas by Captain Parry, and sent to 
the Royal Museum by Government. 

4. The Crocodile of the Ganges, pre- 
sented by the Marchioness of Hastings. 

5. African Leopard, and two fine and 
rare specimens of Antelope from Southern 
Africa, presented by Dr Knox of Edin- 
burgh. 

6. Fine specimen of the Orycteropus, or 
Cape Ant Kater, presented by Sir James 
M‘Grigor, 

7- The Proteus, from the subterranean 
caves of Carniola, sent to the Museum by 
Professor Cuvier of Paris. 4 

8. Valuable collection of the larger spe- 
cies of British Birds, prepared by the late 
Captain Falconer of Woodcot, member of 
the Wernerian Society, and presented by 
Mrs Falconer. 

9. Two characteristic imens of the 
pure breed of Game » presented y 
J. W. Brougham. Eeq. 

10. A fine specimen of the Great Egret 
of, America, presented by Macyey Napier, 


Complete skeleton of the Grempue, 
presented by G. W. Mylne, Howe 
Street. 

12. Perfect skeleton of the Tapir. of 
Malacca, the only one ever » tt 
Europe, presented 4 Lady Hastings: 
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13. An interesting collection of the 
Agricultural Instruments of India, present- 
ed by Lady Hastings. 

14. Specimen of the Musk Deer from 
Nepaul, presented by Robert Warden, 
Esq- of Parkhill. 


15. Collection of Birds from ‘South , 


America, sent to the Museum, through P. 
Neill, Esq. by Mr Miller. 

16. Specimen of the head of the Two- 
horned Rhinoceros, presented by Mr Men- 
zies, Graham Strect, Edinburgh. 

17. Specimen of the Pigmy Antelope, 
and various Birds, natives of China, pre- 
sented by the very Reverend Principal 


Baird. 


18. Case containing various interesting 
Relics of Babylon, collected on the spot 
by Sir Robert Ker Porter, and presented 


by him, through his sister Miss Porter, to - 


the Museum. 

‘19. Collection of Plants, made by the 
North American Expedition, under Lieu- 
tenant Franklin, and sent, through Dr 
Barrow, to the Museum. 

20. Collection of objects of Natural 
History from India, presented by Captain 
C. Marjoribanks. 

21. Collection of objects of Natural 
History from India, presented by Dr 
Rankin of Edinburgh. 

22. Collection of the productions of the 
Chalk formation, presented by Captain 
Vetch of the Royal Engineers. . 

23. Head of an Indian Buffalo, present- 
ed by Mr Lumsden of Nelson Street. 

24. A splendid Match Lock, from the 


banks of the Hyphasis, presented by Dr 


Hare, Jun. 

25. Collection of articles of Natural 
History from Trinidad, presented by J. 
Monro, Esq. Buccleugh Place, Edin 
burgh. 

26. Collection of Minerals of the Salt 
Mines of Berchtesgaden, presented by the 


- Honourable Charles F. Stewart. 


27. Collection of Tools used by carpen- 
ters in India, by Lady Hastings. 
| 28. Splendid Sacrificial Knife of the 
Hindoos, presented by Lady Hastings. 

29. Mill used throughout India, pre- 
sented by Lady Hastings. 

30. A second collection of the Rocks of 
the arctic regions, presented by Captain 

Sir Joshua Reynolds.—On no occasion 
since the introduction of art into England 
has there been so an assem- 
bly of neblemen and amateurs’ of the 
arts, as were collected together at Christie’s 
Rooms to witness the first day’s sale of 
the cheice pictures’ painted by Sir Joshua 
‘Reynolds, bequeathed by him at his 
death to his niece; Lady Inchiquin, after- 
wards Marchioness of Phomond. by whose 
‘executors ‘they are’ now brought. to» ‘the 
hammer. No stronger proof need:be given 


[June 


of the high estimation in which the art is 
held, than the powerful and anxious eom- 
petition which was excited to possess a 
specimen of this distinguished painter, who, 
notwithstanding the trammels with which 
art was incumbered in his day, such as 


hoops, powdered heads, &c. &c. managed, 


under all these disadvantages, to throw a 
grace and fascination over all his composi. 
tions, as will insure them, under the vari- 
ous changes of taste and circumstances, a 
lasting celebrity. 

Portrait ef a Young Girl, with a scarlet 
muff, bought by the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, for 255 guineas. 

Portrait of Mrs Harley, as a Bacchante, 
with an infant, by Colonel Howard, of 
Grosvenor Square, for 290 guineas. 

The Gypsey Fortune Teller, by do. 240 
guineas. 

The Piping Shepherd Boy, by Mr G. 
Phillips, for 410 guineas. 

The Portrait of Lady Hamilton, for 202 
guineas, by Mr Lambton. 

The Portrait of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
with a book, for 234 guineas, by Lord 
Normanton. 

A Girl seated on her heels embracing a 
favourite kitten, by do. 295 guineas. 

View from Richmond Hill, a landscape, 
purchased by Mr Samuel Rogers, for 155 
guineas. 

Portrait of a Female Drawing, compa- 
nion to the Girl with a Kitten, by do. 101 
guineas. 

Infant St John, with a Lamb, by Lord 
Harcourt, for 72 guineas. 

A small Woody Landscape, purchased 
by Mr Phillips, 65 guineas. 

A Portrait of the celebrated Mrs Robin- 
son, erroneously stated in the catalogue to 
be a portrait of Mrs Rainsford, sold for 
55 guineas. | 

Curious Discovery.—lIn the course of the 
operations now going forward in the neigh- 
bourheod of the Old Church, Perth, many 
vestiges of the former church-yartd™ have 
been turned up. On the) 8th “ult. ‘the 
workmen discovered the remains of a*body, 
under circumstances of rather ‘singular 
nature. The coffin wherein they were de- 

ited had been formed. of solid oak, 
ollowed out to receive the body.’ “The 
cavities for the skull, the shoulders, &c. 
were plainly discernible, and the skull it- 
self was nearly entire, with the teeth in the 
lower jaw in complete preservation, From 
the dimensions of some of the bones, it ap- 
red. the body had been just six’ feet 

in length, laid in the usual manner, with 
the head towards the west.’ Unfortunately, 
it was found impossible!itoy the 
coffin entire, agit broke slightest 
touch ; but it had tank 
of an oak tree, hollowed: @ut the shape 
of a human bodys We donot remneta ber 
tu have observed ‘an author 
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of this mode of burial, but it bears the 
mark of the greatest antiquity. Neither 
Weever nor Muret notice it, although 
there is every reason to believe, from the 
situation of this body, that it must have 
been practised in the third or fourth cen- 
tury, as it was not until that period that 
it became.lawful to bury within the walls 
of cities. . Should any of our readers have 
heard of a similar discovery, or be able to 
determine the period to which it may be 
referred, we shall be glad to make room 
for their communications. 

Revenue of Ireland.—-An account of the 
Revenue of Ireland in the years 1790, 
1800, 1810, and 1820 respectively, has 
been printed, from which we extract the fol- 
lowing 

Net Revenue. 


Customs, 1810, L. 1,531,859 13 3} 


1620, 1,425,414 16 3 

Excise & Taxes,1810, 1,404,767 6 33 
1820, 1,903,920 17 2 

Post Office, 1810, 77,802 13 74 
1820, 66,730. 0 74 
Stamp Office, 1810, 570,716 15 43 
1820, 398,589 84 


Mareh 26. 
—Some days ago, Messrs Senefeldor pass- 
ed through this city, on their return to 
Munich, from France. Mr Alois Senefel- 
dor has been above a year at Paris; where 
he has been chiefly engaged in manufactur- 
ing what he terms sfone paper ; in which 
undertaking Messrs Treuttel and Wartz 
have taken a share. Mr Senefeldor asserts 
that this stone paper will serve in Litho- 
graphic printing, instead of the stones of 
Solenhofen, which are very expensive to 
send to distant countries; aud, when in 
large quantities, inconvenient, from the 
room they occupy. The specimens (of a 
small quarto size) which have been shewn 
to the public, of the lithographic printing, 
from this paper, prove that it will. answer 
the. purpose of Jithographie drawing and 
printing, though without ensuring so great 
a numberof impressions as from the stone 
et Mr Senefeldor and his partners, at 

aris,.at present keep the process a secret ; 
and. will not part with any stone paper till 
they. have subscriptions to a certain a- 
gaount. 

The public, who are interested in the 
improvement of the lithographic art, will 
be glad to hear that Mr Muller, his ma- 
§jesty’s printer, who, for these seven- years, 
has greatly contributed to the advancement 
of lithography, made already, last autumn, 
(very successful essay to manufacture a 
substitute for stone-plates., The prints of 
a drawing with a: pen, taken from such a 
substitute plate, of a large folio sizey-are 
:perfectly and distinct. . Such aplate 
weighs three ounces; .whereas a stone 
plate of, thersame size, one inch and a half 
thick, weighs twenty-one pounds. 
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NEW AMERICAN FRIGATE, 
Extract of a Letter from a Gentleman in 
Baltimore, duted Novembcr 24, 1820. 

**In my last I promised to give you 
some account of thenew frigate building at 
Boston, which I have lately visited. . l-can 
now, therefore, describe with the accuracy 
of a personal inspector. There is nothing 
very remarkable in her size, except in the 
prodigious and unwieldy strength of her 
sides and masts, and she ranks among the 
first class of American frigates, which are 
equal to British 64 gun ships. The main- 
mast, which is now strongly hooped and 
clasped with iron, is of remarkable strength, 
and has attached to it the principal weight 
of the defensive machinery which renders 
her so formidable. She has three steam 
engines on board. Two are employed, in 
prepelling her in light winds and calms, 
and the third, of sixty horse power, is ex- 
clusively used for wielding the battering 
apparatus attached to the mainmasty &c. 
This consists first of a series of largesiron 
bars or clubs, moved perpendicularly, on 
joints arranged about tlie centreof the ship, 
on each side of the mast, and when jin ac- 
tion they are raised alternately, and, like as 
many gigantic flails, beat with tremendous 
and increasing force upon whatever object 
they are directed against... They: are, in- 
tended for close quarters, and when they 
are made to descend upon an enemy’s ves- 
sel, they must beat to pieces every thing 
they strike—men, rigging, and even the 
decks of the enemy. By converting a per- 
pendicular into a horizontal motion, one of 
them attached to the mizenmast is made 
to play in that direction, and as it is joint- 
ed and very long, it must make dreadful 
havoc among the men, being armed with 
lances and jagged hooks, calculated: to ieut 
or tear. In the event of its encounteriog 
a mast or standing post, its joints yield and 
set it free... An engine, something resem- 
bling the catapult of the ancients, is.con- 
structed on. the star-board: bow, of ‘such 
amazing power, that it can throw: large 
stones of about two hundred weight te the 
distanee of two or three hundred yards, 
when the whole force of the engine is em- 
ployed. It is also calculated for dischang- 
ing hot water, pitch, and melted lead.!. An 
apparatus it constructed likewise for setting 
the pitch on fire, which 1s discharged fiam- 
ing on the enemy's vessel, The old prac- 
tice of red-hot sand is likewise in prepara- 
tion, and when scattered among the men 
must have a powerful effect. All this ume, 
it must be observed, there are not half. a 
dezen men on deck, two at the wheel are 

rotected by a redoubt, two or three super- 
intend the necessary movements of the cata- 
pult, and aboat three more at other parts 


of the vessel... The rest: are working the 
great guns..in, the lower and middie deck, 
or attending the engines The vulnerab‘c 
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pirts are defended with double strength of 
timber, and in some places faced with steel. 
The decks are bomb proof, and it is pretty 
well ascertained, that with the help of her 
steam paddles she is impregnable, except 
by boarding. To defend against this, 100 
crooked irons, and the like number of 
spears, at each side, are in readiness to be 
worked by machinery, which would in two 
minutes annihilate the crew of half a dozen 
large frigates; and besides this, as most of 
our men are not exposed on deck, she can 
shower down melted pitch and hot sand on 
the boarders, and a moveable wheel is pro- 
pelled in every direction, armed with knives 
and saws, which will tear in pieces any per- 
son against whom it ismoved. I have not 

et heard what is to be the name of this 
infernal, but surely, if it is to agree with 


her description, she is worthy no other 


name than what 1 could give her, viz.— 
* The Devil.’ ” 


Bite of a Viper.—A few days ago, as Mr 
F. Francillon, a solicitor, of Chippingnor- 


‘ton, was walking in the Forest of Which- 


wood, Oxfordshire, he had occasion to stoop 
down in order to adjust his shoe, when he 
put his hand accidently on a viper, which 
bit him in the finger. The pain was very 
acute, and Mr Francillon was a mile and 
» half from any house, so that he could not 
have immediate recourse to medical aid. 
Knowing the consequence of delay, Mr 
Francillon sucked the poison from the 
wound, and called on a surgeon as soon as 
possible. The symptoms which ensued 
were of an alarming nature; the tongue 
was much enlarged; the pulsation ceased, 
and for some time Mr Francillon was in a 
state of insensibility: By administering 
eet emetics and cathartics, he was at 
ength relieved from the stupor, andthe other 
alarming symptoms subsided. Mr Fran- 
cillon is now recovered, with the exception 
of his arm, which he has not yet been able 
to make use of. 

Wonderful Fecundity.—A few weeks 
ago Mr Richard Hill, of Tibshelf, near 
Mansfield, farmer and grazier, had a cow 
which calved three calves in one day! They 
were reared in the usual way, without 
any extra trouble, and were all brought to 
Mansfield market, and sold to the butchers. 

Canova has just finished the statue of a 
horse, which he prides himself upon as one 
of the very best works he has produced. 


[June 


Human Life-——A chemist of Brighton 
has furnished the following curious and in. 
teresting remarks on the shortness of ‘hu- 
man life :—Of 1000 persons, 23 die in the 
birth ; 280 from teething, convulsions, and 
worms, 35 from small-pox; 7 in the 
measles; 160 of fevers; 14 of apoplexy 
and lethargy; and 41 of dropsy ; omitting 
other diseases not so well ascertained ; so 
that only 78 of 1000 attain what may be 
deemed old age. Or it may be taken in 
another point of view; of 1000 persons, 
260 die within the first year, 80 in the 
second ; 40 in the third ; 24 in the fourth ; 
and within the first eight years of life, 446, 
or almost one-half of the number, are cut off 
by premature death. Sickly years are from 
one in four, to one in six, or seven to the 
healthy. December, January, and April, 
are, from observations, found to be the most 
sickly months, and June the most healthy 
in the year. January is to June as eleven 
to one. 

The Mermaid.—It was mentioned in all 
the Journals, some time ago, that a Mer- 
maid caught in the Indian Séas had been 
brought to this country. The creature ‘so 
described, and no doubt one of the species 
which ,has given rise to so many fabulous 
stories, is now in the Museum of Surgeons’ 
Hall. It is about 8 feet in length, and 
bears a strong resemblance to the common 
seal. There is also a young female, of the 
same species, in the same place. . They be- 
long to the class of Mammalia; the fins 
terminate (internally) in a structure like 
the human hand; the breasts of the fe- 
male are very prominent ; and, in suckling 
its young, not only this appearance, but 


their situation on the body, must cause 


that extraordinary phenomenon which has 
led to the Po tra belief. In other re- 
spects, the face is far from looking like that 
of the human race; and ‘the long hair 1s 
as entirely wanting as the glass and comb. 

Magnctism.—Professor Hansteen has 
announced that polarity is by mo meas 
confined to iron; but that the wall of a 
house, a tree, and the mast of ‘a ship, are 
capable of producing the effects ‘of a north 
pole below, and’a south pole above.” ‘This 
subject deserves to be ‘carefully re-examih- 
ed with respect to this induced polarity, 
whith, if its existerice were confirmed, 
would tend to remove some difficulties m 
the theory of a ship’s attraction. 
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In afew days will be publisied/in 

small folio, the Kit-Cat Club, contaititig 

portraits and memoirs of the forty-eight 


metnbers of ‘that telebrated. association 
arid amotig’ ‘others, those. of Adilison , 
‘Steele, Congtéve, Kaetier, Montag ke, 
Marlborough, ‘Sit Walpole, Vorset, 
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Garth, Walsh, and Jacob Tonson, with 
a prefatory sketch of the origin and pros 
gress of the society. 

Mr Mackenzie’s Thousand Experi. 
ments in Chemistry, advertised as ready 
for publication, is accidently delayed for a 
few days. 

Sermons and Miscellaneous Pieces, by 
the Rev. Robert Wynell Mayow, former- 
ly of Exeter College, Oxford, and Cu- 
rate of Hardwick near Manchester, with 
a memoir of his life. 

The History of Ancient and Modern 
Wines, by Alex. Henderson, M. D. in 
one volume, 4to. This work will embrace 
the substance of Sir Edward Barry’s ob- 
servations on the Wines of the Ancients, 
and will contain, in addition, a topogra- 
phical description of all the modern 
wines, and a chronological history of those 
used in England, from the earliest period 
to the present time. 

Seme Posthumous Sermons of the Rev. 
Thos. Harmer, author of Observations on 
Scripture, left by him for publication, are 
in press; together with the smaller 
pieces published by him during his lifetime, 
and some introductory remarks on his life 
and writings, by Mr W. Youngman, of 
Norwich. 

A Journal of an Expedition 1400 miles 
up the Orinoco, and 300 up the Arauca ; 
with an account of the country, &c. illus- 
trated by views. . 

A second edition of the Gymnasium, by 
the Rev. Dr Crombie. 

Specimens of the Living Poets, with 
biographical and critical prefaces, by Mr 
A. A. Watts, in two volumes crown octavo; 
to which will be added an appendix, con- 
taining notices of those poets who have 
died within a few years, 

The Treatise on. Scrofula (to which 
the Jacksonian prize for the year 1818 
was adjudged by the Court of Examiners 
of the Royal, College of . Surgeons) is 
printing, containing its nature, treatment, 
and effects, particularly on children, and 
on the alteration produced by the disease 
in the structure of all the different parts of 
the body, with special reference also to its 
connections with spinal curvatures, disea- 
#8 of the joints, and affections of the 
glands, by Eusebius Arthur Lloyd, Mem- 
’ ber of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

Mr Williams's edition of the Commen- 
taries on the Laws of England, by Sir 
William Blackstone, will be ready. for 
publication in the course of this month. 

The first volume of Sir Robert Ker Por- 
ter’s Travels in Georgia, Persia, and Arme- 
nia, &c. is now published ; and the se- 
cond volutie, which will complete the 
work, will be published in the Autumn. 

An edition of. Cook's, three Voyages, 
complete in Seven volumes 8vo, with 
thirty plates. 


A: View Of the Present State of the 
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Scilly Islands, exhibiting their vast impor- 
tance to the empire, by the Rev. G. Wood. 
ley, 

"A Chart, exhibiting a sketch of the 
most distinguishing tenets of various reli- 
gious denominations, from the commence- 
ment of the Christian era to the preseat 
time, new edition improved, by the Rev. 
James Churchill. 

A copious History of Brazil, including 
more particularly its Geography and Com- 
merce, by Mr James Henderson, recently 
returned from South America. In 
with thirty plates and maps. } 

A new edition, corrected, of Bishop 
Watson’s Theological Tracts. 

The Medical Student’s Vade Mecum, 
being a work in the form of question and 
answer; comprising Anatomy, Physiology, 
Botany, and Pharmacy, &c. &c. ; to which 
will be added, an abridged and correct ex- 
planation of the chemical decompositions ; 
by Dr Dickenson. ' 

Mr Busby, the architect, is preparing a 
Description of all the principal State Pri- 
sons, or Penitentiaries, in the United States 
of America. ‘The work will be illustrated 
with plans and views of those establish- 
ments, in Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and Virginia, which were visit- 
ed by Mr B. in the vears 1818 and 1819. 

Shortly will be published, a small vo- 
lume, called the Parent’s Medical and Sur- 
gical Assistant; intended for the use of 
the Heads of Families, Parochial Clergy- 
men, and others. 

John Ayrton Paris, Ms D. Fellow of 
the Royal College of Physicians, and John 
S. M. Fonblanque, Esq. Barrister at Law, 
have in considerable forwardness, a work, 
to be comprised in one volume in 8vo, en- 
titled Medical Jurisprudence. {t will eom- 
prehend Medical, Chemical, Anatomical, 
and Surgical Investigations, applicable to 
Forensic Practice, for the instruction and 
guidance of Coroners, Magistrates, Coun- 
sel avd Medical Witnesses, with a copious 
appendix of Statutes, Cases, and Deci- 
sions. 

The Rev. C. Bradley is engaged in 
publishing a Monthly Series of British 
lished, containing Archbishop ton 

after which wi suc- 
ceed the works of Hall, Doddridge, Horne, 
Hopkins, Watts, Baxter, &c.; Nos. I. and 
II. contain Beveridge’s Private Thoughts. 

Proposals are circulated for publishing 
by subscription Le Brun’s Passions, in 
Lithography, by Peter Simonau, Lithogra- 
pher. It. will be divided into five parts, 
each part. to contain four plates or im- 
ge ns, and the amount of subscription 
‘or the whole will or for 
each paet separately, five shillings. 

Barks in the oak will be published tl.e 
case of the President of Queen’s College, 
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Cambridge, containing copies of the peti. 
tion, affidavits, and original records: pro- 
duced in evidence in the High Court.of 
Chancery, together with the judgment of 
the Visitor in that matter. 

Mr Cornelius Webb has in the press a 
second small collection of Poems, consisting 
of Summer ; an Invocation to Sleep; Fairy 
Revels; and Songs and Sonnets. 

EDINBURGH. 

The Pirate: a Romance; by the **Aur 
thor of Waverley,” &c. In 3 volumes, 
post 

Dr Chalmers’s Christian and Civic Eco- 
nomy of Large Towns. No. VIII., on 
Sabbath Schools. 8vo, Is. 

A TREATISE ON THE Law or BiLLs 
oF EXCHANGE, INLAND BILLs, &c. 
embracing a new edition of Mr Glen’s 
work, (of which the publishers have acquir- 
ed the copy-right,) intended for the nse of 
Practitioners as. well as Merchants, with a 
TRADER’s MANUAL, or Digest of the 
Leading Doctrines. of the Scotch Law, 
which require the attention of Merchants, 
Traders, &c. the latter part of the work 
being entirely original.. The whole indeed 
will be a new work, to be comprised in 
one Svo volume. 

The Ayrshire .Legatees, or the Cor- 
respondence of the Pringle Family. 


Elements of the Philosophy of Botany ; 
containing Botanical Nomerclature, Theo. 
ry of Classification, Anatomy, Physiology, 
Geography, and Diseases of Plants, with 
a History of Botany, by A. P. de Can. 
dolle, and R.. Sprenzell. 8vo. with 8 
plates. 

» Johnson’s Scots Musical Museum, a 
new edition, to which is prefixed, an In- 
troductory Essay and [lustration, Histo- 
rical, Biographical, and Critical, of the 
Lyric Poetry and Music contained in this 
Work, by William Stenhouse. 4 vols. 
&vo. 

Transactions of the Society of the Anti- 
quaries of Scotland, Vol. 11. Part If. 4to. 

The History and Croniklis of Scotland; 
by Maister Hector Boece, a new edition, 
to be printed by Ballantyne from the ori- 
ginal edition in black letter.) In 2 volumes, 
bvo. 

Dr Brewster has im the’ press, a new 
edition of Ferguson's Lectures, on Select 
Subjects, in which will be introduced 
much new matter. Heis also preparing for 
the press editions of Ferguson's Electri- 
city, Lady’s and Gentleman's Astrononiy, 
Perspective and Select Mechanical Exer- 
cises, with notes and additions these, 
with the Astronomy lately published, will 
complete a uniform edition of this popular 
author. 
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LONDON. 
ANTIQUITIES. 

Part III: of the Atchitectural Antiqui 
ties of Normandy, in a series of one hun- 
dred etchings, with views, elevations, and 
details of the most’ célebrated and curious 
remains of Antiquity in that country’; ‘by 
John Sell Cotman. L. 3, 3s. 

An Appendix to Loidis and Etmete ; or, 
an attempt to illustrate the districts deserib- 
ed by Bede; and supposed to embrace the 
lower portions of Aredale and Wharfdale, 
together with the entire vale of Calder, in 
the County of York; by T. D. Whittaker, 
LL.D. with’ 4° engravings, crown folio, 

The History of “"Phirsk’s ‘incltiding ‘an 
Account of its once’ ¢elebrated Castle, and 
other Antiquities’in “thé ‘neighbourhood. 
5s: bas. 
“A -Catilogue ef tiew and’ second-hand 
Books by Jéhn and ‘Arthur Arch. 2s. 

Thorpeé’s Catalogte of Ancient ‘and Mo- 
Bodh; MSS., Misstls, 35. 


bds. 


the Sccond, King of 


England, &c. &c. with ‘a portrait, 2 vols. 
post 8vo. bds. 

Memoirs of the Carbonari, and of the 
Secret Societies of the South of Italy ; with 
Biographical Memoirs of several Persons 
who have lately distinguished themselves 
in the Revolutions of that Kingdom ; illus- 
he by portraits and other plates. Syo. 

’ The Universal Biographical Dictionary 
or, an Historical Account of the Layes, 
Characters, and Works of the most emi- 
nent Persons of @véry Age and Nation; 
by John Watkins, LL.D, 8yo, 25. 


Metmoirs of Cotint Borowlaski contain- 
ing a Sketch’ of his “Travels, with an-Ac- 
count of his, Reception. at the, different 
Courts ‘of Europe, &¢. Ke. portrait 


12s. 


tish Plarits, atranged ling, 


ham J. Héoket LL. Ds Sve. 
CLASSICS. 

Substance of Lectures on nt 
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‘Greeks, and en the revival of Greek 
Learning in Europe, delivered in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh ; by the Jate Andrew 
Dalzel, A. M. F.R.S.E. 2 vols. 8vo. L. 1, 
is. 
The Poems of Caius Valerius Catullus, 
translated, with a Preface and Notes; by 
the Hon. George Lamb. 2 vols. foolscap 
&s. 
DRAMA. 

“The Vampire, a Tragedy, in 5 Acts. 
3s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

A Compendium of the History of the 
Jewish Kings, for the amusement and in- 
struction of Youth > embellished with 18 
coloured engravings. Imo. 3s. 

Ostentation and Liberality, a Tale, in 2 
vols; by Arabella Argus, author of the 
Juvenile Spectator, Adventures of a Don- 
key, ds. 

Further Adventures of Jemmy Donkey, 
interspersed with Biographical Sketches of 
the Horse; by Arabella Argus. 2s. 6d. 

An Appendix to the Sunday School 
Teacher’s Magazine and Journal of Edu- 
cation, containing the number of scholars 
and the endowments reported to Parlia- 
ment in. each parish and chapelry. 8vo. 
2s. Gd. | 

Lucidus Ordo; intended for self-instruc- 
tion in Musical Science, containing a com- 
plete developement of the Theoretical Sys- 
tem, with exercises and key. Essays on 
Practical Excellency, with Sketches of the 
Characteristic style of these great Masters ; 
by J. Relfe. 

Biographical Sketches and Anecdotes of 
Celebrated Roman Characters, intended as 
an Introduction to the History of the Ro- 
man Republic; for the use of Young Per- 
sons. 

A Dictionary of French Verbs, showing 
their different Governments and Influence 
on the-various Parts of Speech; by J. C. 
Tarvers. 7s. 6d. bds. 

A’ Slight Sketch of an Easy Method of 
Teaching, Languages ; by Lieuteriant-Co- 
lonel A. W. Light, 25th Regiment .of 
_ Foot. 8yo. 1s. 6d. 

FINE ARTS. 

The Destination and, Use of Works of 
Art, considered with regard to their influ- 
ence on the Genius,and Taste of Artists, 
&c. ‘Tranglated from the French; by Hen- 
ry Thomson, R. A,.f. cap. 5s. 6d. 

Part I. of a Series of Etchings, pour- 
traying the Physiognomy, Manners, and 
Character of the People of ,France 
Ge¥many; by George Lewis. 8va L,.1, 
Is 

The English Lakes, with 49. coloured 
engravings, demy, 4to. L: 3, 6d, 

Now of the Tour df the Seine from 
Paris to the Sea, with four coloured en- 
gravings. 14s. 

No. of Illustrations of Shakespeare, 
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from the Paintings ef Rob. Smirke, Ksq. 
R.A. royal 8vo,. proofs; 4to. L. 1, 


Part LIT. of a Series of Views in Savoy, 
Switzerland, and on the Rhine, engraved 
in Mezzotinto, from Drawings made on the 
spot; by John Dermis, accompanied with 
descriptive letter-press. Ifiss proofs, L. 1, 
As. 
A Walk round Mount Edgecumbe, with 
# Plan and. eight Views, in the Park and 
Pleasure Ground. fvo. L. 1. 

Part I. of an interesting Collection of 
Portraits, from undoubted Originals, en- 
graved in the line manner, by the ‘most 
eminent English artists, and accompanied 
by Biographical Notices, 8vo, containing 
ten portraits. L. 1, Is. 

. GEOGRAPHY. 

A Geographical and Commercial View 
of Northern Central Africa; by James 
Macqueen. 8vo. 10s. (id. bds. 

Western Africa ; being a Description of 
the Manners, Customs, Dresses, and Cha- 
racter of its Inhabitants, illustrated by 
= Engravings. 4 vols. I2mo. L.1, Is. 


GEOLOGY. 

A Geological Classification of Rocks, 
with Descriptive Synopsis of the Species 
and Varieties, comprising the Elements of 
Practical Geology; by John Macculloch, 
M. D. F.R.S., &c. 8vo. L. 1, 1s. 

HISTORY. 

Historic Notices of Fotheringay, with 
Engravings; by H. K. Bonney, A.M. au- 
thor of the Life of Bishop Taylor. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

A History of the British Revolution of 
1688-9, recording all the Events in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, down to the 
Capitulation of Limerick, 1691 ; by George 
Moore, Esq. 8yo. 14s. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

The Third Volume of Practical Observa- 
tions on the Treatment of Strictures in the 
Urethra, with plates; by, Sir, Everard 
Home, Bart. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

A Treatise on the Hydrocephalus Acu- 
tus; or, Inflammatory Water in the Head ; 
by. Leopold Anthony Golis, translated 
from the German, by Robert Gooch, M.D. 
8vo, 8s. bds. 

The History of the Plague, es it has 
lately appeared in the Islands, of Malta, 
Goza, Corfu, and Cephalonia, &c. with 
particulars of the means adopted for its 
eradication ; by J.D... Tully, Sur- 
geon, to the Forces, &c. &c, divo. 12s. 
bds. 

Observations on the, Detangements of 
the Digestive Organs; by..W,,Law, Sur- 


geon. 6s. bds. 


A Toxicological Chart, in which may be 
seen at. one, View, the Symptoms,,Treat- 
ment, and Modes.of .Detecting the various 
Poisons, Mineral, Vegetable, and Animal, 
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according \to the latest Experiments and 
Observations ; by William Stowe, Surgeon, 
2 large folio sheets. is. 6d. 

No. X. of the Quarterly Journal of Fo- 
reign Medicines and Surgery, and the Sci- 
ences connected with them. 3s. 6d. 

Observations on the Digestive Organs ; 
by J, Thomas, M. D. 8vo. 6s. 

A Practical Treatise on the Inflamma- 
tory, Organic, and Sympathetic Diseases 
of the Heart; also on Malformation, An- 
eurism, &c ; by Henry Reader, M. D. &c. 

MISCELLANIES. 

‘History of the Persecutions endured by 
the Protestants of the South of France, and 
more especially of the Department of the 
Gard, during ‘the years 1314, 1815, 1816, 
&c. including a Defence of their Conduct 
from the Revolution tothe present Period ; 
by the Rev. Mark Wilks. 2 vals. Svo. 18s. 

letters of Mary Lepel, Lady Hervey, 
with a Memoir, and Illustrative Notes. 8vo. 
22s. 

The Family Cyclopedia; by James Jen- 
nings. 8vo. L. 14s. bds. 

The Secretary’ s Assistant, exhibiting the 
various and most correct Modes of Super- 
scription, Commencement and Conclusion 
of Letters to Persons of every ee of 
Rank; including the Diplomatic, Clerical, 
and Judicial Dignitaries, with Lists of the 
Foreign Ambassadors and Consuls ; also 
the Forms necessary to be used in, Applica- 
tions or Petitions to the King in Council, 
House of Lords and Commons, Govern. 
ment Offices, Public Companies, &c. &c. ; 
by the author of the Peerage and Baron- 
etage Charts, &c. 12mo. 5s. extra bds. 

Deportment of a Married Life, laid 
down in a Series of Letters, written toa 
Young Lady, lately Married. 8vo. 6s. 

‘A Treatise on Geodesic Operations, or 
County Surveying, Land Surveying, and 
by Isaac Robson. Plates. 8vo. 


NOVELS. 

Valerius; a Roman Stery. 3 vols. 12mo. 
L. 1, 4s. 

 Concsalitient 5 a Novel. 3 vols. 12mo. 
Lv dy ds. bas. 

Bannockburn 5 a Novel. 3 vols. 12mo. 
18s. bds. 

The Vicar of Iver: a Tale. 12mo. 

A Tale of the by a Har- 
row Boy. 

The Trish Necromancer ; or, Deer Park ; 
a Novels by Thomas“ Henry 
vols.’ 2mo. Gd. bas. 

Tales af Tom,-{second series,) 
Miser’s Daughter, Rosamond, Beau- 


Countess, 3 by 4 


large vols, 12mo. L. 1, 


Vol: of Memeits of 


[ June 


Genera of Insects; by W. 
with 14 coloured plates. 5s, 
POETRY. 
Bible Rhymes on the Names of all the 


Books of the Old and New Testament, with 


allusions to some of the principal Incidents 
wre Characters ; by Hannah More. 8vo, 2s, 

The Modern Church ; a Satirical Poem, 
comprising Sketches of some Popular and 
Unpopular Preachers; by J. L. Bicknell, 
Esq. F.S.A. 8vo. 3s. 

The Union of the Roses, a Tale of the 
Fifteenth Century, in six cantos, with 
Notes. 8vo. 7s. Gd. bds. 

The, Universe,a Poem; by the Rev. 
author of Bertram, &c. Syo. 

s. 6 

The Third Tour of Dr Syntax, in search 
of a Wife. royal 8vo. L. 1, 1s. bds. 

Takings; or, the Life of a Collegian, a 
Poem ; by R. R. Dagley, with 26 etchings, 
royal 8vo. L. 1, 1s. bds. 

Woman in India, a Poem ; by the Rev. 
John Lawson, missionary at Calcutta, and 
author of Orient Harping. f. cap 8vo. 1s. 
id. 

-Machin ; or, the Discovery of Madeira, 
a Poem ; by James Bird. 8vo. 5s. 6d. © 

Contemplation : with other poems; by 
Alex. Balfour. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

The Fall of the Angels ; a poem in two 
cantos. 8yo. 4s. 

Sketches in. Hindostan, with -other 

8; by Thos. Medwin. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

The Exiles of Damascus, a poem; by 
John Cochrane, Esq. 8vo. 4s. 

The Improvisatore, in three Fyttes, 
with other poems; by Thos. Lovell Bed- 
does. 12mo. 5s. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY: 

An Essay on the History of the English 
Government and Constitution, from. the 
Reign of Henry ILI. tothe present time; 
John Ruseell. post Syo. 10s. 6d. 


Remarks on some Fundamental Dec- 
trines in Political Keonomys by J, Craig, 
Esq. FUR.SiE. Gdvbds. 
Aphorisms, chiefly selected 
from the most Eminent ‘Writers. 18mo, 3s. 
6d. bds. 
Christian contrasted with Pagan 
Superstition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Christian. Esssys; by the Rew C. 
Wilks. 2:vols. 8vo. 14s. 
Klements of the Art of Packi ingens sp 
to Special “Juries, par met in 
Cases of Libel Law; by Jeremy Bentham, 
Esq. Svo. 10s. Gd. 
The Declaration of England against the 
and Projects) of Russia, 
russia, &e. 3s 6d.) 
Critical: Examination sof whole subs 


Natural Hist for 1807 to 1820. . jectof Reform;in theHause of 


of Mlustrations of the Loose Thoughts on al 
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tress, and a National Bankru a 
Sussex Freeholder. 1s. 6d. ete 

Observations on the Present State of the 
Police of the Metropolis ; by G. B. Main- 
wating, Esq. 8yo. 3s. 6d. 

Observations on Certain Verbal Disputes 
in Political Economy. 3s. 

The Elements of Liberty, by Harrison 
Wilkinson. 8vo. 

The Principles ofan Equitable and Effi- 
cient System of Finance; founded upon 
Self-evident, Universal, and I[nvariable 
Principles ; by Harrison Wilkinson. 8vo. 

Property against Indastry; or, an Ex. 
position of the Partiality, Oppression, In- 
justice, and Inequality of the Present Sys- 
tem of Finance; by Harrison Wilkinson. 
&vo. Is. Gd. 

Letter to Thos. W. Coke, Esq. M. P. on 
Corn Laws. }s. 

The Whole Proceedings before the Coro- 
ner’s Inquest at Oldham, &c. on the body 
of John Lees, who died of Sabre Wounds 
received at Manchester, August 1|6th, 
1819, being the fullest and only Authentic 
Information concerning the Transactions of 
that fatal day; taken in short-hand, and 
edited by J. A. Dowlitig, Esq. 8vo. 12s. bds. 

Report of the Manchester Committee, 
with the names of the Sufferers, an Account 
of the distribution of the funds, &c. 8vo. 2s. 

A Fragment of the History of John 
Bull; Part Il. containing a further De. 
scription of the Pranks and Humours of 
Jack Radical; by Horace Hombergh, Esq. 
8vo. 2s, Gd. 

THEOLOGY. 


A General View of the Doctrines of Re- 
generation in Baptism. 8vo. 8s. bds. 

Sermons on Important Subjects; by F. 
L. O’ Beirne, D. D. Bishop of Meath. 8vo. 
10s: 6d. bds. 

Familiar Sermons, on several of the 
Doctrines and Duties of the Christian Reli- 
gion ; by the Rev. W. Barrow, LL.D. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

The Sacred: History of the Old Tes- 
tament, alaidged for the use ‘of Children ; 
by Ralph Barnes, Esq. 12mo. 4s. bds. 

Pwo Sermons addressed to young per- 
sons ; by J. Styles, D. D. 2s. 

The Support of the Christian Ministry 3 
@ Sermon: Preached April 25th, 1821; by 
the Rev. J. Bennet, of Rotherham. - 1s. 6d. 

Lectures.on the Temper and Spirit of 
the Christian Religion; by M. Allen. 8vo. 8s. 

Prophecy Illustrated ; the text proposed 
by» Seripture to establish the Truth of 


Christianity being connected exposition 
of the Book of Revelations; by T. A. 


Teulon. 18mo. 6d. 3s. bds.. 
TOPOGRAPHY. 
Nos. I. to XIV. of Excursions through. 
Ireland, comprising Topographical and 
Historical Delineations of each Province ; 


by Thomas Cromwell. royal 18mo. 2s. 6d. 


VOL. 
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Sketches of Manners, Scenery, &c. in 
the French Provinces; Switzerland, and 
Italy ; by the late John Scott, Esq. Svo. 
12s, 6d. 

Views of Society and Manners in Ame- 
rica; in a Series of Letters from that 
Country'to a Friend in England. 8vo. 

An Historical, Statistical, and Descriptive 
Account of the Philippine {slands; found- 
ed oa Official data, translated from the 
Spanish with additions; by W. Walton, 
Esq. 12s: 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Part Til. Vol. V. of the Modern Voya- 
ges and Travels, contains Montulé’s Tra- 
vels in Egypt, in the Years 1818 and 1819, 
with twelve large and curious Engravin 
Se, Bas arge 8 
A Voyage for the discovery of a North- 
West Passage from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific, performed by H. M. Ships Hecla and 
Griper, under the orders of Captain Parry, 
in the years 1819 and 1820, 4to. Mlustrat- 
ed by charts, plates, and wood-cuts. L.3, 
13s. 6d. 

Notes on the Cape of Good Hope, made 
during an Excursion through the Principal 
Parts of that Colony, in the year 1820. In 
which are briefly considered the advantages 
and disadvantages it offers to the English 
Emigrant. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Journal of a Residence in the Bur- 
mhan Empire, and more particularly at the 
Courtof Amarapoorah; by Captain Hiram 
Cox, with coloured plates. 8vo. 16s. bds. 

EDINBURGH. 

The Works of John Dryden, illustrated 
with Notes, Historical, Critical, and Ex- 
planatory, anda Life of the Author; by 
Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Second Edition, 
revised and corrected. 18 vols. 8vo. L. 9, 
9s. 

Essayes:and Characters of a Prison and 
Prisoners ; by Geffray Mynshull, of Graye’s 
Inn, Gent. In post 8vo. 7s. 6d. reprinted 
from the original edition of 1618. 

The Poems of Alexander Montgomery, 
a Scottish Poet of the sixteenth century, 
with Biographical Notices; by David 
Irving, LL. D. In post 8vo, beautifully 
reprinted by Ballantyne. 18s. 

The Scottish Episcopal Review and Ma- 
gazine. No, VI. 3s. 6d. 

‘Anster Fair, a Poem, in six Cantos, 
with other Pocms; by William Tennant. 
Fourth edition, foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A View of the Elementary Principles of. 
Education, founded on the Study of the 
Nature of Men; by J. G. Spurzheim, 
M. D.of the Universities of Vienna and’ 
Paris. 7s. 6d. bds. 

The Edinburgh Gazetteer, or Geographi- 
cal Dictionary, accompanied by an Atlas, 
constructed by 
pher to his Majesty. Vol. V. Part If. 9s, 
sewed, 


4c 
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The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 
exhibiting a view of the Progress of Dis. 
covery in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Natural History, Practical Mechanics, 
Geography, Navigation, Statistics, and the 
Fine and Useful Arts. (Published quarter- 
ly.) No. IX. with seven engravings. 
7s. Gd. sewed. 

The Feelings excited by Departed 
Worth, a Sermon preached in Dunfermline, 
27th May 1821, the Lerd’s Day immedi- 
ately after the Interment of the Rev. James 
Husband, D.D. Senior Minister of the 
First Associate Congregation there; by 
Henry Belfrage, minister in Falkirk. 1s. 

Memoirs of the Affairs of Scotland 
from the Restoration of King Charles II. 
A. D. 1660, by Sir George Maskenzie 
of Rosehaugh, Knight, Lord Advocate in 
the reigns of Charles Il. and James Ii. 
4to. L.2, 2s. Never before published. 

The “ History of his Own Times,” by 
Sir George Mackenzie, was promised for 

blication by the editors of his works in 

722, but was then withheld, as has been 
supposed, from political considerations. 
The manuscript had long been lost sight 
of, and was believed to have been irre- 
coverably lost ; till the original, from 
which a very limited impression has now 
been printed, was accidently rescued 
from destruction, by a person to whom it 
had been sold as waste paper. 

An Essay on the Sentiments of Attrac- 
tion, Adaptation, and Variety, by Wil- 
liam Howison. 12mo. 3s. 


Register.—Foreign Intelligence. 


[June 


Report of the Proceedings of the Phres 
nological Society since its Lstablishment 
on 22d February, 1820, printed by order 
of the Society. 

A ew edition of Dewar on the Nature 
and Obligations of Personal and Family 
Religion, greatly enlarged, with an exten. 
sive variety of Prayers for Families and 
Individuals. 8vo. &s. bds, 

The Original Rythmical Grammar of 
the English Language, or the Art of 
Reading and Speaking on the Principles of 
the Music of Speech, by the Reverend 
James Chapman, Teacher of the Science 
and Practice of Elocution in Edinburgh. 
One thick volume 12mo. 6s. bds. 

Reflections on the Death of Dr Gregory, 
and on the Appointment of a Successor to the 
Vacant Chair of Physic, addressed to the 
Right Hon. the Lord Provost, and the 
Members of the Town Council of Edin- 
burgh. 8vo. Is. 

Physiological Essays, by James Car- 
son, M. D. Physician in Liverpool. 

A Pronouncing Spelling Book on a new 
plan, adapted to the Capacity of the most 
Ordinary and Youthful Capacity, by Tho- 
mas Millar, Teacher of English, 90, South 
Bridge, Edinburgh. 1s. 6d. 

An Inquiry into the Infidelity of the 
Present Times, by the Reverend John 
Ramsay, A.M. Minister of the Gospel, 
Ormiston. 8yvo. Is. 6d. 

The French Speaker, or the Art of 
Speaking and Reading the French Language, 
by M. St. A. Simeon, Glasgow. 8s. 6d. bds. 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


EUROPE. 

SPaiNn.—Since our last publication, ac- 
counts have been received of tumults and 
insurrections both in the provinces and in 
the capital of this. country; but ‘by the 
latest accounts it appears, that all the at. 
tempts made to overturn the constitutional 
system have been overpowered by the more 
numerous party. assurances which 
have been given by foreign states that they 
would not interfere in the internal con. 
cerns of Spain, have also tended mainly to 
paralyse the efforts of the-rebels against the 

vernment. “Distrust, however, seems 
still to il between’ the legislative. bo- 
dies and the executive, and the populace 
take part with the latter.. On the Sth May, 
the priest Venuesa, confessor to King Fer- 


dinand, who had been tried for. plotting 


against the ‘constitution, and sentenced to 
ten years imprisonment, was murdered in 


Prison by the mob, who afterwards ‘pro, 


ceeded in a mass to the palace, where the 
assailed the king and his brother with loud 
and abusive veciferations. was te- 
stored by the regular ‘The sathe 
persons, it is said, who committed) this 
murder, assembled the same évesiing’ in 
groups, ‘when: lists of 
made out, in which numbers of GRREREMISh= 
ed individuals were included: 
These proceedings were 
Cortes in a message from 
which he regreticd the Ve 
and observed, that ig eign pewe would 
form very unfavourable, opinion af the: 
situation of: Spain’ the Cortes 
coldly answer, ‘that they have leirned wath 
much grief the had just’taken 
place—that theadvernan simyested with 
the means arder—th at ther 
duties finely, 
that they think foreign powers will 
conceivean opinion of their 
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stitutions from. one fact. Gen. Quiroga 
asked why so much trouble was made a- 
Yi bout the murder of a priest, when the in- 
dividuals who assassinated two constitution- 
al soldiers were not even discovered. Ano- 
ther member, after inveighing against the 
king’s ministers, concluded with moving 
that another address be drawn up, in order 
to make the king acquainted with the evils 
in question, as well as with all the other 
evils which affect the state. 

ITALY.—-Accounts from Naples, to the 
17th May, announce the return of the 
king to his capital on the preceding day, 
amidst the acclamations of the whole po- 
pulation. On this occasion he issued a pro- 
clamation, in which he talks of ‘* the crimes 
which have taken place,” and which, he 
says, “are numerous and grave;” al- 
though it cannot have been forgotten that 
his Majesty both sanctioned those crimes 
by his own approbation, and undertook the 
journey to Laybach, in order, as he pro- 
fessed, to procure the approbation of the 
triumvirate of Sovereigns. A_ few days 
prior to his Majesty's return, a decree was 
issued, appointing Admiral Danero, and 
Rear Admirals Calcagno, Lettieri, and 
Makizio, Commissioners to investigate the 
conduct of all persons connected with the 
navy during the late revolution. 

From Piedmont we havea proclamation 
dated at Nice, on the 9th of April, by which 
the King of Sardinia fully ratifies and con- 
firms his resignation of the sovereignty, 
made on the lath of March. The king 
stipulates, that this act shall be held valid 
only on condition that his brother, Charles 
Duke of Genevois, shall accept the throne, 
whom he considers competent, to fill it, and 
whom he requests, to, accept it. « This act 
has been. duly registered at Turin, and the 
Duke of Genevois having accepted the so- 
vereignty, his accession to the throne has 
been. proclaimed throughout the Piedmon- 
tese unions. 
accounts which conti- 
mue to be received from the Greek provin- 
ees. of Turkey are so confused and contra- 
Gictery, that.it is still impossible to draw 
any positive conclusion from them as to 
the actwal.state of the insurrection. A 
latter fromf€allaro, of May.1, states that 
the whole, Peloponnesus has: thrown off the 
Tarkishgoke; and that there has, been a 
.Ampli, between the 
Greeks and the Turks,,in which, beth par- 
ties fought, with..desperate walour. The 
Grecks. .were. completely vietorious ; their 
loss ammpunted top#00 men, and that of the 
Turks to,6000, .A. Greek woman, widow 
of a person of distinction, who was behead- 
el at Constantinople, accompanied by her 

ily son,.aad,by her relations and friends, 
hetexpence, attacked the citadel 
jal Arapli, or, Napoli de Romania, by sea, 
nie herseli mistress of it, .while three 
Of cavalry advanced by land, and 
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occupied the town, after having defeated 
the Turks with great slaughter. Another 
battle, equally desperate, and with the 
same. success to the Greeks, is stated to 
have taken place in the beautiful valley of 
Tempe. According to other accounts, the 
isthmus of Corinth was occupied by a body 
of 6000 Greeks. The inhabitants of Atti- 
ca, determined to conquer or die, had sent 
their women and old men to the isles of 
Salamos and Egina. All Etolia and Pho- 
cida were in full insurrection. The Arma- 
toli of Acarnania, Agraphia, and Southern 
Thessaly, assembled at Paradisio, where 
they engaged, by solemn oaths, not to 
sheath their swords till they had treed their 
country from the Turks. Candia is said to 
have shaken off the Turkish yoke. 

According to accounts from Constantin- 

ople, the Greek Patriarch and the pishage 
who had assembled there, and solemnly 
excommunicated Prince Ypsilanti, were 
subsequently arrested, und on the 23d of 
April the Patriarch was hanged in front of 
his church. Prince Morusi, and 19 other 
Greeks of distinction, had been beheaded. 
The arrival of the troops recently levied in 
Asia, and ordered for Constantinople by 
the new Vizier, Bender Ali Pacha, proved, 
as had been expected, the prelude to some 
dreadful scenes. During several days a 
great number of Christians were massacred 
by the populace and an infuriated soldiery. 
It is even said that many places in the 
quarter of Pera, where the foreign ambassa- 
dors reside, were set fire to, and that many 
men, women, and children, lost their lives 
there by.the sword and the flames. All 
the Christian ambassadors are stated to have 
barricadoed their hotels, dreading every 
moment the rage of the armed Turks. 
Lady Strangford, the wife of the British 
ambassador, is said to have been wounded 
in the head as she was going to take re- 
fuge in a neighbouring house. 
GERMANY.—The, Holy Alliance.—The 
congress.of.the Allied Sovereigns, at Lay- 
bach, bas. separated, previous to . which, 
three decurbents of great importance have 
been promulgated, explaining the motives 
which actuated. these, monarchs. in. their 
late invasions of Piedmont and Naples. The 
first.of these.is a declaration, of the 12th of 
May, in.naine of the sovereigns of Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia, from, which we haye 
extracted the following passages :-— 

Europe is_acquainted, with mo- 
tives,of the, resolution taken.by the allied 
sovercigns 40 suppress conspiracies, and, to 
terminate. disorders. which. menaced the 
existence of that general. peace, the esta- 
blishment of. which had cost.so.many efforts 
and so many sacrifices. When their gene- 
rous objects were accomplished, in. Naples, 
a rebellion of a still mare odious,character, 
if possible, burst forth.in.Piedmont. The 

an of ageneral subversion was pt 
Phe throne and the state were betrayed— 
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oaths were yviolated—military honour. tar- 
nished—and the contempt.of every duty 
produced the scourge of every disorder. In 
talse doctrines the contrivers of anarchy 
sought an apology; they founded, upon 
criminal associations, a still more criminal 
hope. The salutary supremacy of the laws 
was a yoke which must be destroyed. The 
allied sovereigns had discovered the real. 
weakness of the conspirators; and crime 
disappeared at the sight of the sword. of 
justice ; for Providence struck, with terror, 
the consciences of men so guilty ; and the 
censure of the public caused their arms-to 
fall from their hands.—Solely to put 
down rebellion, the allied forces,. far 
from pursuing any exclusive interests, 
have arrived to the aid of the: peo- 
ple who were subjugated, and the people 
have regarded the employment of. those 
troops as a support in favour of their liber- 
ty, not as an aggression upon their inde- 
pendence.—Justice and disinterestedness 
will always continue to regulate the policy 
of the allied Monarchs, and the issue even 
of such an alarming crisis will, under Pro- 
vidence, become the consolidation of that 
peace, which the enemies of the people have 
attempted to destroy, and the stability of an 
order of things, which will secure to nations 
their repose and prosperity.”’ 

The second document is a circular dis- 
patch from Count Nesselrode, the Emperor 
of Rassia’s minister, dated Laybach, May 
ll, and addressed to the legations of his 
majesty at foreign courts, in which he says, 
—** The allied armies marched, not to ob- 
struct the developement of public prosperi- 
ty in any state whatever, but to further the 
re-establishment .of order, in countries 
where the workings of evil men had ren- 
dered the assistance of a foreign force in- 
dispensable. No burden, would have: re. 
sulted from the mareh ef the Russian 
army, or from-their temporary presence. 
They would have. traversed peaceably the 
immense e which separated them from 
Italy ; soon: as the object was at~ 
tained, for ‘which two monarchs solicited 
their aid, the emperor would have issued 
hig orders for them to return to their conn- 
try.  Kaots attest the sincerity of this lan« 

e. Malevolence ascribed te: ‘Russia 
hostile views with regard to the Porte. 
They were pleased, afterwards, to insinuate, 


that we had abandoned our projecteagainet.next 


Turkey, to invade the western territories of 
Europe. A signal contradiction hasconfound- 
ed the authors of these edious,accusations,. 
The march of our armies has been stopped, 
the moment we were certainly 
legitimate government had recovered the 
The third: document: is a citcular. 
addressed Laybach, May 


in the names thé courts of ‘Austria;. 
russia, and Russia, to the ‘ministers 


these powers, at -the several. courts of 
Europe. This dispatch breathes a similar 
spirit to the preceding documents; but it 
is mure important in its character, as it ex- 
hibits a detailed view of the objects con. 
templated by the allies, and of the princi- 
ples which they avow to have framed for 
the regulation of their intercourse with the 
other powers of Europe. The dispatch re. 
cites..the. proceedings which have taken 
place in Naples and Piedmont, and ex. 
presses the indignation of the monarchs at 
the endeavours made to revolutionize those 
countries, ascribing to a conspiracy of 
factious men all the disturbances which 
have taken place 

** Those states (adds the circular) which 
have admitted changes into their political 
system are no More secure from attacks 
than those, whose venerable institutions 
have ‘survived the storms of time.” —— 
“* Useful-or mecessary changes in legisla- 
tion, and in: the administration of states, 
ought only to’ emanate from the free will 
and the intelligent and well-wcighed con- 
viction of those whom God has rendered 
responsible for power. All that deviates 
from this:line necessarily leads to disorder, 
commotions, and evils far more insufferable 
than those which they pretend to remedy. 
Penetrated with this eternal truth, the So- 
vereigns have not hesitated to proclaim it 
with frankness and vigour; they have de- 
clared that, in respecting the rights and in- 
dependence -of- all legitimate power, they 
regarded as legally pull, and as disavowed 
by the principles which constitute the pub- 
lic right of Europe, all pretended reiorm 
operated by revolt and open hostility. 
They have ‘acted: conformably to this de- 
claration, in the events which have taken 
place at Naples, in'those of Piedmont, and 
in those‘¢even which, unter very different 
circumstances; though produced by combi- 
nations equally crmmal, have recently 
made the eastern part of Kurope a prey to 
incalculable convulsious.”———** The mo- 
narchs are s0 much the more decided not 
to deviate+from this system, because they 
consider the firmness with which they have 
maintained it in so-eritical an epoch, as the 
true cause of the success which has attended 
their efforts towards the re-establishment of | 
order in Ttaly.”.——-*¢ The Congress, which 
is about to close, will meet again in the 
~yeare~ Then will be taken into con- 
sideration the fixing of a term to the mea- 
sures which, from the acknowledgment of 
the Courts, of Jtaly, and particularly of 
those of Naples and Turin, have been 
jadged necessary to consolidate the tran- 
quillity of the Peninsula.”» 


East Inpies.—The London Gazette 
the 15th May contains dispatches - 
from Bombay, ‘of Gth and Dee, 1620, 
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relating to the operations of the force under 
the command of Col. Stanhope, in the pro- 
vince of Okamundel, (a piratical province 
of Guzerat, situated between ‘the 22d and 
23d degrees of north latitude,) which led 
to the reduction of the fort of Dwarka or 
Jugget. It was a gallant enterprise; and 
most ably conducted by that meritorious 
officer. The number of killed was four 
rank and file, and three horses: wounded, 
three officers, and 21 rank and file. The 
names of officers wounded are Capt: Soil- 
leux, Ist light cavalry; Lieut. Marriott, 
Brigade-Major ; and Lieut. Cassan, 65th 
regiment, all severely. 

A letter from Capt. Thompson, (17th 
light dragoons,) the political agent at Kish- 
ma, dated Muscat, Nov. 18, 1820, con- 
firms the intelligence of the failure of the 
expedition against the Arabs of Alashkarah, 
in the Gulf of Persia. The object of the 
expedition was to co-operate with the 
Imaum ot Muscat against those Arabs who 
were of the tribe of Beni Ben Ali. Tlie 
ill ‘success of the expedition scems to have 
been occasioned by the cowardice of the na- 
tave troops, (Sepoys,) who, when in front of 

enemy, turned round, and fied from 
the'scene of action. Two of the officers, 
also, whose names are not mentioned, ap- 
pear to have acted with a gross disregard of 
military discipline. Instead of obeying the 
orders given two them by Capt. Thompson, 
to defend a particular position, they march- 
ed away, carrying with them every person 
belonging to the artillery department. The 
loss of the detachment engaged was ne- 
cessarily most severe, ** as must always be 
the case,” says Capt. Thompson, when 
troops wait to be attacked.with the sword, 
and then give way.” Lieut.’ Boswell, Ist 
bat. 2d regt. and Capt. Thompson himself, 
were the only ones known to'have ‘sur- 
vived at the time of writing the dispatch. - 

AMERICA. 

MeExico.—It appears from :the' A 
riean papers that a serious’rising has taken 

e in Mexico, and an intercepted letter 
the Viceroy to the commanders of 
the provinces intimates that:the capital has 
been ‘threatened by a strong’ force’ of in- 
surgents, under the command of ‘a person 


nained Yatetvide. truth ‘is, that, 
though in’ Mexico the insurgent arinies: 
were chased from the field by the royalists; 
they never were able to put an end to the 
guerilla warfare, which was always conti- 
nued im the 'remore and mountainous pro. 
vinees under some enterprising ‘leaders, 
who waited only a favourable Opportunity, 
and a union of their different irtegular 
corps; to improve their desultéry hostility 
into a regular war. This’ was what was 


_ attempted ‘by the unfortunate Mina, who 


would have succeeded if he could have put 
an end ‘to the jealousies and ‘divisions 
which ‘prevailed among the insurgent com- 
tmhanders.' As it was, the progress which 
he ‘made, considering ‘his paltry” forte, 
never amounting to more that ‘400 men, 
was astonishing, and either shows the 
great weakness of the government in that 
quarter, or the strong attachment still 
borne by the people to the cause of’ inde- 
pendence. 

CARRACCAS.—We regret to Jearn ‘by 
the American pupers, that the armistice’ 
concluded between Morillo and Bolivar has 
been allowed to expire, and that notice hay 
been given by Don Miguel dela Tofre, the 
suecessor Of Morillo, of the renewal of 
hostilities on the 28th Aprile In an adv 
dress to the soldiers and inhabitants, Don 
Miguel de'la ‘Torre lays the whole blame 
of this unfortunate result on Bolivar, who 
communicated ‘to him, that either the indc- 
petident) government must~ be acktiow- 
ledged, or the war renewed, and this ac- 
knowledginent exceeding the powers of de 
la Torte, which he assetts Bolivar well 
knew, there remained no other alternative, 
bat the renewal of the war. u ; 

accounts’ from Rio Ja- 
néiro of the 2ist March, we-learn, that 
the King of Portugal has issued’a decree, 
stating ‘his determination t6 embark im- 
mediately for his: European dominions. 
The chief: reason assigned isthe pro- 
priety of ‘the King being vat the seat | of 
Government; to give facility to the laws, 
and 'to-the diferent enaetmentsof the Cortes. 
Private betters from the Bruzils state, that 
all the Royal Family are‘to recarry with the 
King; except the prinee, who is to»govern. 
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May 4.—The Earl-of Liverpool moved 
the third reading of the¢ash payments bill. 
The proposition gave rise te a conversation 
denned the noble mover, the Marquis of 
Lariédowne, Lords King und Lauderiale, 


ix od: 


in which, however, litele difference of: opi~ 
nion was manifested, al} approving of the 
measure. Lord bi stated that it is 
the intention of the bank to-eall in all ite; 
onespound notes: The bill; wag 
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14.—-The House was to have gone into 
a committee upon the bill fur transferring 
the elective franchise from Grampound to 
Leeds, but, previously to the motion for the 
Lord Chancellor’s leaving the Woolsack, the 
Karl of Lauderdale proposed the appoint- 
ment of a committee for the purpose of as- 
certaining the number and proportion. of 
the delinquent electors in the convicted 
burgh. The noble Earl professed that the 
purpose of his motion was to show, that the 
bill before them would, if passed into a 
law, have the effect of punishing the ma- 
jority for the transgressions of the minori- 
ty. Lord Liverpool supported the princi- 
ple of the bill, in opposition to the opinion 
of all his colleagues, amongst whom Lords 
Eldon, Bathurst, Westmorland, and Sid- 
mouth, spoke against it. The Earl of 
Lauderdale’s motion was rejected without a 
division, and, on the motion of the Mar- 
quis-of Lansdowne, the committal of the 
bill was fixed for Monday. 

21.—The Grampound disfranchisement 
bill was read in Committee. Ministers were, 
as on the former nights, divided upon the 
general policy of the measure, which was 
strongly condemned by the Lord Chancel- 
lor, Lords Bathurst, Westmorland, and 
Camden, and defended by Lords Liverpool, 
Harrowby, and Melville. A division took 
place upon the first clause, which metely 
enacts that the elective franchise shall be 
withdrawn from. the borough of Grani- 
pound, without any consideration of the 
further disposal of it—Contents 60—Non- 
Contents 26—Majority 34. The clause 
was of course carried. The Earl of Liver- 
pool then proposed an amendment, that the 
forfeited privilege should be conferred up- 
on the county of York instead of the town 
of Leeds, upon which the bill as sent up 
by the Commons had bestowed it. After 
a few words from. the Marquis of Lans- 
dewne and Karl Fitzwilliam, who. 
ed a division of the county, so that the four 
menabers intended to be returned for York- 
shire should be elected by two several elec- 
tions, and not by a joint election, the a- 
mendment as at, first proposed by Lord 


_ Liverpool was agreed to. 


24.——The Grampeund disfranchisement 
bill was read a third time, and passed ; and 
as amended ordered back to the Com- 
mons. 
ai ao HovsE or COMMONS. 
- April 12.—1n a Committee on the Army 
Estimates, Mr Hume brought forward a 
rotion, for extending to the Ordnance De- 
partment the disqualifications from voting 
at. elections already imposed upon officers 
ip the different Cepartments ef the reven 
» The Hon. Member enforced his proposition 
by detailing, several. instances of abuse 
Which be alleged, te have occurred in the 
-chorough of Queenbo Ward 
voplied at length, and-Mr Hume's. motion 


was rejected by a majority of 118 to 60. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer having 


moved that the several petitions from 
Scotland, complaining of the additional 
duty on malt, be referred to a Committee, 
the motion was opposed by Mr Monck, 
on the ground that the duty in England 
and Scotland ought to be on an equality ; 
the Hon. Gentleman said he hoped the 
united efforts of both countries would over. 
come the tax. Sir George Clerk supported 
the motion, which was opposed by Sir R. 
Ferguson, who said he believed the Com- 
mittee was proposed, not with a reference 
to the merits of the measure itself, but as 
a boon to the Scots Members te vote with 
Ministers. Mr Mackenzie repelled the in- 
ference as applying to him, he having 
seconded Mr Western’s motion on a for- 
mer evening, and on a division the motion 
was carried. 

13.—A clause was added to the Bank 
Cash Payments Bill, compelling the Bank 
to pay its lange notes in small notes or in 
specie. Mr H. G. Bennet, in the course 
of the discussion upon this clause, took oc- 
casion to exhibit a number of tables, prov- 
ing the increase of crimes and of capital 
punishments produced by the Bank Re- 
atriction Laws. This debate was followed 
by the Committee on the Army Estimates, 
in which Mr Hume proposed various re- 
trenchments, without success. 

16.—Mr Serjeant Onslow brought in 
his Bill to repeal the present Usury Laws, 
which Mr Davenport, Sir R. Heron, and 
others, declared their determination to op- 
pose. The Timber Duties again became a 
subject of discussion, when Mr J. P. 
Grant proposed, that the subject should be 
reconsidered in a Committee. This gave 
rise to a debate of some length, at the 
close of which, Mr Grant’s proposition was 
negatived. The bill passed the Committee, 
and the report was ordered to be received 
next day. The House afterwards proceed- 
ed to discuss the items of the Army Esti- 
mates, which led to some warm debating, 
and continued till a late hour. £POO 

17.—-Mr* Lambton brought forward his 
motion for Parliamentary Reform. The 
leading features of his plan were, to ex- 
tend the elective franchise in. cities avd 
towns to householders, in counties to copy- 
holders and certain descriptions of Jeasc- 
holders. He also proposed to disfranchise 
the rotten boroughs, to revive triennial par- 
liaments, and to disqualify those who have 
offices abroad, such as ambassadors, and 
naval and military officers, from sitting 10 
parliament. The plan was not to extend 
to Scotland or Ireland. .The Hon. Gentle- 
man concluded by moving, that the House 
should resolve itself imto a committee to 
consider the state of the representation. 
The motion was seconded in a short speech 


by Whitbread; and.opposed by Mx 
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Wilmot and others. After a discussion of 
some length, the debate was adjourned till 
the 18th, when it was resumed; and after 
a few speeches from some members, and a 
concluding one from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the House unexpectedly came 
to a division, at an early hour; which nega- 
tived the motion bya majority of 55 to 43. 
The division was so unexpected, that Mr 
Lambton himself and several other mem- 
bers were excluded. 

20.—This evening both Houses of Par- 
liament adjourned owing to the Easter holi- 
days; the Peers to the Ist May, and the 
Commons to the 30th April. 

30.—The House reassembled, pur- 
suant to adjournment. It was not very 
full, and the only important business 
transacted was in the committee ef supply. 
Several resolutions on the army estimates 
were moved by ministers, and carried ; 
some counter resolutions and amendments 
were proposed by Mr Creevey, Mr Hume, 
Colonel Davies, &c. but without success in 
any case. On the suggestion of Mr G. 
Bennet, Lord Palmerston consented to 
postpone the farther discussion till the 
following evening. The Marquis of Lon- 
donderry (late. Lord Castlereagh) took his 
seat as member for the borough of Or- 
ford. 

May 1.—The Scotch Admiralty Court 
bill was read a third time and passed, and 
the Court of Session bill was ordered to be 
read a third time on Friday. The dis- 
cussion on the army estimates was resum- 
ed, and various resolutions agreed to. 

2..—Lord A. Hamilton presented a peti- 
tion from Mr James Turner of Glasgow, 
complaining of harsh treatment and im- 
prisonment during the disturbances last 
year. The Lord Advocate defended the 
conduct of the Magistrates, and entered on 
an explanation of Mr Turner's case, in 
MAich his Lordship was su by Mr 
Monteith, Lord Provost of G w, at the 


unsettled period alluded to. The petition 
was ordered to be printed.—Colonel Davies 


moved an address to his Majesty for the 
employment of officers on half-pay in pre- 
ference to individuals who had never been 
in the army, which was opposed by Lord 
Palmerston, and on the division negatived 
by 45 to 14. 

4.—Mr C. Hutchinson called the atten- 
tion of the House to the present situation of 
Kurope, and from the late events augured 
the most alarming designs on the part of 
the allied emperors. The Hon. Gentleman 
concluded’ by submitting the following 
motion :——“ ‘That the House should resolve 
itself into a committee of the whole House 
on the state of the nation, with reference 


The Marquis of Londonderry, in reply, ex- 
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Austria and Russia, and especially denied 
that there was any reason to apprehend 
that these powers meditated ‘@ hostile inter- 
ference with the government of Spain. fn 
conclusion, the Noble Marquis urged the 
necessity of the country’s pursuing a strict. 
ly neutral policy, until her interference 
should be unequivocally called for. ‘The 
motion was negatived without a division. 
The House then went inse a committee on 
the navy estimates, in which the grants for 
the expences of the admiralty, navy pay 
office, naval yards, &c. were voted. . 
7.—The Marquis of Londonderry made 
a spontaneous communication, respecting 
the views of Russia and Austria, in whieh 
he announced that he had eceived official 
information that the Russian army would 
not pass its own frontiers, thus confirming 
the inferences which he had deduced on a 
preceding evening. He also entered intoa 
further explanation of the reasons which 
had led to the advance of the Russian 
troops, and strongly repelled the insinua- 
tions that motives of political ambition had 
any influence in the transaction. He dis- 
tinctly stated, that, though he would not 
make himself answerable for the conduct 
of any individual, yet, from his knowledge 
of the character of the Emperor of Russia, 
he believed him to be ** too deeply iarpres- 
sed with a true sense of his own glory, to 
seck for any further aggrandisement either 
on the side of Turkey or of Spain.” 
8.—Mr Bennet complained of some 
scurrilous remarks in a Sunday paper cal- 
led John Bull, relative to an explanation 
given by him of what had been represented 
in the public prints to have been said by 
him in the course ef debate on a former 
night as to the Lord President of the Court 
of Session. ‘The House voted the publica- 
tion a gross and scandalous: libel; and the 
printer of the paper attended at the bar of 
the House next day, and underwent a long 
examination, which Mr Bennet tr 
had proved unsatisfactory, and propo. 
sed that he should be detained aitiheathen 
persons connected with the paper be sum. 
moned.-—After the discussion on this sub- 
ject Mr Lennard moved for the repeal of 
the Seditious Meetings Act, aud the Act 
for restraining the press, passed with four 
other coercive measures, in the agitated 
session which preceded Christmas 1619. 
The Hom ‘Member enforced bis motion in 
an elaborate and very able speeeh, which 
was followed by a short debate, but’ the 
ptoposition was eventually rejected by a 
majority of 89 to 68. qj 
9.—Lord John Russell brought forward 
resolutions, declaratory of the necessity of 
parliamentary reform. The Neble Lord 
ced the resolutions by @ speech in 
which he detailed the 
meant to propose, ouse 
his resolutions. The principal branches of 
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this plan are; first,—A law for the trans- 
lation of the elective franchise to populous 
towns, upon the same principle, and in the 
same manner, as in the Grampound bill ; 
secondly, —The establishment of a commit- 
tee, to detect cases of corruption in bo- 
roughs where the return was not disputed, 
ot disputed without success; and, thirdly, 
The making of some arrangement to buy 


up the right of representation from small 


boroughs, upon a principle of compensating 
the disfranchised electors in money, as was 
ractised at the Irish Union. Mr B. 
thurst moved the previous question, 
which was carried by a majority of 155 to 
124. 
10.—The House was occupied in a dis- 
cussion on the libel in the John Bull, when 
Mr Arrowsmith, Mr Cooper, and Mr 
Shackell, who had been ordered to attend, 
were brought up. On his examination, 
Mr Cooper avowed himself editor of the 
paper, and the author of the paragraph 
which had proved so obnoxious to Mr Ben- 
net and his friends. After this avowal, 
Mr Bennet moved that the Attorney-Ge- 
neral be ordered to prosecute Messrs 
Shackell, Arrowsmith, Weaver, and Coop- 
er, for a malicious libel, reflecting on the 
Hon. Grey Bennet, a member of the 
House. This motion was objected to by 
the Marquis of Londonderry, Sir F. Bur- 
dett, and others, as unjust, after the House 
had, by its inquisitorial powers, possessed 
itself of a great portion of the defendants’ 
case. His Lordship, for the purpose of af. 
fording time for the House to give cool, 
deliberate consideration to the subject, pro- 
that the debate on the question 
should be adjourned until next day, when 
Cooper, the professed editor, and Weaver, 
the professed publisher, were committed to 
Newgate. A question was then raised as 
to the di of Messrs Arrowsmith and 
Shackell, who were charged by eeveral 
members with gross prevarication; but as 
this was the only specific offence which 
seemed likely to be made out against them, 
and some members denying that any pre- 
varication had been committed, it was at 
first suggested that the evidence should be 
printed before any ulterior measure was 
adopted ; and in the end the affair was 
dropped with to these persons. 
Messrs Shackell and Arrowsmith were in 
consequence permitted to go at large. 
The same evening, Lord A. Hamilton 
brought forward his motion relative to the 
ion of Counties in Scotland; 
but the thin attendance in the House in. 
duced the Noble Lord to compress his 
speech into a very small compass. Several 
resolutions by his Lordship were 
a without dividing. Qn one, that 
for its object to pledge the House to 
take the subject into consideration next 
Session of Parliament, » division took’ 
12 


[Fons 


place, when it was also negatived by a ma- 
jority of 57 to 41. ” 

14..-The Ordnance Estimates were the 
subject of discussion—Mr Hume moved, 
as an amendment, that the salaries should 
be reduced 25 per cent. The Committee 
divided on this amendment, which was ne- 
gatived by a majority of 134 to 78 A se- 
cond division subsequently took place, on 
a similar motion, on the salaries at the 
Out Ports; but this was also negatived, on 
a division, the numbers being—F or the a- 
mendment, 53—Against it, 110. The 
original resolutions were then adopted. 

15..Sir Francis Burdett brovght for- 
ward his promised motion on the disturb- 
ances at Manchiester, on the [6th of Au- 
gust 1819. Petitions on the subject were 
presented from Hunt, Broadhurst, Ogden, 
and others familiar to the Courts of Jus- 
tice. Hunt's petition was rejected, as con- 
veying the most base and atrocious imputa- 
tions upon the Judges of the Court of 
King’s Bench. Sir Francis was answered 
by Mr Wilbraham, who read a variety of 
affidavits in justification of the Magistrates, 
and at three o'clock on Wednesday morn- 
ing the debate was adjourned on the mo- 
tion of Sir Robert Wilson. The discus- 
sion was resumed the following evening. 
At three o'clock on Thursday morning the 
debate was concluded, and the motion nc- 
gatived by a majority of 124. 

_ 17.—A discussion took place (on the mo- 
tion for bringing up the Report of the Post- 
age Act) relative to the contemplated mea- 
sure of an extra post, to which several 
members expressed their decided hostility 
on the ground of cruelty, which it was the 
opinion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr F, Palmer, and Lord Nugent, would 
be obviated by the machinery and lightness 
of the vehicles. 

18.—After a short discussion on its 
merits, the farther consideration of the 
Scots Jurics Bill was, on the motion of Mr— 
Abercrombie, postponed till that day six 
months.—-The House afterwards went into 
a Committee of Supply on the Ordnance 
Estimates, when Mr Chetwynd moved, by 
way of amendment, that it be an instruc- 
tion to the Committee to enforce the most 
rigid economy consistent with the public 
service, which was opposed by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer as unnecesary, the 
estimates not being extravagant, and nega- 
tived upon a division, by a majority of 65 
to 40. 

21.—The Coronation (which has been fix- 
ed for the middle of Juiy) became the sub- 
ject of an interesting conversation. Mr 
Monck, after alluding to the vote of 
L. 100,000 last year towards the expence 
of the Coronation, asked whether any pro 
vision was made by ministers for the ap- 
pearance of her Majesty at that ceremony, 
and if so, whether amy additional expence 
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would be necessary for the arrangements to 
be made on that account? He said. he 


could not believe in the rumour, that 
whilst seats were provided for Peeresses at 
the Coronation, there was no place appoint- 
ed for the Queen—a rumour which he con- 
sidered scandalous towards the government. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer endeay- 
oured to evade a direct answer to this ques- 
tion; but when he began to be rather hard 
pushed, Lord Londonderry came forward 
with a pointed declaration, that he and the 
other advisers of the Crown were not pre- 
pared to advise the King to take the steps. 
which were necessary betore her Majesty 
could take part in the ceremonial; and he 
concluded with a threat, that if any mem- 
bers, were prepared to revive the painful 
controversy in which the country was Jate- 
ly involved, they must take on themselves 
the responsibility.of their discretion, or he 
should rather say, indiscretion. 

23.—The discussion of Sir James Mac- 
kintosh’s proposed amelioration of the. Cri-. 
minal Laws was entered upen, and con- 
ducted with great candour, and a complete: 
exclusion of every thing like party feeling. 
The principal speakers were, the Solicitor. 
General, who opposed the general princi- 
ple, of. mitigation; and Mr C. Buxton, 
who, in a long and elaborate argument, 
strongly urged the policy of ameliorating 
the Criminal Code. On a, division, the 
motion for going into a Committee. (upon 
which the Solicitor-General had moved an 
amendment) was carried by a .miajority of 
118 to 74. Previously to the,regular.pro- 
position of the question, Mr Brougham 
took occasion to animadvert, in terms of 
strong reprobation, upon the formation 
and proceedings of a society lately esta- 
blished in London, under the title of 


The Constitutional Association.””. The. 


professed purpose of this society is. to re- 
sist the torrent of sedition and blasphemy, 
with which the country has lately. been. 
overwhelmed; and the means which the 
society has adopted for this purpose seem 
to be.as nearly as possible modelled upon 
those so successfully employed by the so- 


ciety for discountenancing vice. No 


ther..notice was. taken of the subject, no 


member rising either to support or contra-. 


dict Mx Brougham’s views of the associa- 
tion. 

25.—The most interesting occurrence in 
the debate was a very warm invective pro- 
nounced by Mr G. Bennet against the pro- 
ceedings in the Queen’s case, upon the Es~ 
timates for the Civil Expenditure: being 
brought forward in the Comunittee of Sup- 

y-. Mr Bennet was followed by Mr 


VOL. Villy 


ndependencs 
of parliament, ‘by excluding 29 out of 6be 
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of these proceedings; but Mr Brougham. 
who spoke almost immediately after, did 
not make the slightest allusion to the sub- 
ject. 

A grant of L. 10,000 was voted the 
same evening, towards the completion of. 
the College of Edinburgh. 

The report of the Forgery Punishment 
Mitigation Bill was received and agreed to, 
when Sir James Mackintosh took occasion 
to say, that, giving way to the opinions of 
others, he should move to omit from the 
provisions of this bill, forgery of wills, of 
marriage registers, and of transfers of stocky 
and to leave the law, as regarded the pux 
nishment of those offences, as it stood at 
present, death. 

30.—The Grampound Disfranchisement . 
Bill, as amended by the Lords, was dis- 
cussed, and the amendments were agreed 
to,,. On the motion of the Marquis of» 
Londonderry to bring up the Committee 
of Supply’s Report, which followed, Mr- 
Brougham renewed his complaint of the. 
Constitutional Association. The Hon. and 
Learned Gentleman asked the question,. 
whether the proceedings of the society 
were legal or not; but without venturing 
to give the answer. He left. that. for 
the House to do, but in such a way as 
more than insinuated that he himself con- 


sidered hese ings illegal.. Mr, 
Scarlett the of the asso~ 


ciation with much asperity; and Mr Cy 
Wynn made some observations upon the 
impolicy of such institutions.. The Mar. 
quis of Londonderry, in reply, adverted to: 
the Manchester Sufferers’ Fund, the sub- 
scription for a reward to arrest Franklin, 
and to prosecute Mr O’Brien. The Solici- 
tor-General cited. the authority of the 
Court-of King’s Bench in a recent case, in. - 
proof of the legality of the association. 
The debate to which this subject gave rise: 
was protracted to such a length, that it'~ 
was found impracticable to go into the 
question of supply, and the 
journed at nearly one o'clock. 
Stuart Wortley noticed the’ 
Declaration of the Allied Sovereigns, the: 
principles of which he condemned as-dan- 
gerous to-the liberties of this country, and » 
wished to be informed if the document’ 
was official. The Marquis of Londondem 
ry having replied in’ the affirmative, Me™ 
Wortley gave notice that he would on a fue” 
ture. evening move for its production— — 
Mr ‘H. G. Bennet moved for leave tor” 
bring in @ bill to secure the i " 
lacemen from sitting im 
Themotion wae negatived on a divivion of 
52 76: 
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Melancholy Accident at Loch Tay.—On 
the 10th instant, as Lieutenant Duncan 
Campbell, of the Perthshire militia, was 
fishing in.the burn of Lawers, and stand- 
ing on a piece of rock in the middle of the 
stream, a short distance from the point 
where it empties itself into the loch, he was 
so intent on his sport as not to perceive the 
torrent behind him, which, in consequence 
of a sudden fall of rain on Ben Lawers, 
came rolling down with irresistible sve 
and, sweeping Mr Campbell off the rock, 
carried him into the lake, where he sunk, 
a considerable distance from the shore. He 

_ was seen by two persons from a neighbour 
ing height, who called to him in order to 
watn him of his danger; but, peopeny 
from not hearing them distinctly, he mere- 
ly waved his hand, aud continued fishing 

. without looking up the stream. He was 
observed by them struggling in the current, 
and although he appeared at one time to 
swim with considerable exertion, he could 
not long resist the force of the mountain 
torrent, and was hurried out .of sight be- 
fore they could reach the spot. 

— Extraordinary Horse Leap. — 

16th February. — Lieutenant-Colonel 

Smith, rifle brigade, bets 50 guineas with 

Captain Homewood, that he will not pro- 

duce a horse belonging to the 3d dragoon 
foun this day month, being Friday the 

6th March, that will carry a rider over a 
stone and mortar wall six feet high, one 
foot broad at top, the wall to be built on fair 
tenet This wager was decided on Friday 

6th inst. about eight miles from Glasgow, 
near Northbar, a little beyond Inchinnan 

Bridge, the horse clearing a wall six feet one 

inch high, carrying 12 stone 10 Ib. in such a 

style as satisfied a numerous field of sport- 
ing characters the performance was greatly 

Within his powers. The horse is the pro- 

perty of F. J. Greene, Esq. ; he is a bright 

chesnut, a fine figure, s¢ems well bred, a- 

bout 15} hands high, and master of great 
weight 

Mr Thomas Flindell, editor of the West- 
ern Luminary, was, on Monday last, found 

ilty, at the Exeter assizes, of a libel on 

the Queen. The libel is the celebrated 
one which Mr Wetherell brought under 


_ the notice of the House of Commons. The 
- indictment preferred by the Queen’s legal 
ev. R. Blacow, of 
Boo for an alleged libel, is with- 

wn 


advisers against the 

‘26. — Watson's Fund in Edinburgh. 
The late Mr. John Watson, W. 8: Edin- 
burgh, Jeft certain finds to be applied to 
_ pious and ‘charitable purposes. His trus- 
tees, in Virtue Of powers granted ‘to them 
by Mr Watson, appointed these funds to 


be laid out in the establishment of a found- 
ling hospital, and named the Keeper and 
Commissioners of the Signet trustees for 
carrying this appointment into execution. 
We understand that the sum now amounts 
to eighty-five thousand pounds, and that 
the Depnty Keeper and Commissioners of 
the Signet have of late had many meetings 
on the subject of the trust. It appeared 
to them that the establishment of a found- 
ling hospital would not be attended with 
benetit to the public, but the contrary ; 
and it has been proposed to apply to Par- 
liement for authority to establish a charity 
of a different description. A house of re- 
fuge for persons who have committed small 
offences, which may be the means of re- 
claiming the offenders, and of facilitating 
their re-introduction into society, after hav- 
ing made expiation, by being secluded 
from it for a considerable length of time, 
has been thought of, but nothing has been 
determined upon, the trustees being most 
anxious to obtain information from all 
quarters, for the purpose of enabling them 
to apply this important fund to the purpose 
most likely to produce the greatest benefits 
to the community. 

Charitable Benefactions.—The late Mr 
James Hayes, of Great Surrey Street, 
Blackfriars Road, London, has, by his 
will, lett the following extensive charitable 
donations, viz. 

L.300 bank stock to Bethlem Hoel 

L. 10,000 three per cents. to Christ’s 
Hospital, to be distributed in annuities of 
L. 10 each, to bliné persons, according to 
the late Mr Hethetington’s deed.” 

10,000 ditto to Christ's Hospital, for, 
the general uses of the charity. 288 

5000 ditto the London Hospital. 

L. 5000 ditto to St Luke’s Hospital for 
—“L25000 ditto ‘to the Deaf and Dumb 

L. 5000 ditto to the School for Indigent 
Blind. 
L. 5000 ditto to the National Society. 
4000 “ditto to the parish Of “Barking, 
1000 ditto to the ‘pais ef Little 
ford,’ Essex. 
1000 ditto to the parish of SE 
Fenchurch Street. |, 
2000 ditto to the parish of 
ehurch, Surrey. _ 

L. 5000 ditto to the Gorporation of Sick 
and Maimed Sediment the merchatits”’ ser- 


200 to tHe ‘poor 
Glass-sellerst” 
L. 100't0 the jpoor OF Stain- 


ing, 
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the morning, two boys, Daniel Fisher, 10 
years of age, and Daniel Sinclair, about 9, 
were found, with their school-books beside 
them, lying in a field near Long Govan, 
the one senseless and the other dead. It 
appears they both belonged to Glasgow, 
and, having staid away from the school on 
the afternoon of Monday, they were afiaid 
to go home. Sinclair, who had been in 
the Highlands before, as a last resource, 
roposed that they shuuld go there again. 
‘hey accordingly set off on the Greenock 
road, and had reached [nchinnan, where 
they were stopt for the pontage. The toll- 
keeper advised their return, and about 
night-fall they reached the neighbourhood 
of Govan, nearly worn oyt with fatigue 
_ and hunger. Here they asked at a house 
for a drink of water, which was given them. 
A little farther on they were nearly sink- 
ing, when they mutually exhorted each 
other to try another house; but their con- 
fidence and their hopes had fled; and un- 
able to move forward, they sat down under 
a hedge, where they were found the next 
morning. Fisher had no hat, but he open- 
ed his Bible and placed it upon his head. 
_ Sinclair wept bitterly, and, on Fisher’s a- 
waking from asleep or faint, he wept 
and complained of hunger. He soon re- 
lapsed into a state of insensibility, from 
which he was never to awake. The sur- 
vivor is doing well. 
_ Fire.—On Wednesday the 28th the ex- 
tensive spinning mill of Prinlaws, near 


The fire, which .is said to have originated 
in. the carelessness of a servant, broke out 

» about one o'clock; and so rapid was the 
ess of the flames, that in a few hours 

ie whole was reduced to one mass of 
.gmoking ruins. . The intensity of the burn- 


mg soon rendered abortive. all attempts at _ 


saving any, of the materials ; and the loss, 
oF course, must be considerable. The 
glare of light illuminated the horizon to a 
great distance.. The of the ,wind 
saved the adjacent houses from a similar 


APRIL. 


_Murder.—A. most horrid murder was 
committed in Dublin on the 28th ult. The 


servant of a Captain Peck, in Portland . 


Placey was enticed out of the, house by a 


false story brought by a girl, that her mas- | 


ter had,met ,with.a, dreadful accident in the 
street, and wanted her at a certain place 
named... The servant set out with the im- 


postor, who contrived to slip away on the 


her, arrival at the place, she dis- 
the falsehood of the tale, and on 

returning home found the house robbed, 
., and her mistress murdered in the kitchen, 

with several gashes from a large knife, and 
-woundsapparently inflicted by the blows of 
a red hot poker! Two women are in 
ieustody, one of whom bad formerly been 


Leslie, Fifeshire, was burnt to the ground. — 


in Captain Peck’s service, and was detect- 
ed in offering a bloody L. 1 note for L. 1, 
and, in the house of the other, more of the 
Stolen property was discovered. The de- 
ceased was a young and beautiful woman 
named Thompson, ngt married to Captain 
Peck 

5.—High Court of Admiralty of Scot- 
land,.—-This day came on, before Sir John 
Connell, Knight, Judge Admiral, the trial 
of John M‘Dougal and Archibald Mac- 
lauchlan, charged with using means to cast 
away, sink, and destroy the sloop Mary of 
Port Glasgow, when on a voyage to Gib- 
raltar and Leghorn, and with abstracting 
part of the cargo, the prisoners being own- 
ers of the said vessel, and of which A. Mac- 
Jauchlan was master. In the summer of 
1820, the prisoners fitted out, and freight- 
ed the said sloop at Glasgow, for Gibraltar 
and Leghorn, with a cargo of goods to the 
value of L. 14,000, (on which various po- 
licies of insurance were effected,) which 
they were charged with abstracting from 
the vessel when off the island of Bute, and 
afterwards scuttling and sinking her, with 
intent to defraud the owners of the goods 
and the perséns who had underwritten po- 
licies of insurance upon the vessel and car- 
go. The indictment having been read, the 
Solicitor-General said, he should pags from 
that part of the charge which was laid up- 
on the statute 43q Geo. III. cap. 113, and 
restricted the libel aecordingly.—-M‘Dou- 
gal then pleaded Not Guilty, and Mac- 

uchlan Guilty of the crimes libelled, at 
common law.- An objection was, taken by 
Mr Graham as to. the legality of the cita- 
tion of witnesses, on the ground that they 
had not been served by the proper officers. 
—This objection, however, was overruled, 
the forms.of the Admiralty Court having 
been observed, After counsel had been 
heard as to the relevancy of the indictment, 
the Solicitor-General »!so deserted the diet 
against M‘Dougal, pro ,/oco ct, tempore, 
and both prisoners. were recommitted, to 


be hereafter tried on a new indictment. , 


6.——Public Whipping at Paisley.—Yes- 


_ terday, pursuant to a sentence of the High 


Court of Justiciary, (see p. 284) Henry 
M:Connell, Owen Callaghan, and Malcolm 
Cameron, cotton spinnets, were whipped 
through the streets of Paisley, for attempt- 
ing to assassinate Mr Orr. The prisoners 
were brought from jail fastened. to a cart, 
which proceeded along Sneddon Bridge, ¢s- 
corted by a troop of the 3d dragoons, and 
a detachment of the 41st regiment, under 
the command of Major Godwin. Behind 


and alongside of the prisoners were a party 


of sheriff officers, with the executioner from 


"Glasgow, .who inflicted the, punishment. 


Jobn Colin Dunlop, Esq, Sheriff Depute, 
and Alexander,Campbell, Esq. his substi- 
tute, accompanied aye of the magis- 
trates of Paisley, walked in rear of the pri- 
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soners, another of the magistrates was in 
tront of the whole.on horseback. The su- 
perintendant of police, with a party of po. 
lice officers and watchmen, also attended. 
They proceeded up the High Street and 
Wellmeadow Street, to Well Street, where 
the punishment began. They were again 
whipped on their return at head of New 
Street, afterwards at the Cross, then at foot 
of Moss Street, and lastly at the head of 
New Sneddon Street, at the entrance into 
the jail. The number of lashes they re- 
ceived at each station was 15, amounting 
in whole to 75 lashes each. After the first 
stroke, Cameron stood firm to the repeated 
lashes ; the other two shrunk frequently, 
but not a single cry nor a single indecent 
expression escaped from any of them. ‘The 
streets were crowded by an immense multi- 
tude of spectators, but not the slightest ac- 
cident or disturbance took place. 
10.—Steam Ships.—The great number 
of steam vessels which are about to be em- 
ployed from the port of Leith, present a 
gratifying proof of the enterprising spirit of 
the age. Two steam packets, upwards of 
400 tons each, with 100 horse power, are 
now almost ready for sea, to be employed 
between London and Leith. They are in- 
tended entirely for passengers, and are to 
have upwards of 100 beds. It is calculat- 
ed they will make the passage in sixty 
hours, independent of wind and tide. One 
of them, the City of Edinburgh, was 


_ launched on Saturday the 31st ultimo, from 


Wigram and Green’s yard, Blackwall, and 
went off in grand style, being the largest 
steam vessel ever built in Great Britain, 
and the other, of equal size, will be ready 
in a few days. These vessels, we learn, 
will cost upwards of L.. 20,000 each. 

On Thursday the 5th instant, a beauti- 
ful steam packet was launched at J erth, 
intended to establish a more rapid commu- 
nication between Leith and the north of 
Scotland. This is the longest vessel ever 
known to have been built in the Tay, 
and the largest steam boat ever built in 
Scotland. She is 128 feet in length, 40 
feet in breadth, coppered in the bends, 
with head, quarter galleries, and is to be 
propelled by two engines, 40 horse power 
each. This vessel arrived at Leith on 
Monday last, where her engines are to be 
put on board. We understand that the 
enterprising owners have another of similar 
dimensions building, with the view of es- 
tablishing a regular communication, by 
both ships, alongst the whole coast betwixt 


Leith and Inverness. —There are steam ves- 


sels plying on the Caledonian Canal, and, 
when it is finished, the tourist, embarking 
at London, on board any of the magnificent 


and powerful steam vessels lately launched 


there for the northern trade, may Visit 
Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Inverness, and 
Glasgow, and reach Liverpogl, in these 


conveyances alone, within ten days. This 
circuit is about 1200 miles, and, in good 
weather, could easily be made in 150 hours ; 
thus allowing the traveller 90 hours ashore 
out of the ten days. The passage money, 
including provisions, in best cabin, would 
be below L. 3, 8s. 

13.—Tivial for Killing in a Duel.—At 
the Old Bailey Sessions this morning, Mr 
Christie, and his second, Mr Trail, ap- 
peared to take their trial on an indictment, 
charging them with the wilful murder of 
John Scott at Chalk Farm, in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, on the 16th Febru- 
ary last, (as described at page 283 of this 
volume.) They were dressed in black, 
and appeared deeply impressed with the un- 
fortunate situation in which they stood. They 
both pleaded not guilty. The evidenceaddu- 
ced in this case was the same as we have al- 
ready narrated when given before the Co- 
roner. A number of respectable witnesses 
were examined on the part of the prisoners, 
who gave both a high character for huma- 
nity and mildness of disposition. The ju- 
ry were charged by Mr Justice Abbot, 
and, after having consulted about half an 
hour, they returned a verdict of Not Guii-. 
ty. Messrs Christie and Trail bowed re- 
spectfully to the Court and jury, and were 
immediately discharged from custody. Mr 
Patmore, the friend of the deceased, against 
whom also the Coroner’s jury had brought 
a verdict of wilful murder, did not appear 
to take his trial. 

23.— Riots on the King’s Birth Day.— 
This day being St George’s day, and that 
appointed for the celebration of his Majes- 
ty’s birth day, the same was very generally 
celebrated throughout the ‘country, with 
every demonstration of loyalty and attach- 
ment to his Majesty’s person. The pro- 
ceedings at Edinburgh and Glasgow, on 
the occasion, were of a very boisterous na- 
ture, and have been attended with lament- 
able consequences. In the former city one 
boy was killed, and another dangerously 
wounded, by the bursting of fire-arms, be- 
sides many minor casualties. A number 
of vagabonds insulted and pelted the sol- 
diers who had tired a feu-de-joye in honour 
of the occasion, and porters’ baskets were 
thrown into the midst of the band. Some 

volunteers were so annoyed, that they were 
obliged to turn round and attack the mob, 
which they did with the butt-end of their 
muskets, and gave and received many 
bruises. The succeeded in carrying 8 or 
9 prisoners to the police-office. A few 
panes of glass were broken by a mob of 
sailors in the evening, who brought one of 
the land-waiters’ boxes from Leith in pro- 


cession, and then burnt it. In Glasgow 


squibs and rockets rendered the streets dan- 

gerous. About nine in the evening the 

populace set two tar-barrels on fire opposite 

the gaol, and supplied the bonfire with #ll 
11 
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the paling and other combustibles they 

seize. ‘The police-officers in vain 
tried to stop these depredations. A small 
party of the Sth dragoon guards were 
equally unsuccessful. The magistrates 
next came with a party of the 4\st ‘foot, 
but with no better effect. They were at- 
tacked with sticks and stones, and some of 
them severely wounded. The Lord Pro- 
vost and the gaoler were cut on the head, 
and several gentlemen near them received 
hurts. Not one of the dragoons escaped 
without injury, which they bore with ex- 
emplary patience. After some delay the 
dragoons were reinforced, and then pro- 
ceeded to disperse the mob, endeavouring 
to avoid injuring any one. In the course 
of their evolutions, a large party of the 
mob, men, women, and children, tumbled 
over each other, and the cries of distress 
were dreadful. Many attempted to escape 
over the wooden bridge, which they block- 
ed up by the pressure, and broke down by 
their weight, and a mingled mass fell into 
the water ; and, though it was too shallow 
to drown them, many limbs were broken, 
and other injuries sustained by the fall. 
The police-officers, under the direction of 
the magistrates, rescued the sufferers, and 
took them to the infirmary and other places 
of refuge. ‘Twenty-six are enumerated 
with broken limbs, and smaller hurts to a 
larger amount. One man died almost as 
soon as he was got out of the water. A 
boy was shot in the brain, and a girl in 
the eye, by pistols wantonly fired in the 
streets by the populace. 

30.— Melville Monument. — Saturday 
the 28th being the anniversary of the birth 
day of the late Lord Viscount Melville, the 
foundation of the monument erecting to 
his memory in the centre of St Andrew’s 
Square, by the royal navy and marines of 
the united empire, was laid by Admiral Sir 
David Milne, K.C.B. and Admiral Otway, 
Commander-in-Chief, assisted by other na- 
val officers. An appropriate prayer was 
offered up on the occasion by the very Re- 
verend Principal Baird. The current coins 
of the realm, an almanack, and several 
newspapers, were deposited in a crys‘al 
bottle, hermetically sealed; as also, an ap- 
‘propriate inscription in Latin on the one 
side of a plate of gold, and an English 
translation of it on the other side. There was 
deposited at the same time, and in the same 
‘manner, a plate of silver, with the names 
of the Committee of Management inscrib- 
ed upon it. This structure is to be an ex- 
-act representation of the celebrated column 
of Trajan at Rome, and must consequently 
prove highly ornamental to the splendid 
‘metropolis of Scotland. 

MAY. 

Convicts.—The total number of shi 
which have proceeded from Great Britain 
with convicts to New South Wales within 


the last 10 years, is 78, number of con- 
victs, 13,713.53 of the former the number 
in 1820 was 17 ; of the latter, in the same 
year, 2718. From Ireland total number 
of ships for the last ten years, 28 ; number 
of convicts in ditto, 4212; of the former, 
in 1620, the number was six ; of convicts, 
843. Grand total of ships, 106, ditto of 
convicts, 17,925. 

CIRCUIT INTELLIGENCE.—Perth.— 
The Circuit Court was opened here on the 
14th April, when James Murray was 
brought to the bar, accused of writi 
threatening letters to the Duke of Atholl. 
By the indictment it appeared, that in the 
month of July 1820, the prisoner had writ- 
ten to his Grace, offering to make known, 
in a private conversation, a conspiracy, in 
which tae Duke, as Lord Lieutenant of the 
county, was materially interested. His 
Grace accordingly met him in the porter’s 
lodge at Dunkeld, when the prisoner pre- 
sented him with a letter, in which he stat- 
ed that he had claims upon the estate of 
Soilzary, now the property of the Duke ; 
and that, unless his Grace would instantly 
give him the sum of L. 5000, or a cheek 
upon his banker for that amount, his life 
should pay the forfeit. In the letter he 
stated, that he would allow five minutes 
for consideration, and that if the Duke did 
not, within that space, comply with his 
demand, the prisoner had two pistols in his 
possession, with the one of which he would 
blow his Grace’s brains out, and with the 
other his own, being determined not to 
survive the loss of his property. By the 
manly and decisive conduct of his Grace, it 
appeared, the prisoner’s attempt was frus- 
trated, and his person secured. The pri- 
soner, a tall elderly looking man, pleaded 
Guilty. Mr Urquhart, counsel for the 
pannel, urged, in alleviation of the crime, 
the obvious defect of intellect which it im- 
plied, and endeavoured to show that there 
was no serious intention on the part of the 
prisoner to commit murder, who never 
doubted to accomplish his object by threats 
alone. Lord Succoth, in awarding the 
punishment of seven years’ transportation 
beyond seas, represented the heinous na- 
ture of the offence in the eye of the law, 
and its pernicious consequences, even 
where the threatened violence is not accom- 
plished—ithe alarm and disquiet it occa- 
sions to individuals, to families, and to so- 
ciety—considered the murderous intention 
of the pannel too evident, and that the 
steadiness and courage of his Grace alone 
saved the life of a nobleman not more ad- 
mired for his public conduct than his pri- 
vate virtues. 

The following other convictions took 
place at this Circuit, viz. James Thornton, 
for theft and housebreaking,. 14 years ; 
and Ebenezer Brown, for culpable homi- 
cide, seven years’ transportation. Peter 
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Wallace, John Robertson, John Shaw, and 
William Smart, were tried for assault and 
robbery on the streets of Dundee. The 
jury found the prisoners guilty of theft, 
and their counsel argued that no sentence 
could follow on such a verdict. Lord 
Hermand remitted the case to the High 
Court of Justiciary. 
Dumfries.—Barbarous Murder.—The 
Court was opened here on the 30th April, 
when James Gordon, alias O’Donnel, an 
ignorant Irish labourer, was found guilty 
of murdering John Elliot, a poor pedlar 
boy, rather weak in his intellect, at a soli- 
tary place on the farm of Upper Cassock, 
in the parish of Eskdalemuir, in Novem- 
ber last, and robbing him of his pack. 
From the evidence, which was long and of 
a circumstantial nature, it appeared that 
the pannel, James Gordon, fastened him-- 
self on the unfortunate youth for three 
days, although they had no previous ac- 
quaintance: was seen entering with him 
into the wilds of Eskdalemuir about three 
o’clock in the afternoon, and, on the even- 
ing of the same day, was again seen emerg- 
ing from these wilds alone, and in posses- 
sion of and selling articles from the pack, 
which was identified as having belonged to 
the murdered boy; and farther, that the 
instrument apparently made use of in com- 
mitting the mumer was a clog, which was 
on the foot of Gordon when they were last 
seen together. The jury returned a viva 
voce verdict, unanimously finding him 
guilty ; and he was sentenced to be exe- 
cuted on the 6th of June, and his body 
given for dissection. The criminal behav- 
ed, during the address of the Lord Justice 
Clerk, in a very unbecoming manner, tre- 
quently exclaiming that he had never 
touched the clogs, and that he had not 
got justice; and when the Judge earnestly 
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called on him to prepare for eternity, and 
to throw himself on the Redeemer, he mut- 
tered between his teeth, ** I renounce it— 
I renounce it !” 

Duncan M‘Dougald, for theft, seven 
years’ transportation; John Scott, and 
James Halliday, shop-breaking, six months’ 
imprisonment ; Joseph Ivison, for breach 
of trust, nine months imprisonment. 

At the Glasgow circuit, on the IlJth 
April, five boys, about 14 years of age, were 
convicted of housebreaking and theft, four 
of whom were sentenced to }4 years’ trans- 
portation, and the other, William Muir, to 
be hanged, which sentence has been since 
commuted to banishment for life. William 
Leonard Swan, messenger in Airdrie, ac- 
cused of issuing a forged note on the 8th 
November last, in the house of Angus 
Mitchell, change-keeper itt Airdrie, pur- 
porting to be of the Paisley banking com- 
pany, for L.53; and of passing another of 
the same amount, inthe house of John 
Smellie, change-keeper, Clarkston, was 
found guilty, and was executed ihere on 
the 16th May, pursuant to his sentence. 
A number of other convictions for minor 


"offences took place, and were followed by 


sentences of transportation or imprison- 
ment for various periods. 

At Inverness, on the 4th May, seven 
men were put to the bar accused of forcibly 
carrying off the person of Bailie Francis 
Taylor from Elgin, during an election 
struggle ; but were found not guilty. Se- 
veral individuals were then convicted of 
mobbing, assaulting, and wounding, James 
Brander, writer in -Golspy, and a sheriff- 
officer in Dornoch, while endeavouring to 
execute a warrant of ejectment against the 
pannels and others; they were sentenced 
to six months’ imprisonment. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


I. CIVIL. 


March 30.—The honour of knighthood confer- 
red on Lieut.-General John Hope. 

May 22.—Mr John W. Turner to be Professor 
of Surgery to the College of Surgeons. 

June 6.—Dr Home to be Professor of the Prac- 


tice of Physic, in the University of Edinburgh, in 


room of the late Dr Gregory. 


Members to serve in Parliament. 


Borough of Beeralston—Lord Lovaine. 

Borough of Orford—Marquis of Londonderry, 
(late Lord Castlereagh.) 

Borough of Ludgershall—Earl of Brecknock. 

County of Down—Matthew Forde of Seaford. 

ibe of Andover—Thomas Asshiton Smith, 
unior. 

Shire of Home Drummond. 

Borough of St Ives—Sir Christopher Hawkins. 

Borough of Lymington—William Manning. 


Il. ECCLESIASTICAL. 
May 1.—The Rey. Rdbert Kirkwood ordained 


minister of the parish of Holywood, presbytery of 
Dumfries. 

5,—Rev. Charles Hope ordained minister of 
the united parishes of Lamington and Wandell, 
presbytery of Biggar. 

10.—Rev. James Maclagan inducted to the 
church of Kinfauns, presented by the Earl of 
Mansfield. 

Mr*Thomas Watson ordained minister of the 
united parish of Thankerton and Covington, pres- 
bytery of Biggar. 

14.—The Earl of Findlater has Mr 
John Ferrie to the parish and church of Banff. 

The Earl of Kintore has presented Mr R. J. 
Brown to the church and parish of Drumblade. 

Mr Scott of Gala has presented Mr Nathaniel 


‘Patterson to the church and parish of Gallashiels. 


17.—The Associate congregation of Langholm 
have given an unanimous call to the Rev. John 
Dobie, Conbuth, to be their pastor. Anil 

26.—The trustees of the late James Wilkie, 
Esq. of Foulden, have presented Mr Alexand¢’ 
Christison, preacher of the gospel, to the chur 
— of Foulden, in the county of Ber 
wick, 
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2 L. Gds. Cornet and Sub Lt. Reid, to be Lt. vice 

Grieve, superseded 20th Mar. 1821. 

Lord F. Conyngham, Cornet and Sub 

Lieut. 23d April 

6 Dr. G. Gen. Hon. R. Taylor, from 5 Dr. G. 
Col. viee Earl of Carhampton, dead 

50th do, 

7 Capt. C. H. Somerset, from h. p. Cape 

orps, Capt. vice Fawcett, h. 21 

Dr. (rec. dif.) 3d May, 

9Dr. Hon. G. Vaughan, Cornet by purch, 

vice Jones, ret. 10th do. 

19 Lieut. Georges, Capt. by purch. vice 

Maj. Skelton, ret. 3d do. 

Cornet Hall, Lt. by purch. do. 

W. J. T. Fagg, Cornet, by purch. do, 

Lt. Welsh, Capt. vice Clarke, dead 


19th April. 
Ens. Clay, Lieut. do. 
2d Lt. Copson, from 21 F. Ens. do. 
13 Lieut. Waterman, Capt. by purch, vice 
Ens. Tinling, Lieut. by purch. do. 
Gent. Cadet H. King, Ens. vice O’- 
Ryan, ret, 2d do. 
J. Jones, Ens. by purch. vice = 
0. 


Gent. Cadet W. M. Brownrigg, fm. R. 
Mil. Coll. Ens. vice Clayton, 36 F. 

10th do. 
16 Lt. Walton, Capt. vice Thurlow, dead 
26th April. 
Ens. W. G. Earl of Erroll, from 895 F. 
Lieut. 3d May. 

21 — Beet, 2d Lt. vice Copson,5 F. _ 
19th April. 
22 t. Dennie, Maj. by purch. vice Lt.- 
ol. Shaw, ret. do. 
Lt. Byrne, Capt. by purch. do. 
Ens. Corfield, Lt. by purch. do. 
Gent. Cadet L. C. Vise. Falkland, fm. 


5 F. 


R. Mil. Coll. by purch. do. 

26 Bt. Maj. C. S. Campbell, Maj. vice Far- 
quharson, dead 10th May. 

Lieut. Dunn, Capt. do. 

Ens, Fraser, Lieut. do. 

W. E. Hay, Ensign do. 

35 Lieut.-Col. Moffat, fm. 1 Ceyl. R. Lt.- 
Col. vice Pelly,h.p.56F. Sd do. 

36 Ensign Clayton, from 13 F. Ens. vice 
M‘Cabe 10th do. 

Ens. M‘Cabe, Qua. Mast. vice Kemp, 

dead do. 

41 Bt. Major Chambers, Major by purch. 
vice Bt. Lt.-Col. Frend, ret. d do. 

Lt. O’Reilly, Capt. do. do. 

Ens. Caldwell, Lt. do. do. 

G. Todd, Ens. do. do. 

56 Lt. Gun, Capt. vice Barry, dead 3d do. 
Ens. Palmer, Lieut. do. 

73 Lt. Auber, fm, h. p. 67 F. vice Cre 
bell, dead 26th April. 

85 H. M. Gordon, Ens. vice Lord Erroll, 
prom. 16 F. 5d May. 


2W.1.R. Lt. Fox, from h. p. 99 F. Paym. oo 


Dely, res. 0. 
1Ceyl. R. Lt.-Col. Sullivan, fm. h. p. 56 F. Lt.- 
Col. vice Moffat, 355 F. do. 
Cape C. Cav. Capt. De Visme, from h. p. 21 Dr. 
Capt. (pay. diff.) vice C. H. Somer- 
set, 7 Dr. G. do. 
Roy. Art. 2d Capt. Molesworth, fm. h. p. 2d Capt. 
- vice Curtis, h. p. 21st April. 
1st Lt. Griffin, fm. h. p. Ist Lt. 7th do. 
2d Lt. Miller, do. 
Edridge, fm. h. p. 2d Lt. 


Miscellaneous. 


Lt.-Col. Bell, h. p. to be Dep. Qua. 
Mast. Gen. at Cape of G Hope, 
vice Warre, res. _ 26th do. 

T. Allan, Hosp. Assist, vice Moon, “rs 

do. 

Hosp. Assist. R. Moir, fm. h. p- Hosp. 
Assist. vice Bruce, cancelled 3d do. 
ces. 


do. 


Exchanges. 


Lieut. Col. Napier, from 41 F. with Bt. Col. Mor- 
rison, h. p, Sicil. Regt. 
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Bt. Mates » from 91 F. with Capt. Mann, 
p- 

— Wilson, from 28 F. rec. diff. with Capt. 

Kidd, h. p. 60 F. 

Capt. rw from 21 F. with Capt. Jack, h. p. W. 


Taylor, from 37 .F. with Capt. Thoreau, 


h. 0 
Posen, from 50 F. with Capt. Anderson, 
h. i York Chass. 
unning, from 69 F. ree. diff. with Capt. 
Williams, h. p, 25 Dr. 
a from 55 F. with Capt. Daniell, h. 
p- 
: se from 82 F. with Captain Martin, 
_ bp. 62 
from 2 F. with Lieut. Windus, 
Gordon, from 81 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Norman, h. p, 54 F. 
Wilkins, from 87 F. with Lieut. Cox, h. p. 
Cornet Richardson, from 4 Dr. G. with Cornet 
Lisle, 4 Dr. 
2d Lt. Bruce, 21 F. with Ensign Bailey, h. p. 1 
Gar. Bn. 
— Bunbury, from 91 F, with Ensign Mallet, 
-p. 37 F 


Paym, Goddard, from 55 F. with Capt. Fisher, h. 
Stafl Surg Macleod, with Staff-Surg. M‘Diarmid, 
p- 
Roy, with Staff-Surg. Clarke, h. p. 


— Assist. M‘Cabe, with Hosp. Assist. Watson, 
p- 


Resignations and Retirements. 


Lt.-Col. Shaw, 22 F. 
——— Frend, 41 F. 
Major Skelton, 19 Dr. 
Light, 13 F. 
Cornet Jones, 9 Dr. 
Ensign O’Ryan, 15 F. 


Superseded. 
Lieut. Grieve, 2 Life Gds. 


Appointment cancelled. 
Hosp. Assist. A. Bruce, from h. p. 


Deaths. 


Lieut.-Gen. Read, late of 1 Life Gds. at Rome 
20th Apr. 1821. 

Maj.-Gen. Bateman, East Ind. Comp. Ser. 

Lieut.-Col. Fetherstonhaugh, h. p. 46 F. 


Inglis, h. p. 126 F. 27th Mar. 
Maj. Farquharson, 26 F. Edinburgh Ist May. 
—— Fetherston, 47 F. Fort George Barracks, 


Bombay 15th Nov. 1820. 
—— Howard, 70 F. London 19th May 1821. 
— Taylor, h. p. 38 F. Summerset, near Par- 


sonstown, lreland 6th Feb. 
—— Donzel, h. p. Meuron’s Regt. 2d Mar. 
Capt. Rynd, late Invalids, Brecknock  3lst do. 
—_ m, h. p. Meuron’s Reg. 8th do. 


Lieut. De L’Etang, 17 Dr. Poorbunder, on his 
way to Bombay 6th Oct. 1820, 
——— M‘Dougall, 30 F. Secunderabad, Madras 


26th 
Buckeridge, Roy. Eng. 12th Apr. 1821. 
——— Daniel Green, late Invalids, Portsmouth 


27th Feb. 
—— Farr, h. p. 28 F. 5th Dee. 1820. 
—— Lo »h. p. 58 F, llth Oct. 


—— Vandyke, h. p. Waggon Train, France 


17th Mar. 1821, 
Hill, h. p. York Fuz. ; 
Vogelly, h. p. Hompesch’s Rif. 
Cornet Clayton, h. p. Queen’s Amer. Ra. New 
Brunswick ist Dec. 1819. 
Ens. Norcott. 89 F. Kyater, Madras 


15th Oct. 1820, 
— Gordon, h. p. 60 F. 9th Mar. 1821, 
—— Smith, h. p. 79 F. j 
—— Barber, h. p. 101 F. Boltington, near Mac- 
clesfield 22d Apr- 
Quar.-Mast. Kemp, 36 F. Zante 2d Jan. 
Harper, 49 F. Ballinasole 7th May. 
Murray, h p, Manx. F. I. 
23d July 1820. 
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Kept at Edinburgh, in the Observatory, Caltonhill, 


_N.B,—The Observations are made twice every day, namely, at eight o’clock in the morning, and 
—_ — the evening. The morning observations in the first column are made on the Register 
ermom . i 


very cold, unshine. 

.592|M. 47 N.W Sunsh. with 25 { M. 32 | .S67|M. 51 

Ditto, snow M. 2 .573|M. 

N. W.[Dito, § 26 { |M- 


Cble. Dull, fair, o4$ M. 27 M. 


Ther. | Baro. — Wind.| Weather. Ther. | Baro. — \Wind.| Weather. 
M. 52 |29,765|M. 56 Clear and M. 29 |29.773|M. 52 Foren. suns. 
M. Me oggy, Wl M. Showers 
M. a air u Ni. 32 7 air, 
M. air foren. 28 air, wit 
46 | 545 |Chle. jrain aftern. 46 3535/2 
5 { M. 59 .188/M. Fair day, 21 M. 33 |29.999/M. 551], Ditto, but 
BE. 53 |28.999/E. 54 rain night. E. 46] very cold. 
6 { M. 36] .99Y M. 54 Ss. W Dull foren. o9$|M. 503} .960 M. 52 E. Fair, dull, 
E. 49 |29.170/E. 545 |sun aftern. ““\IE. 48 | .825/E. 48 d v. cold. 
{ M. 56 .195|M. 521}, Fair foren. 93 { M. 29 | .790|M. an [Dun with 
50| train aftern. 44] 49 thailshowets, 
8 { M. 356 | .445|M. 53 Chle Faix, with 
M 
E. 
ik. 


58 | 54. [Foren. suns. on { M. 283) .446)M. 47) F. hvy. hail, 
51 | aftern. ‘UE. 44] .JO7/E. . hvy. rain, 
55 | .441)M. 54 N.W Sunshine, 28 { M. .765|M. 46 N Rain morn. 
12\/E. 48 | 55 **lwith hail. E. 43 | sh. day, 
{ M. 35 | .102/M. |Fair, with 99 M. 32] .904/M.  [Dull, fair, 
49] 54 * Jsunshine EK. 48 | .930/E. and v. cold. 
{ M. 50 | .10:/M. 48 tig Sunsh. fore. |} . { M. 513) .999)M. 56) Fair, with 
M. 28.991) M. eavy rain f. M. 54 |50.102)M. 
45,| 53 W-Sunshine. Quantity of rain, 1.846. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. . 

S1nCE the date of our last, vegetation has made little progress fur the season. The 
temperature throughout the whole of May was exceedingly low, often approaching to 
frost in the night, particularly towards the latter end of that.month. The rain that fell 
in course of the two last weeks in May amounted to little miore than halfean inch, and 
what has hitherto fallen since the commencement of the present month, added, will 
s‘arcely amount, on the whole, to an inch in depth. The ground is consequently ex- 
tremely dry, and though the temperature for a few days past be considerably elevated, 
(the thermometer standing at 72° in the shade, 15th June, 12 o’clock noon,) yet the 
want of moisture prevents the growing eerns from acquiring any thing like luxuriance. 
Wheat comes in the ear under unfavourable circumstances, and the ear will not be so 
heavy, as the appearance of the plants in winter gave reason to expect. Oats are much 
in want of rain, and barley would improve by a few genial showers. The hay crop 
will be deficient everywhere. In referring to the monthly report in this Magazine for 
1819 and 1820, it will be observed, that rye grass in the former year came in flower on 
the 12th June, and last season ash trees were in full leaf by the 27th May; and it may 
be remarked, that, at the same places this season, ash trees were not in full leaf before 
the 10th instant, and rye grass will not open its flowers for some days. Other appear- 
ances prove that vegetation is at least a week later than it was at the corresponding pe- 
riod the two past seasons. Field potatoes are at least ten days later than usual, but un- 
der the present temperature, every growing plant will advance rapidly towards maturity, 
but without moisture at the root, the stems of annual plants must be unusually short. 
The present state of the soil is rather unfavourable for giving a braird of turnips, par- 
ticularly in strong lands. Pasture grass is uncommonly low, and cattle are falling in 
price. Grain is also sold below a fair remunerating price for the grower, and labourers 
are not so regularly employed since the Spring work was over, nor will the hay harvest 
this season afford much employment. Fruit suffered considerably by the cold weather 
in May, but still in many orchards a tolerable sprinkling of apples have set. 

15th J une. 
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Wheat. 


Bls. 


Prices. 


AV. pr. 


Barley. 


Oats, 


Pease. 


1821. 


Oatmeal. 


B&P. 


Bls. 


Peck. 


Bls. 


Peck. 


417 
521 


s.d. s.d. 


s. d. 


526125 6 310/29 
422/260 520/29 4 
265 55 0150 11 
28 0 540/51 10 


s. d,s.d. 
170210 
17 0 206 
180216 
19 6 240 


s.d.s.d. 
150180 
146176 
130179 
156190 


Ss. d.s.d. 
136160 
136 160 
140166 
150180 


d 
0 
0 22 
0 
0 


May 15 


June 5 


29 


506 
508 
512 


372 


to 


d. 
10 
10 
10 
ll 


Glasgow. 


Wheat, 240 ibs. 


Vats, 264 Ibs. 


Barley, oZU ibs. 


Pse. 


Dantzie. 


For.red.| British. 


Irish. 


British. 


English. 


Scots. 


Stir. Mea. 


140 Ibs. 


flour. 
2S0 Ibs. 


Ss d, 
34 35 0 
54 35 0 
54 35 0 


s. s. 
52125 
52/25 
52125 


s. d. 
33 0 
35 0 
55 0 
33 0 


146 
140 


156 


. ds. de 


140169 


169 
169 


176 


s.d.s. d. 
22 0 23 6 
220% 6 
22 0 2356 
220236 


d. s. 
19 0200 
190 216 
190216 
190216 


Ss. 
17 
17 
17 
\7 


s. ad. |: 
19 6 
19 6 
19 6 
19 6 


e Ss. Ss. 


48 50 
48 50 
48% 350 
48 


Haddington. 


Datkeith. 


Wheat. 


Prices. 


AV, pr. 


Barley. 


Oats. 


Pease. 


1821, 


Oatmeal. 


Per Boll. Per Pek- 


d. s.d. 
26 0 50 6 
26 0 31 6 
28 0 526 
29 0 326 


Ss. 

28 1 
29 5 
50 4 
0 


15 
16 
18 
18 


0 


S 
12 16 O 
21 0/13 17 O 
15 19 0} 14 1 
15 19 6 


20 0 


23 0 
226 


& 


Se 
i21 
i2 1 


141 


coon 


June 


May 14 
21 
28}15 


14 
14 


s.d. 5. 


015 0 
015 


London. 


1821. 


! Oats. 


Beans. 


Pease. 


Flour, 28U!b. Quar. 


Potat. 


i’igeon. 


Tick. 


Fin 


2d. 


Loaf. 


May 14 
21 
28) 
June 4 


S. 
16 
14 
14 2 
16 


25 


Ss |S. 
24 
24 


22 26 


4/24 26 
20 25 


25 26) 2 


Se 


20 28} 3 


24 27 
25 56 
22 28) 5 


26 50 
40/26 50 
50 


Ss. 


45 50 
46 50 
45 50 
45 50 


S. | S. 


Ss. Ss. 
40 45/0 
40 
10 45)0 
40 45)0 


Liverpool. 


Rye, 
per qr. 


Flour. 


Vatm. 240ib. 


240 fb. 


Irish. 


Amer: 
196 1b. 


Eng. 


Scots. 


Ss. 
54 


36 
56 


58155 37 
58,55 37 


s. 
50/33 35 0 
34 57/5456 


21 


0} 21 
0} 21 352124 


Ss. Ss. s. 
21 27/24 


27124 


25|20 
257/20 
25}20 
25|20 


Ss 


England and Wales. 


Rye. 


Brley. 


Oats. 


Beans. 


d. | 5. 
8 | 23 
10 | 24 
4-| 26 


2/20 2 


ara 


Average Prices of Corn in Scotland for the Four Weeks preceding May 19. 
Wheat, 52s. 1d.—Rye, 34s. 


VOL. VIII. 


‘Oatmeal, per boll, 15s. 


.—Barley, 25s. 2d.—Oats, 20s. 2d.—-Beans, 30s. 6d.—Pease, 30s, 2d. 
9d.—Bear or Big, 22s. 10d. 


— 
May 16 8 2 
25 8 i 
30 
June 6 8 
May 14 210 146174 a 
25 14 2035 146174 
June 1 it 20 0 146174 
54 55 0 15 206 | 15 0174 
Bols.| 
Ss. Ss. d. 
May 18] 554 12 156 
25} 601 12 156 
June 515 14 180 6 16 6 1 
485 13 17 0 6 17 6 1 
per qr. Rye. Barley. Boing. Grey. 
1s sis sts. Ss. S |S m| Ss. | 
30 62/50 32} 22 28 30 32 2 38/28 30 
50 62/28 30| 20 27 8 50 
36 62|26 28] 20 27 28 50 
34 62/24 20 28 30 52 | 
1821 Oats. | Barley. Beans, | Pease, 
45 Ib. 60 Ib. per qr- | per qr | 
s.d. s d. s. d.jS | S Se | Se Se 
May 15172 8 312 5 2 7129310) —— | 31 54 | 26 44 93 
227172 62 5 2 7/2 8310] —— | 34] 26 44 23 4 
2917 2 & #12 6 2 —— | 351 54 26 44 | 23 
June 5172 8 812 6 2 $210 310} —— | 51 54] 26 44 23 ; 
| Wht.| |) | Pease. 
s. de | s. s. s. dls. d. 
52 Of Sl 8] 29 1/18 9 
12 51 33 6] 30 1/18 2 
19}51 5} 54 30 2/15 9 
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Register.—Commereial Report. 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


PRICES CURRENT.—June 9, 1821]. 


TEA, Bohea, perlb. . . 
Congou, 
Souchong, 

Sucar, Musc. cwt. 

B. P. Dry Brown, . 


Mid. Good, & Fine Mid. 


Fine and very fine, . 
Brazil, Brown, . . . 


White, ° 


Refined, Double Loaves, ° 
Powder ditto, . . 
Single ditto... .. .. 
Small Lumps, Me 
Large ditto, . .. 
Crushed Lumps, . 

Mo.tassEs, British, . . 

CorreE, Jamaica, * . 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 
Fine and very fine, 

Dutch, Triage & very ord. 
Ord. good, & fine ord. 

St Domingo,. . . 

PIMENTO (in Bond), Ib. . 

SprritsJam. Rum 160.P. 
Brandy, gal. 
Geneva, . . 
Aqua, . 

WINEs, Clar. Ist Gr. bhd. 
Portugal Red, pipe, . 
Spanish White, butt. . 
Teneriffe, pipe, . . 

Locwoop, Jamaica, ton, 
Honduras, . . .. 
Campeachy, . . 

Fustic, Jamaica, . . 

qaCuba, . .. 

{np1Go, Caraccas fine, Ib. 

T1iMBER, Amer. Pine, foot, 
Ditto Oak, e 
Honduras Mahogany, 

Tar, American, brl.. . 
Archangel, ° e 

TaLtow, Rus. Yel. Candle, 
Home melted, cwt. . 

HEmP, Riga Rhine, ton, 
Petersburgh Clean, . 

Fuax, Riga Th. & Dr. Ra. 

Dutch, . . 

Mats, Archangel, 

BRISTLEs, Peters. Firsts, 

ASHES, Petersburgh Pearl, 
Montreal ditto, cwt. 

Ort, Whale, tun, . . 
Cod, 

Tosacco, Virg. fine, Ib. 

inferior, . . 

CortTons, Bowed Georgia, 

Island, fine, . . 
Demerara & Berbice, 

Pernambucco,’ . 
Maranham, 
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(June 
@— — @ —|2 332 4 
—|— —/2 8 3 0 
59s. 65 56 58 | 56 58 | 
76 86 59 69 | 60 65 
80 86 70 80 | 70 77 
21 27 | 24 27 
; —_ — 33 48 | 33 45 | 
130 145 _ — |123 130 
| 106 110 on — | 90 108 
} 94 98 some — | 94 105 
— 129 l 
95 
120 135 115 
ete 122 126 110 
74 
210030) 1 9 
a 4 0 
1 10 
6 6 
| 45 
34 300 
30 
55 28 
£7 10 8 6 10 
8 6 10 
8 
7 | 7 0 
9 
9s 6d I 7 10 0 
1 6 
3 0 
1 4 0 1l 
= 16 0 
18 16 6 
51 44 6 
54 
44 42 
39 38 
55 57 
50 44 
79 : 65 
13 
40 
4} 44 42 
37 36 42 
£24 26 22 10 ; 
84 (p.bri. 22 23 
$7] 63 74 0 6 
sin 54) 4 43 0 2} 
—|09} O11) 0 9 
2 0 1 2 
ane 1 2 0 11 
—f1l) 1 2 1 1 
—/10 1 1] 011 
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Course of Exchange, London, June 8.—Amsterdam, 12 : 18. 


sight, 12 : 15. 
Altona, 38 : 11. 
on the Maine, 1594. Madrid, 36. 
Genoa, 44. Lisbon, 49}. 
Cork, 84 per cent. 


Rotterdam, 12 : 19. 
Oporto, 493. 


Prices of Bullion per oz.—Portugal 


Cadiz, 363. Gibraltar, 304. 


gold in coin, L.3 : 17 : 9. 
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Ditto, at 


Antwerp, 12: 12. Hamburgh, 38 : 10. 
Paris, 3 days sight, 25: 85. 


Bourdeaux, 26: 20. Frankfort 
Leghorn, 47. 


Rio Janeiro, 49. Dublin, 9 per cent. 


Foreign gold in 


bars, L.3:17:104. New Doubloons, L. 3: 14 : 3. New dollars, LL. 0 : 4: 10. 


Silver in bars, standard L.0: 4: I1. 


Premiums of Insurance at Lloyd’s.—Guernsey or Jersey, 12s. 6d.—Cork or Dublin, 


12s. 6d.—Belfast, 12s. 6d.—Hamburgh, 10s. 6d.—Madeira, 15s. 9d.—Jamaica, 
30s.—Greenland out and home, 4 gs. to 6 gs. 


Weekly Prices of the Public Funds, from May 16 to June 6, 1821. 


May J6.| May 23. | May 30.| June 6. 


Bank stock, ...... 


seee| 226 228 2323 


3 per cent. reduced, 
3 per Cent. CONSOIS, 


733 743 753 “765 


743 742 76 


34 per cent. do... 


833 85 864 


4 PEF COME. 923 944 94} 
5 per Cent. NAVY ANNUItICS, LODE 109% 1103 
India Stock, ...... 233} | — 
Bonds, 4d 45 p.| 52 p. 47 p. 
Exchequer bills, 0. pals 3p-| 2p. p. 


Consols for account, 


oo se 


79 77 77% 


French 5 per cents. sro 


83 f. 95. atin 


87f. 25 ¢. 


ALPHABETICAL List of ENGLISH BANKRUPTS, announced between the 20th 
April and 20th May 1821 ; extracted from the London Gazette. 


Adams, J. Stainford, corn-merchant 

Allison, G. Bishop Wearmouth, rope-maker 

Ambrose, W. Clapton, carpenter 

-Avety, J. Barnstaple, shopkeeper 

Bailey, W. H. Cheltenham, banker : 

Barnet, J. jun. West-street, West Smithfield, vic- 
tualler 

Baverstock, R. Brompton, plumber 

Beardmore, E. Newcastle-under-Lyme, shoemaker 

Blunsum, W. B. Stamford, grocer 

— J. ,. Liverpool, vinegar-maker and mer- 


chant 

Bosher, T. of Slate End, near Wallingford, dealer 
in timber 

Bruton, G. N. Devizes, coach-maker ; 

Buttery, S. West Stockwith, Nottinghamshire, 
maltster 

Cameron, J. Suckley, Worcester, farmer 

Clarke, F. Gainsborough, draper 

Collin, S. Woodlesford, York, blacksmith 

Coney, T. Sculthorpe, Norfolk, miller 

Copland, S. jun. Blackheath, victualler 

Corri, N.Golden-square, dealer in music, &c. 

Crumble, G. and Carr, J. York, tobacco-manu- 
facturers 

Curwen, J. Great East Cheap, tea-broker 

Dawson, R. Norwich, linen-draper 

Dean, J. Bingley, York, builder ; 

Demayne, W. Otvidley, York, worsted-spinner 

Devereux, W. H, Calais, merchant 

Dicken, J. Shrewsbury, upholsterer 

Driver, J. and M. Bristol, cabinet-makers 

Essex, M. of Coventry, and Wood-strect, Cheap- 
side, silk-manufacturer 

Fate, W. late of Settle, Yorkshire, cabinet-maker 

Fowler, G. Collumpton, Devon, hosier | 

Franke, R. sen, Newark-upon-Trent, miller 

French, R. Wimpole, Cambridgeshire, shopkeep- 


er 

Gilbert, J. Church-street, Mile End New Town, 
victualler 

Glover, B. late of Bread-street, but now of Wat- 

a ling-street, Manchester, warehouseman 

tioodair, J. late of Chorley, Lancaster, cotton 
spinner 


Gorton, J. Henry-street, Hampstead Road, smith 
Greenwood, T.jun. Preston, Lancaster, upholster- 


er 

Hall, H. and Hall, J. Upper Thames Street, and 
Wolverhampton, iron-merchants 

Hawkins, J. Farucombe, Surrey, crape-manufac- 
turer 

Hannington, S. Putney, ironmonger 

Hebdin, W. Leeds, Hebdin, A. O, Parliament- 
street, and Brown, J. sen. Leeds, merchants 

Henshaw, J. Glocester-place, Portman-square, 
bookseller 

Hulkes, T. E. Rochester, miller 

Hunton, G. Cateaton-street, linen and ,woollen- 

factor warehouseman 

Jerry, J. Kirton, Suffolk, maltster 

Kelsey, B. Nuneaton, innkeeper 

Killick, W. Cheam, Surrey, coal-merchant 

King, W. Worcester, draper 

Kyffen, J. Lime House Hole, dealer ; 

Laghton, J. late of Arbourn Square, Commercial 
Road, mariner 
Lawledge, M. Harley-street, Cavendish Square, 
upholsterer 
Lawton, R. Bottoms Within Stayley, Cheshire, 
clothier 

Lee, J. Sunderland, grocer , 

Lyon, J. Marsham-street, Westminster, cooper 

Lubbren, F. M. Busy Cottage, Northumberland, 
iron-founder 

Mayers, M. Upper Fountain-place, City Road, 
merchant 

Menke, D. T. Primrose-street, Bishopsgate-street 
Without, merchant 

Morgan, J. Stroud, linen-draper 

Mulligan, T. Bath, silk-merchant 

Nathan, J. Westbury-upon-Trim, music-seller, 
& 


Payne, T. and D. Cateaton-street, warehousemen 
Phillips, P. Tong, Salop, butcher 

Phillips, J. B. Bartlett’s Buildings, jeweller 


* Pound, C. and W. H. Cloth Fair, woollen-drapers 


Richards, W. Shoreditch, soap-maker 
Ryder, J. and J. New Malton, merchants 
Richardson, G. Horneastle, groeer 
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Roberts, H. Holywell, Flintshire, 
Roe, E. Chadkirk-within-Romily, 

printer 
Roe, W. Lower East Smithfield, wheelwright 


hester, calico- 


Sealey, H. W. Stamford, upholsterer 

Shepherd, J. jun. Pirton and Houghton, R. Bad- 
sey, Worcester, dealers 

Smart, W. Bishopgate-street, carpenter 

Smith, J. Patrington, in Holderness, linen-draper 

Spencer, W. Bristol, corn-factor 

Stodart, R. and M, Strand, booksellers 

Tate, J. cx A provision-merchant 

Thomas, H. W. Wolverhampton, upholsterer 

Thompson, H. Sculecoates, Yorkshire, merchant 

Turner, D. Whitechapel Road, timber-merchant 

Turner, S. Stock Exchange, Capel Court, stock- 
broker 

Vaughan, E. Monythusloane, Monmouthshire, 
apothecary and coal-merchant 

Waller, M. late of Stone, Staffordshire, victualler 


Regisier.—Births. ‘June 


Wall, R. Sutton-street, SSho, carpenter 

Walls, T. Webber-street, and Lambeth Marsh, 
hat-manufacturers 

Ward, J. late of mee brewer 

Watmough, J. Orford, Lincolnshire, farmer 

Welsh, J. High Holborn, master-mariner 

Westaway, J. Exeter, watchmaker 

Wetton, J. James, W. and Payne. jun, Wood- 
street, and of Coventry and Nuneaton, rib- 
bon-manufacturers 

Wharton, R. and H. Little Crosby, Lancaster, 
joiners 

Wilkinson, G. York, linen-draper 

Williams, L. W. Fleet-street, wine-merchant 

Wilmot, D. Princes-street, Rotherhithe, mariner 

Wolferstan, J. Chichester, ironmonger 

Wood, T. Lake Loch, Yorkshire, maltster 

Woodcock, C. Norwich, coach-maker 

Young, J. jun. Romsey, upholsterer 


ALPHABETICAL List of ScoTcH BANKRUPTCIES and’ DIVIDENDS, announced 
May 1821, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


S5EQUESTRATIONS. 


Burrell, Robert, Cupar Fife, saddler 

Lawrie, Archibald, Edinburgh, upholsterer 

Macarthur, Duncan Campbell, Glasgow, mer- 
chant, bookseller, and stationer 

Macdougal, Duncan, Glasgow, merchant 

Sinclair, William, Lerwick, merchant 


Smart, John, Leith, merchant and _ insurance- 


broker 

Tod, Ne ohn, junior, Dundee, baker and corn-mer- 
chant 

Walker, John, Lochwinnoch, grocer 

Williams, Thomas, Thornhill, merchant 


DIVIDENDS. 


Adie, Robert, and John M‘Queen and Co. Dal- 
lirie, woollen-manufacturers; by P. Scott, 
banker, Crieff 


Cheyne, Stuart, Edinburgh, bookseller; by J. 
Greig, accountant there 

Coats, John, Glasgow, manufacturer; by Hector 
Grant there 

Hepburn, John, Saltoun, East Lothian, lime- 
burner; at 53, Dundas Street, Edinburgh 

Martinsons and Somerville, Gillybanks, distillers ; 
by J. Cameron, banker in Dunkeld 

Milne, Margaret, Stonehaven, haberdasher; by 
Thomas Kinnear, writer there 

Monteath, John, Stirling, hardware merchant ; 
by R. Hill, writer there 

Murray, William, late tenant in Keithick; by G. 
Brown, Cupar Angus 

Page, G. and D. and Co. Edinburgh, haberdash- 
ers; by Gibb and Macdonald, silk manufac- 
turers there 

Rodger, James, Greenock, merchant; by James 
Aitken, merchant, Glasgow 

Seott, Burt, and Co. Kilconquhar, tanners; by 
W. Inglis, tenant in Ardross, 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Oct. 11, 1820. At Barrackpore, the la- 
dy of Lieutenant Sanderson, paymaster of 
the native pensioners at Allahabad, a 
daughter. 

Dec. 16. At Calcutta, at the house of 
the Rev. Mr Thomson, the lady of A. F. 
Ramsay, Esq. surgeon in the Hon. Com- 
pany’s service, a daughter. 

March 25, 1821. At Madeira, the lady 
of Robert Wallas, Esq. a son. 

Aprit 1. On board the Lord Hunger- 
ford, at sea, the lady of Colin Campbell, 
Esq. surgeon of the horse brigade, on the 
Bengal establishment, a daughter. 

20. At Falkirk, the lady of Captain 
Fulton, R. N. a son. 

21. At Rozelle, near Ayr, the lady of 
Alex. W. Hamilton, Esq. a daughter. 

25. At Nenagh, Ireland, the lady of 
James Dempster, Esq. M. D. a daughter. 

— At Kilravock Castle, the lady of 
Hugh Rose, Esq. of Kilravock, a daugh- 
ter. 

26. At Vienna, Lady Stewart, the wife 
of the British ambassador, a son and heir. 


26. At Nelson Street, Edinburgh, Mrs 
George Hogarth, a son. 

27. Mrs Dalrymple, Nelson Street, 
Edinburgh, a son. 

— At her mother’s house in Charlotte 
Square, Edinburgh, the lady of Captain 
Popplewell, R. N. a son. 

28. At Edinburgh, the lady of Lieut.- 
Col. Wylly, Royal Fusileers, a son. 

— At Gartmore House, Mrs Cunning- 
ham Graham, a daughter. 

— At Montrose, Mrs George Paton, 2 
son. 

2). The lady of R. W. Brandling, Esq. 
of Low Gosforth, a son. 

May 2. At Springfield, the lady of James 
Inverarity, Esq. a son. ; 

3. At Lochnaw Castle, the lady of Sit 
Andrew Agnew, Bart. a son. 

4. At Stirling, Mrs Robert Balfour, 
R. N. a son. 

5. At the Grove, Edinburgh, Mrs Bo- 
nar, a daughter. 

6. At North Park, Mrs Campbell, 4 
daughter. 

7. At Leith, Mrs Dr Macaulay, a son. 
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7. At Kirkmay House, the lady of Ro- 
bert Inglis, Esq. of Kirkmay, a son. 

— At Hedge Grove, near Keswick, 
Cumberland, Mrs Forbes of Culloden, a 
son. 

8. At Friern Hatch, Middlesex, the lady 
of Henry St George Tucker, Esq. a daugh- 
ter. 

10. At Craigleith House, Mrs William 
Fleming, a daughter. 

12. At Ruchill, the lady of Duncan 
Campbell, Esq. of Barcaldine, a daughter. 

13. At Great King Street, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Craig, a son. 

— Atthe Royal Barracks, Dublin, the 
lady of Lieut.-Col. Lindsay, 78th High- 
landers, a daughter. 

15. The lady of Alex. Fraser, Esq. of 
Thavies Inn, a son. ‘ 

18. At Bargaly, the lady of John 
Mackie, Esq. a son. 

19, At her father’s (General Sir Hew 
Dalrymple) house, in Hertfordshire, the 
wife of Captain Dacres, R. N. a daughter. 

22. At Williamfield, near Stirling, Mrs 
Captain Forrester of Craigannet, a son. 

— Mrs Renny, Castle Street, Kdin- 
burgh, a daughter. 

24. At Montpelier Park, Burrowmuir- 
head, Edinburgh, the wife of R. Scott, 
Esq. a daughter. 

— Mrs Brewster, Dublin Street, Edin- 
burgh, a son. 

— At Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, the 
lady of Major General Balfour of Balbir- 
nie, a son. 

25. In Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Alexander Wood, a son. 

— Mrs Peter Hewat, Dundas Street, 
Edinburgh, a son. 

27. Mrs Dr Atton, 27, Howe Street, 
Edinburgh, a son. 


— Mrs Watson, Melville Street, Edin- 
burgh, a son. 

— At Young Street, Charlotte Square, 
Edinburgh, Mrs John Brougham, a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Nov. 20, 1820. At Madras, Major 
George Cadell, 12th native infantry, Assis- 
tant Adjutant-General, to Margaret, se- 
cond daughter of William Molle, Esq. of 
Mains, W. S. 

Dec. 26. At Madras, Alex. Fairlie Bruce, 
Esq. of the civil service of the Hon. East 
India Company, third son of Sir William 
Bruce of Stenhouse, Bart. to Mary Anne, 
eldest daughter of the late Robert Cathcart, 
Ksq. W. S. 


March 17, 1821. At St Vincent’s, Lieut. 


Cox, of the 22d light dragoons, to Magda- » 


lene, second daughter of Captain Sutherland 
of Montrose. 


April 16. At Borrowstounness, James 


Cowan, Esq. M. D. to Margaret, second’ 


daughter of the late Andrew Todd, Esq. 
Borrowstounucss. 


Register.— Births, Marriages. 
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19. At Clerkenwell Church, London 
Mr John Anstey of Lympstone in Devon” 
shire, to Miss Harriet Storer of Islington. 

23. Christopher Capel, Esq. of Prest- 
bury, near Cheltenham, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of the late Sir William Forbes of 
Craigievar. 

25. At Everton, Liverpool, the Rev. Jo- 
seph Evans Beaumont, of Haddington, to 
Susannah, second daughter of Jolin Mor- 
ton, Kisq. of Liverpool, surgeon. 

26. At St Paul’s, Covent Garden, Lon- 
don, Sir William Dick, Bart. to Caroline, 
relict of Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander Fra- 
ser, late of the 76th regiment of foot. 

27. At Pitfour, James Hay, Esq. of 
Seggieden, to Christian, daughter of thie 
deceased James Stewart, Esq. of Urrard. 

— At the Manse of Dunblane, the Kev. 
Thomas Dimma, minister of the parish of 
Queensferry, to Miss Laura Grierson. 

— At Old Aberdeen, Arthur Nicolson, 
Esq. of Lochend, to Eliza Jane, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. Dr Jack, Principal 
of the University and King’s College. 

23. At the Manse of Cromarty, Dr 
George M‘Donald, to Margaret Crawford, 
third daughter of the Rev. Robert Smith, 
minister of the gospel, Cromarty. 

30. At Hawthornbank, the Rev. James 
Traill, minister of the Episcopal Chapel, 
Haddington, to Margaret, eldest daughter 
of Robert Vetch, Esq. Hawthornbank. 

— At Edinburgh, the Rev. Abraham 
Home, minister of Greenlaw, to Susan, 
eldest daugliter of the late Patrick Ander- 
son, Esq. writer to the signet. 

— At Humbie, the Rev. Charles Rit- 
chie, minister of Kirkliston, to Margaret, 
daughter of the late Alexander Reid, Esq. 
of Ratho Bank. ~ 

— At Lathrisk, Joseph Philip Bertolini, 
Fsq. to Elizabeth, daughter of the late 
David Johnston, Esq. of Lathrisk. 

— At Scarborough, Archibald Gibson, 
Esq. merchant in Edinburgh, to Mrs 
Macghie, widow of the deceased Thomas 
Macghie, of Bridge Place, in the county of 
Kent, Esq. 

— At Glenormiston, James Marjori- 
banks, Esq. Crosshall, Berwickshire, to 
Agnes, daughter of the Jate William Hun- 
ter, Esq. of Glenormiston. 

— At Kilmarnock, James Ralston, 
Esq. of Towerhill, to Miss Lilias Smith, 
of Bankend. 

May 1. At Everingham, the Hon. 
Charles Langdale, third son of the late 
and brother of the present Lord Stourton, 
and grandson of the late Lord Langdale, 
to Mary, eldest daughter of the late Mar- 
maduke Constable Maxwell, Esq. of 
Everingham Park, in Yorkshire, and 
great-grand-daughter of the Earl of Niths- 
dale. 

2. At No. 17, St Andrew’s Square, 
Edinburgh, Arthur Mower, Esq. M.D. 
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590 Register-—Marriages, Deaths. 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, to Anne, 


only daughter of the late William Steuart, 
advocate. 

2. At Linlithgow, the Rev. John Ram- 
say, of Dukinfield, Cheshire, to Mary, 
eldest daughter of the late Mr Alexander 
Lang, merchant, Linlithgow. 

4. At Torboll, William Murray, Esq. 
of Rosemount, banker in Tain, to Esther, 
second daughter of Kenneth Mackay, Esq. 
of Torboll. 

7. At St George’s Chapel, Edinburgh, 
William Hepburn Gordon, Esq. of the 
Island of St Vincent, to Jemima, daugh- 
ter of the late Alexander Macleod, Esq. of 
Lynager. 

&. At Halifax, Captain Frederick Mac- 
lean, of the 6th regiment, to Amelia Har- 
riet, youngest daughter of the late Gene- 
ral Benson. 

— At Annan, Lieutenant Charles Doug- 
las Clapperton, Royal Marines, to Mary, 
eldest daughter of Joseph Johnston, Ksq. 
of Dalton Hook, Dumfries-shire. 

10. At the New Church, Mary-la- 
bonne, Captain George Berkeley Max- 
well, R. N. to Letitia, daughter of John 
Clerk, Esq. of Bownham House, Glouces- 
tershire. 

— At Kelloside, George Rankine, Esq. 
younger, Whitehill, to Miss Janet H utchin- 
son, daughter of the late Mr William 
Hutchinson in Kelloside. 

12. At London, James Fairlie, Esq. 
of Bellfield and Holmes, in Ayrshire, to 
Agnes Maria, eldest daughter of William 
Fairlie, of the Crescent, Portlance. 

15. At St George’s Chapel, Edinburgh, 
R. A. Chermside, Esq. M. D. 10th Roy- 
al Hussars, to Jane M. Williams, only 
daughter of the late Robert Williams, 
Esq. of Cerne Lodge, Dorsetshire, and 
niece to Colonel Blair of Blair, Ayrshire. 

18. At Ardintoul, Stewart Chisholm, 
Esq. surgeon, late of the Royal Artillery, 
td Mary, daughter of Archibald Macrae, 
Esq. of Ardintoul. 

19. John Tidd Pratt, Esq. of the Inner 
Temple, to Anne, daughter of the late 
Major Thomas Campbell. 

— At Kent House, Knightsbridge, Cap- 
tain Frederick Fitzelarence, of his Majes- 
ty’s llth regiment, to. Lady Augusia 
Boyle, daughter of the Earl and Countess 
of Glasgow. Their Royal Highnesses 


the Dukes of York and Clarence, his 


Grace ‘the Duke 6f Montrose, Viscount 
Melville, and a numerous assemblage of 
the nobility, were present. 

21. At Danse Manse, Lieuten ant-Colo- 
nel James Johnstoa, of the Portuguese ser- 
vice, and Major in the British service, to Mat- 
thew Jane Trotter, only child of the late 


Matthew Trotter, jun. Northumberlend, 


— At Jedburgh, John Andrew Ormis- 
ton, Ksq. of ;Glenburnhall, to: Miss 
jory Maxwell Thomson. 

28. At Kdinburgh, Captain Robson, of 
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the 16th regiment, Madras establishment, 

to Henrietta Mackenzie, danghter of Mr 

Thomas Knox, formerly of Firth. 
DEATHS. 

Dec. 20, 1820. At Montego Bay, Ja- 
maica, of a fever, after a few days illness, 
William Balfour, Esq. 

Jan, 8, 1821. At Lunenburgh, Nova Sco- 
tia, in the house of her brother-in-law, the 
Rev. R. Aitken, Rector of St John’s, at 
the age of 72, Miss Cheyne, eldest daugh- 
ter of Charles Cheyne, Esq. formerly mer- 
chant in Edinburgh, and grand-niece of the 
eminent physician, Dr George Cheyne. 

March 18 At Quebec, Benjamin Jo- 
seph Frobisher, Esq. Provincial Lieu- 
tenant and Aid-de-Camp to his Excellency 
the Earl of Dalhousie, Governor-General 
of the Canadas. 

April 6. On board the Walsingham 
packet, on his passage from Jamaica to this 
country, Alexander M‘Larty, M. D. Di- 
rector of the Vaccine Establishment of that 
Island, and Physician for the Public Hos. 
pital of Kingston, where he was a distin- 
guished practitioner for upwards of twenty 
years. 

8. At Schwerin, Duke Adolphus Fre- 
derick, of Mecklenburg, after a short ill- 
ness. 

14. At Edinburgh, Mr William Thom- 
son, ironfounder. 

— At Dumfries, Mrs Johnston, widow 
of the late John Johnston, Esq. of Violet 
Bank. 

-— At Warriston Crescent, William, 
youngest son of Andrew Stivens, solicitor. 

— At Heathfield, Dundee, Mr Thomas 
Webster, jun. 

— At her house, South Charlotte Street, 
Edinburgh, Miss Marion. Hunter, of Hun- 
terston. 

— At Charleton, near Montrose, after 
a lingering illness, which she bore with the 
utmost fortitude, Mrs Susan Scott, relict 
of the late George Carnegie, Esq, of Pittar- 
row, in the 78th year of her age. 

— At New. York, James Thomson, 
Esq. merchant there, late of Glasgow, 

. — At his house in. Berner’s Street, 
London, James Bartleman, Esq. in the 
54th year of his age. . 

— At Dalkeith, Mrs Ann MéAllam, 
wife of the Rev. D. M‘Allamyat-D. and 
only daughter of. the late M‘Ken- 
zie, merchant, Glasgow, 

16. At the College of Ams, 
in the Slst year of big detphy 
ted by his relatives audi friends, 
George Harrisony, late, Clarenagmx 
King of Arms, and: for neatly forty years 
treasurer of thateorporation. 


— At Aston Sandford/the Revs Tho- 
mas Seett, author of ‘the Commentary on 
the Bibhe, the Force of Truth, and other 


\ luableworks. 
18 At Abende iSs lsobel Chalmers, 
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daughter of the late Rey. Mr Chalmers, 
minister of Daviot. 

19. At Balgone Cottage, James, the 
youngest son of Lieut-Colonel D. Forbes. 

21. At her house, George’s Square, 
Edinburgh, in the 96th year of her age, 
Mrs Violet Pringle, daughter of the late 
Lord Haining, and sister of the late Lord 
Alemore, both Senators of the College of 
Justice. 

— At Aberdeen, Mr Alexander Leith 
Ross, only son of the late Rev. Dr James 
Ross, senior minister of Aberdeen. 

22. At George’s Square, Edinburgh, 
Margaret Julia, youngest daughter of John 
Smith, Esq. writer to the signet. 

23. At Prestonpans, Francis Buchan 
Sydserf, Esq. Collector of the Customs 
there. 

— At Tweedhill, Mrs Mary Richard- 
son, relict of the late George Logan, Esq. 
of Edrom. 

— At Kilgraston House, the Hon. Mrs 
Grant of Kilgraston. 

— At Stirling, Miss Elizabeth Tovey, 
daughter of John Tovey, Esq. Stirling. 

24. At Glasgow, Miss Janet Baird, 
daughter of the late William Baird, Esq. 

— At his house, in Dundas Street, Edin- 
burgh, after a short illness, James Easton, 
Esq. W. S. 

25. At South Coats, near Edinburgh, 
Mr Jean Stewart. 

-— At Aberdeen, Mrs Anderson of Dee- 
bank. 

26. At Ambleside, in Westmoreland, on 
his way to Matlock, for the recovery of his 
health, David Erskine Dewar, Esq. of 
Gilston House, in the county of Vife, eldest 
son of the late Major-General Dewar, of 
that place. 

— At London, Henry Hope, Esq. late of 
Harley Street, in his 36th year. 

— At Kippax, Yorkshire, the Hon. Mrs 
Catheart. 

+—'At Bellevue, near Southampton, aged 
88, Admiral Sir Richard Rodney Bligh, 
G. C. B. 

— At Belfast, in the 46th year of his 
age, the Rev. William Neilon, D. D. 
MeR. 1. A. Professor of Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, and Head Master of the Classical 
School in the Belfast Institution. _ 

27. At the Manse of Kilchoman, the 
Rev. John M‘\Weish, minister of that 
parish<—In the beneficent spirit of that 
religion, which, through a long life, he 
unostentatiously taught and exemplified, he 
has bequeathed L.25 to the poor, and 
L.. 26 to the Bible Society of his parish. 

— At Old Melrose, Mrs Legge, wife of 
Lever Legge, Esq. 

= At Edinburgh, James Harrowar, 
Esq. of Inzievar, advocate. 

i At Sheal House, in Kintail, at the 
divanced age of 112 years, Ann M‘Rae, 
widow of Mr M‘Rae, farmer. This re- 
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markable old woman never was 10 miles 
distant from the place of her birth. 

28. At Crieff, after a short illness, Mr 
John Tainsh, writer. 

— At Maybole, Mr Adam Niven, late- 
ly one of the magistrates of that place. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Euphemia 
Clark, spouse of Mr Bremner, solicitor of 
Stamps. 

__ =~ At Lochbank, after a short but severe 
iliness, Mrs Hannay, relict of the deceased 
James Hannay, Esq. of Blairinnie. 

30. At Mauchline, Mr J. C. Macdon- 
ald, writer. 

— At Raddery House, aged 18, Miss 
Sophia Fowler, eldest surviving daughter 
of James Fowler, Esq. of Grange and 
Raddery. 

May 1. At Clifton, the celebrated Mrs 
Piozzi, formerly Mrs Thrale, in the 82d 
year of her age. This lady long held a 
high station in the literary and fashionable 
circles, of which she was a distinguished 
ornament. An author herself, and the ad- 
mirer of learned men, her friendship and 
intimacy with Dr Johnson were alike 
honourable to both. 

— At Leith, in the 75th year of his age, 
Mr Robert Liddell, for 16 years Manager 
of the late Edinburgh and Leith Shipping 
Company. 

— At Brechin, in the 88th year of his 
age, Mr George Fotheringham, late deacon 
convener of the trades of that place. 

— At Stockton-on-Tees, Charlotte. the 
infant daughter of Colonel and Lady Char- 
lotte Macgregor Murrfay. 

— At Edinburgh, at the premature age 
of 32 years? Major John Farquharson, of 
the 26th regiment of foot, son of Lieute- 
nant-Colonel John Farquharson, late of 
the Royal Highlanders. 

2. At his house in New Norfolk Street, 
Grosvenor Square, London, the Hon. 
Charles Stuart, brother of the late and un- 
cle to the pepe Lord Blantyre, in the 
78th year of his age. 

3. At Chancelot, neat Leith, Mrs Mar- 
garet Darling, wife of Mr James 
say- 
At Leven, in Fife, Mr John: Mackay, 
surgeon, Frederick Street, Edinbu 
after a few days illness. 

— At his seat at Newbrook, in the 
county of Mayo, aged 56, the Right Hon. 
Lord Baron Clanmorris. The title and 

of his estates descend to his Lordship’s » 
eldest son, the Hon. Barry Bingham, (now 
Lord Clanmorris.) 

5. At the Manse of Grange, the Rev. 
Francis Forbes. 

6. At Aberdeen, Captain Wm. Gordon, , 
late of the lst regiment of foot, or Rayal 


~. At Belhaven, Mrs Christiana Wil- 
son, wife of Thomas Haig, Esq. 
— At his house in Wellington Square, 
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Ayr, John Wilson, Esq. for many years 


publisher of the Ayr Advertiser.:smmosmwr 

6. Archd. Smith, Esq. of Jordonhill, in 
his 72d year. 

7. At Coldstream, aged 63, Mrs 'Turn- 
bull, relict of Mr Turnbull, Leehouses. 

-— At Sandbed of Dalswinton, William 
Howatson, Esq. of Hazliebrae, W. S. in 
the 28th year of his age. 

8. At Edinburgh, Mr Andrew Wood, 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
in the 60th year of his age. 

9. At Atherb, John Bruce, weaver, aged 
113. He never slept a night out of his na- 
tive parish of Old Deer till aged 102; and 
was never but once more than 10 miles 
from his place of nativity. —He wrought re- 
gularly at his business till upwards of-100 
years of age. 

ll. At Apsley House, of internal inflam- 
mation, the Marchioness of Worcester. 
This interesting, amiable, and beautiful 
young ledy had attended the late drawing- 
room at Buckingham Palace, and also the 
ball given on the night of the same day at 
Carlton House. Cn her return to Apsley 
House, where she was on a visit to! the 
Duke and Duchess of Wellington, -her 
Ladyship felt indisposed, and on the next 
day took a cold bath, which, it is feared, 
had caused or aggravated her complaint. 
Her Ladyship was one of the most intimate 
and favourite friends of the late Princess 
Charlotte. 

‘= ' In Ireland, the Hon. Mrs Maule of 
Panmure. 

— At Eyemouth, James Todd Home of 
Wedderburn, Esq. 

12, At Marshall Place, Perth, Mrs Ann 
Macvicar, in her 78th year. 

13..At Younston, in the 80th year of his 
age, Wm. Stewart, Esq. of Grains. 

~~. At the Manse of Mid-Calder, Mrs 
Sommers, wife of the Rev. Dr John Som- 
mers, minister of that parish. 

~- Laurence Dalgleish, Esq. of West 
Grange. 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Mary Ballan- 
tine, eldest: daughter of the late Batrick 
Ballantine, Esq. of-Orchard. 

_—) At Prestongrange House, Margaret, 
eldest rof Sir James Grant Suttie,’ 
Bart. of Prestongrange and e, M.P. 

At Edinburgh, Frederick L. Mait- 
land, younger of Rankeilour. 

“4. At Resolis, the Rev. Robert Arthur, 
minister of the united parish of Kirk- 
michael.and Cullicudden,.in the 7@th year 
of his age, and 47th of his ministry. 

At her house, No. 6, Castle Street, 
Edinburgh, Mrs Barbara Duny in her 90th 


year. 

16. In the:nei of Bristol; Dr 

Callcett, the-celebrated ‘musical composer. 
— John Bonnycastle, Esq. Professor.of 

Mathematics in the Royal Military Aeade- 

wy at Woolwich. 
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16. At Edinburgh, Lieutenant Lock. 
hart»Gillespie, of the Royal Artillery, 
oungest son of the late Dr Thomas Gil- 
espie, physician in Edinburgh. ; 
17. At Dunfermline, the Rev. James 
Husband, D.D. in the 70th year of his 
age, and the 46th of his ministry. 
20. At Glasgow, in the 81st year of his 
age, William Wardlaw, Esq. 

— At Inverness, after a short illness, 
the Rev. Alexander Fraser, senior minister 
of that place, in the 70th year of his age, 
and 43d of his ministry. en 

21. At his Lordship’s house, in Hill 
Street, Berkeley Square, the Right Hon. 
the Countess of Chatham. 

22. At Greenock, Mr John M‘Kinnon, 
writer. 

— At Glasgow, Mrs Catherine Gordon, 
relict of the late Mr John Buchanan, mer- 
chant, and agent for the Sun Fire Office 
there. 

23. Thomas Birch, Esq. of Bond Street, 
London, banker, aged 78. | 

— At his house, London, Dr Robert 
Willis. 

24. At the Manse of Old Monkland, 
very generally regretted, the Rev. John 
Bower, minister of that parish. 

25. At Isle of Nith, Mr John Goldie, 
third son of James Goldie, Esq. of Knock- 
cauchly. 

Lately, In the West Indies, Colonel 
Clarke, of the 5th regiment of foot. He 
was the oldest man in the regiment.» 

At Caerwent, near» Chepstow, Mon- 
mouthshire, at the age of 107 years, 
Charles King, a labourer. He was a re- 
markably healthy man, and until. the last 
two years of his life worked on the roads 
as a stone-breaker. 

At Nelson’s Gardens; Bedminster, near 
Bristol, at the advanced age of 105 years, 
Mr Giles Vickery. 

At hér house, in the Crescent, Bath, 
Lady Dunalley, mother of thé* Earl of 
Charleville; Lord Dunalley, and the Hon. 
F. Prittie ang 

At Exeter, aged 82, Lady Mary Hamil- 
ton, great-aunt to’ the ‘Earl of Leven and 
Melville, and aunt to the Karl of North- 
esk, 


At Paddleton, Mrs Stanley, the Dowa- 
ger Queen of the Gipsies of the counties of 
Wilts, Hants, and Dorset... Her Wagrant 
Majesty was in her 10Ist year. A nume- 
rous crowd attended the funeral. . 

At Colinton’ Mains, Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of the late Rev. David Pyper, 
minister of Penenitland.: 

At. Brussels, aged 86 years, Randal, 
thirteenth Lord Dunsany, ‘Second Baron 
of Ireland, one of the mrost accomplished 
and bravest’ men of his day. 

In the Island of Jamaica, John Stevens, 

aged years, after residence of 10 


years. 
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